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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE latest reports from the districts in Italy affect - 

ed by the terrible earth convulsions of last week 
put the number of killed, as far as known at present, 
at about 1,600. Many villages, however, are still to be 
heard from. The loss of life was greatest in the Geno- 
ese Riviera, but serious damage was done at a great 
distance from the center of disturbance, and seismol- 
ogists perceived the earth-waves even as far as 
Washington in our own country. This is the most 
disastrous earthquake in Europe since that by which 
Aleppo was destroyed and 20,000 lives lost, the 
- destruction being even greater than in the Ischia 
shocks. The ‘scenes of horror which followed the 
- recent shocks at Charleston were repeated, but in- 
tensified a hundred-fold. The cable dispatches are 


very meager, suggesting rather than describing the 
suffering and terror of tens of thousands of people, 


patient and law-abiding spirit. 


residents and pleasure-seekers. A slight shock was 
felt in South Carolina on Saturday, and it is a ques- 
tion of interest to scientists whether it had any con- 
nection with the Italian disaster. It might also be 
questioned whether there could be any connection 
between this great convulsion and the volcanic erup 
tions and earthquakes in Hawaii in January. A 
subscriber in that place sends us papers containing 
graphic accounts of the eruption of Mauna Loa. The 
enormous column of flame, the twenty miles of liquid 
fire in motion, and the great flowing river of lava, 
must have presented a sight magnificent beyond 
description. 


One of the devices which the Conservatives adopted 
when they came into power to postpone the Irish 
question yas the appointment of a Oommission of 
Inquiry to examine the land system in Ireland, and 
to report conclusions and recommendations. This 
Commission has presented a report which is regarded 
as furnishing certain points of advantage for the 
Irish party. The Oommission advise the reduction 
of the term of judicial rents fixed by the Land Act 
from fifteen to five years, and that in future the term 
of all jadicial rents shall be limited to five years. Ail 
leaseholders are to be permitted to go into court and 
have the judicial rent fixed by the Land Commission- 


ers. The Commissioners favor, in the matter of 


purchases, the removal of legal technical difficul- 
ties, and strongly oppose any form of compulsory 
expropriation of landlords or compulsory creation of 
peasant proprietors. They report that boycotting 
still prevails on a large scale; and they recommend 
as a means of reducing the pressure in overpopu- 
lated districta the reduction by emigration of tne 
excessive population. The evidence which the Com- 
missioners have collected for the purpose of ascer- 
taining public sentiment shows that the people in 
these districts would quite as soon go to Oanada as 
into another Irish county, if they are to Sassy at 
all. A comparison of these recommendations of the 
Commission with the [Irish legislation of four or five 
years ago shows a great advance in the direction of 
liberality. The report is practically a confession that 
an important feature of the Land Actof 1881, the fix- 
ing of judicial rents for a period of fifteen years, has 
proved a failure; aud the recommendation to admit 
the leaseholders to the benefits of the act is a con- 
fession that their exclusion has greatly reduced its 


practical usefulness—both of which positions were 


taken by the Parnellites at the time. 


Such reports as have been received of the recént. 


elections in Denmark indicate at first glance a‘slight 
Conservative reaction. Our readers who have fol- 
lowed the constitutional struggle in that country, as 
it has been reported from time to time in these 
columns, will remember that the National Assembly. 
or Folkething, has been Liberal by an overwhelming 
majority. Out of 102 members 81 belonged to the 
left wing, which included different sections of Lib- 
erals, Radicals, and Socialists. This state of affairs 
has created a practical deadlock in the Government, 

and there have been many signs that the tension was } 
becoming too great for safety. The returns from the 
recent election show that the new Folkething will 
be made up of seventy-six Liberals and twenty-six 
Conservatives. The Liberals have lost five members. 
Upon analysis of the vote this loss, howeyer, so far 
from indicating anything like a general reaction, 
appears to be comparatively insignificant. The Lib- 
erals have made their losses almost entirely in Copen- 
hagen itself, where the influence of the Oourt is most 
directly and powerfully felt. The Danes are too 
steadfast and resolute a people to retire from the 
struggle to which they have now so fully committed 
themselves, and which has been prolonged in such a 
It is more than 
likely that the gains of the Oourt have been made by 
means which are only too familiar to courts in such 


_ The House has failed to pass the Dependent Pen- 
sion bill over the President’s veto. The vote in its 


favor was 175 to 125. The Republicans voted solidly 


in favor of the bill. We believe that the result will 


show that they could have done nothing so effectual ~ 


to promote the President’s renomination to the 
Presidency or to add to the chances of his re-election. 
The issue thus made is a clear one, and not to be 
obacured. So far as the leaders can make an issue, 
the Republican leaders have put the party fairly 
before the country as approving an expenditure of 
unestimated millions for soldiers whosg need of help 
is not due, or at least cannot be traced back, to causes 
connected with their military service. The Presi- 
dent is on the record as unalterably, and, we must 


add, courageously, opposed to this principle ; for 


that this veto required some political courage his 
severest critic will hardly question. An old soldier 
writes us a letter, which, if it were shorter or our 
columns were less crowded, we should print in full, 
the gist of which is, héwever, contained in the ques- 
tion, What ought to be done in the case of a soldier 
who returned from the war, and who, not because of 
any wound or illness, but because he had dropped 
for four years out of life, could not catch up in the 
competitive race of American business, and is there- 
fore left in his old age dependent on others ? Our reply 
is very simple and very brief. It isa wise principle of 
law that distinguishes between direct or immediate 
and remote or consequential damages. The country 
ought not to hold itself responsible for the remote or 
consequential damages produced by the war, even to 
the soldiers who fought in it; not because this 
would involve too great a cost to the country, but 
because it would open the door to multitudinous 
frauds, would put a premium on shiftlessness, would 
invite to dependence, if not pauperism, would 
stimulate an army of often unscrupulous agents, 
anxious for commissions, to scour the country for 
men who could be induced to become dependent pen- 
sioners, and would take all responsibility of charity 
from the neighborhood, and incite every village to find 
some éxcuse for getting its share of the public pen- 
sions. It would be far better, in the comparatively 
few cases such as our correspondent describes, to 
have the unfortunate ex-soldier depend on the 
good-will of his neighbors than to turn the Nation 
into a dispenser of public charity and stimulate 
by the process beggary and fraud. We believe 
that the soldier vote would, on reflection, sustain 
the President’s veto; one of the ablest speeches 
in its support was made by an honorable soldier, 


General Bragg. 


The House of Representatives has passed, by a vote 
of 252 to1, the Retaliation bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent not merely to exclude Oanadian vessels from 
our ports, but Canadian cars and merchandise from 
passing our boundaries. In brief, it authorizes him 


to declare commercial non-intercourse. The Republi- 


can party has shown a remarkable degree of confi- 
dence in a Democratic President in vesting this 
power in him. We suppose the fact to be that the 
» Republicans desired for political reasons to throw the 
entire responsibility of a very difficult position on the 
President. 
be condemned for leaving our fishing interests unpro- 
tected ; if he does act, he can be condemned for 
involving us in needless difficulties with our nearest 
neighbor. In our judgment, no sueh power should 
be lodged by arepublican government in any one 
man’s hands except in the gravest exigency; and no 
such exigency at present exists. The bill has gone 
to the Senate, whose Retaliation bill gave power 
only to retaliate on Oanadian shipping ; and thence 
to a Oonference Oommittee; and, as no agree- 
ment has been reached, it is quite probable it will 
get no further toward final enactment in this 
Congress. We suspect that the party leaders in 
the House never meant that it should; that its 
passage is a game of bluff played more for political 


If he does not act under this bill, he can 
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effect at home than for any practical effect on the 
Canadian question or the Canadian people. 


A Committee of the New York Legislature have 
made a report on the rece nt coal handlers’ and ’long- 
shoremen’s strike iu New York City. As astatement 
of facts it tells us nothing new except that 1,208,000 
persons in the State of New York have $532,000,000 
in the savings banks—a creditable fact, and one that 
perhaps indicates that the workingmen have more 
thrift-than they are generally credited with. Asa 
statement of principles the report is also not special- 
ly valuable. It reiterates the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that a workingman has a right to work or refuse 
to work without interference by any outside organiza- 
tion; and that the employer has a right to say what 
wages he will pay. It, however, commends cordially 
the plan suggested, we believe as a result of this 
strike, by Mr. L2 Grand B, Oannon, of perma- 
nent employment, increasing scale of wages on a 
profit-sharing basis, and pensions inoldage. It con- 
demns the act of the coal companies in reducing 
wages as inexpedient, though it does not arraign the 
reduction as unjust; and it condemns the attempt 
of District Assembly No. 49 to array in a general 
strike men whose wages were not affected and who 
had no complaint against their employers. In short, 
it says simply what has been said on these subjects 
by the press, including some of the Labor organs, 
with substantially united voice. What is fresh, if not 
novel, in this report is its recommendation of certain 
specific legislation. It proposes to confer upon the 
courts power to enforce on the corporations the per- 
formance of their duties to the public ; to make pools 
and combinations to limit the production of food or 
fuel unlawful; to make unlawful any attempt to 
deprive a workingman, whether union or non-union, 
by torca, oppression, or boycott, of his perfect free- 
dom to labor for any employer on terms satisfactory 
to himself; and to enlarge somewhat the powers of 
the State Board of Arbitration. 


There is no particular objection to the law sug- 
gested by the Legislative Committee declaring illegal 
any combination to interfere with a non-union man’s 
working, by means of force or boycott; such a law 
is, however, only declarative, and, on the whole, it is 
better for the Legislature to leave the Judiciary to 
declare what the law is, and to devote itself to con- 
sidering what additional laws, if any, are made neces- 
sary by the changed circumstances of modern civili- 
zation; ¢. g., what recognition law should give to 
labor organizations for the purpose of making them 
subject to law, and what further control, if any, it 
should exercise over organizations of capital. It is 
already pretty well established by a body of legal 
decisions in Eogland and this country that an agree- 
ment among individuals not to buy particular goods, or 
of a particular dealer—as not to buy or advertise in a 
Sunday newspaper—is not illegal; but that such an 
agreement made for the purpose of injuring the 
dealer’s business, or of coercing him or his employees, 
is a conspiracy, au as such is illegal and punishable. 
This principie is sufliciently well established ; the 
ouly difficulty is in its application. The coal strike 
has given occasion for a reaffirmation of the principle 
by the United Siates District Court in certain pro- 
ceedings brought by the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company agaiust the Executive Board of the Ocean 
Association, which we understand to be the "Long. 
shoremen’s Union. We hope to be able to lay the 
gist of this decision before our readers next week. 


We find in the Springfield ‘‘ Republican” the fol- 
lowing brief outiine of a plan tor the treatment of 
the ludian problem as developed by Professor J. B. 
Thayer, of the Harvard Law School : 


** He followed an eloquent statement of the anomalous 
position of the Indian by the proposition to entirely abolish 
the whole Indian Bureau—commlesioner, agents, traders, 
aud ail the appurtenances of the system—and place the 
property of the Indians in charge of trustees, one for each 
reservation, to be appointed by the United States Circui’ 
Court for the district in which each reservation is situated. 
Above this trustce is to be piaced a commissioner, appointed 
in the same manner, who shail audit the trustee’s accounts 
and remove bim for Cause, subject to appeal to the court. 
This commissivner is to bold Criminal and civil courts, at 
least Ouce 10 ca@cu mouth. Uader this scheme the Indian 
is wy have every civ.l rigut possessed by other American 
citizens, €Xvept that tusell his lans, in which matter the 
Proieseor accepts the provisious of Mr. Dawes’s severaity 
bil as tatisiactory. He is not to have the right of voting, 
that being a political right to come later if ai. works well. 
The present Indian schools are to be turned over to the 
Superintendent of Education in the State or Territory in 
which each several reservation is included, with fall power. 


| 


The law whicu forbids Indians on reservations from trad- 
ing except with a licensed post-trader is to be repealed.’’ 

Whether under this scheme each Indian is to have 
his land inseveralty and the tribal organization is to 
be broken up, and what is to be done iu the case 
of those tribes which object to a partition of their 
lands, does not appear. We should be afraid that 
the plan would only intrench and establish in the 
public mind the notion that the Indians are ‘‘ wards 
of the nation ;” that it would ‘‘ change the place 
and keep the pain.”’ The more radical remedy we 
believe to be the better one—the immediate aboli- 
tion of the reservation system, the citizenship of the 
Indian, his status in the courts and his right to their 
protection, with temporary officers of the United 
States Government, answering to the present Indian. 
Agents, charged with the duty of protecting his 
rights and seeing that he is not imposed upon. If 
there are any Indians utterly unable to thus care for 
themselyes—and such Indians are certainly a small 
proportion of the race—special provision would have 
to be made for them. The reservation must go. 


The Boston ‘* Herald” gives a report of an instruct- 
ive sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Allen, assist- 
ant rector of Trinity Church, Boston, Sunday before 
last. In it he reports that in the United States there 
is one jail-bird to every 837 of cur population, while 
in Eogland the proportion is one to every 18,000. 
The printer probably added an extra cipher to the 
English figures; the proportion in England is one 
to every 1,800. Even thus the contrast is startling. 
What is, if possible, more significant is the fact 
that crime is on the increase in the United States 
and on the decrease in England. Mr. Allen is re- 
ported as attributing this contrast to the fact that 
punishment is retributive with us and reformatory 
in England. That is undoubtedly the fact; more- 
over, since punishment in England has beer modeled 
on reformatory, not retributive, lines crime has dimin- 
ished. Other causes, however, co operate to produce 
the contrast between the two countries. Our hetero- 
geneous foreign population; our free institutions 
which give an opportunity for criminal purposes to 
exhibit themselves in minor crimes of various de- 
scriptions ; our federal system, and vast extent of 
territory, and facility of transportation, which make 
it easy for a criminal to escape from one jurisdiction 
into another ; the lack of any moral training in our 
public schools, which afford the only education which 
many of our children ever get ; our great and sud- 
denly emancipated and ill-educated negro population ; 
our great borderland where crime is easy and punish- 
ment is difficult—all these conditions must be taken 
into account in estimating the significance of Mr. 
Allen’s startling figures, and in considering what 
measures can be taken to reduce the frightful pro- 
portions of crime indicated by his statistics, propor- 
tions frightful in spite of the fact that the same crim- 
inal, now in prison in one State, now in another, is 
probably counted more than once in this census of 
crime. 


The New York Legislature has thrown out a bill 
introduced to exempt women from hanging in what 
would otherwise be capital cases. It is difficult to 
present any argument, except to the sensibilities, for 
exempting women from the death penalty in cases in 
which it would be inflicted on men. In fact, a tigress 
is @ rather more dangerous animal than atiger. <A 
wicked woman is both a more monstrous and a more 
dangerous anomaly than a wicked man. The attempt 
—much more philosophic and rational—to abolish 
capital punishment altogether was attempted, but 
failed. It is one of the curiosities of human nature 
tha, the community as a community is very loth 
to abolish capital punishment, while each individual 
member of the community is yet more loth to 
execute it. It is almost impossible to secure a jury 
that will convict ; and the hangman, who executes 
for the community what it has decreed, is held in 
almost universal abhorrence, approaching execration. 
This is surely all wrong. What is right in principle 
cannot be wrong in practice. The truth is, that 
while in a border community, where lawlessness is 
always with difficulty kept from getting the upper 
hand, there is a sound argument for the execution of 
the death sentence. it is a barbarous penalty, adapted 
to a barbarous community, and has no place in the 
legislation of a great, strong, and civilized commu- 
nity like that of the Empire State. It is no worse in 
the case of a woman than in the case of a man ; only 
the badness is a little more apparent. 


In reply to several letters from prohibitionist corre- 


spondents, which we should have given to thepu blic 


this week but for the pressure upon our columns by 
the lengthy report respecting the American Board, 
we again define the position of The Christian Union 
rerpecting temperance legislation. We are in favor, 
heartily and strongly, of the growing anti-saloon 
movement in this country. Weare ready to co-operate. 
with any one and on any line and in any manner 
that promises the most immediate and successful 
result in this campaign. We believe that denomina- 
tionalism, or the division of Christians respecting 
petty and insignificant details, has been, except for 
the overruling providence of God, the worst foe to 
the progress of Christianity ; we believe that fac- 
tionalism, or the division of temperance people by 
dogmas and theories, has been, again except for the 
overruling ‘providence of God, the worst foe to the 
temperance cause. @ recognize no moral principle 
as moral which prohibits our co-operation with any 
class of men who are honestly, earnestly, and with 
fair hope of good results working to reduce the 
number of saloons in tnis country. We know of no 
principle to govern a temperance man in this work 
except the principle of acquiescence in, if not co- 
operation with, those methods which, in the particular 
community, secure the suffrage and support of the 
majority of temperance workers. We are, therefore, 
in favor of prohibition in Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, 
of local option in Georgia, of high license in Illinois 
and New York, aud of a high tax in Ohio. We count 
any alliance or co operation with liquor dealers to 
defeat that legislation which in any particular locality 
promises to restrict, limit, or reduce the saloons, to 
be false in principle, however honorable in purpose 
they may be who center into it, and whether it is 
entered into by Prohibitionists on the one side or anti- 
Prohibitionists on the other. There is no one method, 
in our judgment, which is the best method of dealing 
locally with the liquor traffic in all places. That is 
the best method which in any place, in the then state 
of public sentiment in that place, deals the liquor 
traffic the heaviest blow. The application of these 
principles to the High License bill now pending in 
the New York Legislature our readers will find in 
another column. 


The United Labor Oonference which was held in 
Indianapolis last September decided to call a con- 
vention which should represent all the anti-capital- 
istic organizations in the country. This convention 
was held in Cincinnati last week. About three hun- 
dred and fifty delegates were present, ten of whom 
were women. The Knights of Labor, the Trades- 
Unions, the Greenback-Labor Party, the Farmers’ Al- 
liance, the Grangers, andthe Anti-Monopcly L3ague, 
were all represented. On the evening previous to 
the formal opening of the convention a lecture was 
delivered by Henry George, and his friends made a 
vigorous effort to engraft his ideas into the platform 
of the ‘‘ new party.”’ They were, however, overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Grangers and Greenbackers were 
in the ascendency. The platform, as finally adopted, 
much resembles that of the Knights of Labor. It 
arraigns the Republican and Democratic parties 
for having administered the Government in the 
interest of corporate rings upon wich the pub- 
lic domain has been shamefully squandered, and 
to which has been given the monopoly and con- 
trol of the medium of exchange. It declares that 
the transportation companies should no longer be 
permitted to ‘‘ extort profits upon watered stock.” | 
It charges that ‘‘the United States Senate has be- 
come an open scandal, its seats being purchased by 
the rich, in defiance of the popular will.” Like the 
labor parties of Europe, it protests against army and 
navy appropriations. It declares that the present 
fisheries dispute is being ‘‘ seized upon as an excuse 
for equandering public money upon unnecessary 
military preparations which are designed to breed ~ 
a spirit of war, to ape European despotism, and to 
empty the Treasury without paying the public debt.” 
In view of all these evils, it calis upon tne masses to 
organize ‘‘ a new political party whose members shall 
be called commoners,’’ and whuse object shall be the 
overthrow of class government. It demandsthat the 
railroads and telegraphs shall be owned and controlled 
by the people ; that there shall be free coinage of 
silver as well as of gold, and that the Government 
instead of the banks shall issue the credit currency ; 
that postal savings banks be established, and that 
the Government shall lend money to private citi- 
zens ‘‘on ample security at low rates of interest.’’ 
It maintains that arbitration should take the place of 


| 


atrikes, and that the people ought to establish a gradu- 
| ated income tax, ‘¢ placing the burdens of government 
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on those who can best afford to pay.” The existence 
of such a convention is an indication of general 
interest in public questions, but we do not think a 
dominant party will grow out of it. Domivant 
parties are not ordinarily made by such amalgama.- 
tions. 


Those who know Dr. Howard Orosby, of New 
York, through the public press as temperance re- 
former and as a keen though always courteous contro- 
versialist,-will, we are sure, be interested to know 
something more of his work as a scholar, pastor, 
and preacher. Last Sunday was his sixty first birth- 
day, and we take this occasion to give some account 
in another column of the life and services of one for 
whom the editor of The Christian Union has not 
only the respect which the entire Christian commu- 
nity feel for an honored and able leader in its thought 
and in its work, but also the personal reverence of an 
old-time® pupil for his instructor, deepened into a 


profound affection by a lifelong acquaintance. A] 


braver, honester, or more candid man never trod the 
earth. This the American public generally knows. 
The tenderness and warmth of his sympathies and 
the fidelity of his friendship and his love are kaown 
only to those who have been brought in more inti- 
mate relations with him. He would always be rec- 
ognized as one of the first ‘scholars, especially in 
Biblical criticism, were not his fame asa scholar 
somewhat dimmed by his greater fame as an aggres- 
sive Christian worker. May he long live to do good 
service to the cause of truth, the Church of Christ, 
and the interests of the poor, the struggling, and 
the needy. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The Nicaraugua 
Canal bill has passed the Senate. The stock of the 
corporation is to be not less than $50,000,000, nor 
more than $100,000,000. The bill fixes the maxi- 
mum rates which the canal may charge.——The 
conference upon the report of the Pre-emption, 
Timber Oulture, and Desert Land laws has resulted 
in a disagreement. The House Committee declares 
that the Senate bill would result in confirming nine- 
tenths of the fraudulent entries. The question at 
issue is the sacredness of vested interests which have 
not been rightfully acquired. As regards the future 
both Houses are agreed that these laws ought to be 
repealed. It is now possible for a single person to 
enter 160 acres under the Homestead law, the same 
under the Pre-emption, the same under the Timber 
Calture, and 640 acres under the Desert Land law.—— 
The House Committees on Military Affairs and the 
Navy have each reported bills appropri ating $5,000, - 
000 for coast defense. The bills for this purpose 
which have passed the Senate aggregate over $50,000, - 
000.——The Senate having passed the River and 
Harbor bill with certain amendments, the attempt 
- was made to again rush the measure through the 
House without discussion. This time, however, it 
failed.——The House has passed Mr. Belmont’s 
substitute for the Senate Retaliation bill, and the 
two houses have been unable to reach an agreement. 
The Honse bill authorizes the President to declare 
absolute non-intercourre with Canada ——The House 
has voted down the Senate amendment granting a 
subsidy of $500,000 to the South American mail 
service.——The House has refused to pass the 
Dependent Pension bill over the President’s veto. 
Only thirty-five Democrats followed the Jead of Mr. 
Randall in supporting the measure. The Repub- 
licans were unanimous in its favor.——Senator Sher- 
man has resigned his position as presiding officer of 
the Senate, and Senator Ingalls has been elected as 
his successor. 


GENERAL News —The opposition to the bill before 
the Connecticut Legislature permitting churches to 
be incorporated prevailed. The bill was adversely 
reported by the Committee, and the Legislature 
accepted the report in spite of unanimous requests of 
the State Conference of Congregational Churches for 
the bill. The advocates of the measure insist that 
the present law allows almost any person of full age 
not positively connected with another religious body 
to become a member of a Congregational society and 
to have a vote in the administration of its affairs. 
——London Socialists attended church at St. Paul’s 
last Sunday after a street parade. The Archdeacon 
preached from the text, ‘‘The rich and poor meet 
together ; the Lord is the maker of them all.”—— 
Stanley has reached Zanzibar, and will start at once 
on the Emin Bey relief expedition.—tThe trial of 
ex-Alderman Oleary in New York has begun. An 
attempt on the part of the defense to induce Judge 
Barrett to vacate the bench on the ground that 


-faith of all its constituency, to make a condition of 


they propored to call him as a witness failed. 
——Cardinal Jacobini died in Rome on Mon- 
day.— New Jersey, Indiana, and West Virginia 
politicians are still wrangling over the election 
of United States Senators. In Indiana the Supreme 
Court has dissolved the injunction against Lieuten- 
ant Governor Robinson.——The Oentral Labor Union. 
of Iliinois proposes to bring before the Legislature a 
bill empowering the State to buy up the coal mines 
and run them in the interest of consumers and miners. 
——Ex-Senator Carl Schurz fell on Sixth Avenue, 
New York, breaking his thigh bone.——De Lesseps 
has again proclaimed his unwavering faith in the 
Panama Canal.—The yacht ‘‘ Mayflower ” is to go 
to Eaogland to race for the (Jaeen’s Cup.——Mrs. 
Druse, who was hanged in Herkimer, N. Y., on Mon- 
day, was the fifth woman to meet that death in this 
tate this century. 


THE MANHATTAN COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 


E surrender a large space this week to the 

report of the special committee of the Man- 

hattan Association on the Plan of Council proposed 
by Dr. Hopkins for relieving the American Board of 
the impending danger of the division of its inter- 
ests, if not of its constituency. The question is 
of more than denominational concern. Thereport is 
of more than local or sectarian interest. I+ will carry 
great weight by reason of the names attached to it. 
Any opinion which comes before the churches ap- 
proved by the united voices of Drs. Storrs, Taylor, 
Bebrends, Virgin, and Ingersoll, deserves and 
will receive an attention prepossessed in its favor. 
When such an opinion resists a proposed change ia 
the methods of the past, this prepossession will be 
reinforced by that conservative tendency which is 
nowhere stronger or more intrenched than in the 
church. When those methods are apparently sanc- 
tioned by a noble, generous, and resplendent history, 
that conservatism will find therein an ally which it is 
not always so fortunate as to possess. The report. 
itself’is not slow to séize the advantages which these 
concurrent circumstances afford. Its arguments are 
captivating, and to many readers, perhaps on a first 
reading to most readers, will certainly seem cogent. 
They are presented with all that beauty of a chaste 
rhetoric and skill of an experienced controversialist 
for which Dr. Storra is deservedly famous. For his 
handiwork appears throughout the document, whether 
his pen drafted it or not. It paints in glowing colors 
the three-quarters of a century of magnificent 
missionary history which the American Board has 
written, and bids that history plead against any 
change in its methods. It assumes that the proposed 
change would involve a vote of ‘‘ want of confidence ” 
in the Board, ingeniously, but hardly ingenuously, 
ignoring the fact that the proposal comes from 
within the Board itself, with the indorsement of its 
President, its Vice-President, its Senior Secretary, 
and the late Chairman of its Prudential Committee. 
It implies, though it nowhere asserts, that the plan 
has its origin in a desire to secure from the Board an 
indorsement of some new-fangled doctrine or dogma, 
and justly demands that if any change in the faith 
of the Board be made, it be made openly, frankly, 
and in manly fashion, not by any evasive or round- 
about methods. It ignores, though it does not deny, 
the fact that the danger which has threatened the 


efficiency, if not the existence, of the Board comes |. 


from an endeavor on the part of one of its executive 
officers to depart from its traditional methods, to 
swing it away from that faith which is the common 


missionary appointment a dogma never before recog- 
nized, not now regarded by the churches as a neces 

sary condition of ministerial ordination, not con-: 
tained in any ecumenical creed of Christendom, not 
to be found in any of the modern symbols of faith of 
the Congregational churches, and not in clear and 
unambiguous language in the creed of any local 
Congregational church. It skillfully arrays the 
objections to Dr. Hopkins’s plan, and eloquently 
portrays its possible evils, but does not note the fact 
that this plan is substantially that pursued by every 
other missionary organization of the Congregational 
denomination, and has not given rise to any of the 
imagined dangers ; nor does it consider the possible 
dangers which may result from a decision of the 
Board to maintain a position of independence of the 
churches, nor suggest any method by which those 


dangers may be overcome ; dangers which are not 
imaginary nor future, but real, imminent, and pres 


ent, and which have already, and in spite of. every 
effort, reduced the receipts of the Board fifteen or 
twenty per cent. It skillfully passes by the. argu- 
ments by which the Plan of Council has been com- 
mended ; it gives no token that those who signed the 
report have so much as even read the paper of Dr. 
Harris in favor of that plan. It presents a curious 


anomaly—that of a representative body of the 


churches advising the Board in a difficult and donbt- 
ful case not to take the advice of representatives of 
the churches in difficult and doubtful cases. In 
brief, while it is wholly courteous, it is also wholly 
controversial ; the plea of a skillful advocate, not 
the impartial summing up of an unprejndiced and 
even minded judge.» As an advocate’s plea it must 
be measured ; as an-advocate’s plea it will finally be 
judged. Its excellencies are many, but they are 


literary ; it has but-one defect, but that is funda- . 


mental: it does not discuss the real question at 
issue. 

It is easy to point out difficulties in the way of any 
change in the methods of the past, impediments to 
any movement toward a better future. Reform 
always must conquer difficulties. The one question 
which the Oongregational churches have now to 
determine—and which, since the providence of God 
has brought it before them, they cannot ignore—is 
whether the present method of carrying on the work 
of foreign missions is in principle accordant with the 
principles of Congregationalism. The American 
Board is a close corporation of over two hundred 
members. It nomiually fills its own vacancies; in 
fact, these vacancies are filled on the informal nomi- 
nation of the Prudential Committee, a local commit- 
tee of ten or eleven gentlemen in Boston. This Com- 
mittee is dependent on the churches for the means 
to carry on its work ; but the churches have no con- 


trol over that work, and no voice in its administra- 
They have no power to elect a member of © 


tion. 
either Board or Prudential Committee. That Com- 
mittee may exclude men whom the churches believe 
ought to be appointed ; it might with equal ease 
appoint men whom the churches believe ought to be 
excluded. The same power which under Secretary 
Alden’s administration can add an article to the faith 
of the churches before not found there, could, under 
his successor, subtract an article from the faith of 
the churches which had always before been found 
there. And in either case the churches have no 
effective means of remonstrance except to withhold ’ 
their contributions or direct them to another channel. 
In other words, they must strike at the cause of 
foreign missions if taey wish to exercise any control 
over their own foreign missionary Board. This is not 
Congregational ; it is not even Protestant. There is 


not another missionary organization in connection - 


with the Congregational churches which is not more 
directly amenable to the churches, and in which 
they do not have some voice. There is not another 
Board in connection with any Protestant body in the 
United States which the churches of that body can- 
not control through their properly constituted tribu- 
nals. The Oongregational, the most democratic 
of all the denominations, conducts its missionary 
operations through a Congregation de Propaganda 
fashioned substantially after that of Rome. It is not 
even true that historically this method has produced 
no evil results. “If we are not mistaken, there was a 
time when Dr. Storrs sympathized with those who 
antagonized this very Board because, in its independ- 
ence of the churches, and its disregard of the grow- 
ing anti-slavery sentiment of the North, it gave its 
implied sanction to slavery, and who helped to form 


another missionary society which should be amenable - 


to public sentiment and represent the advanced and 
advancing moral purpose.cf the churches. 

“It is not only the right, it is the duty, of the 
churches to havea share‘in'the missionary work which 
iseupported by their contributions. The command 
of the Master, ‘‘Go into all the world, and preach 


the Gospel to every creature,” is not one that can — 


be obeyed by proxy. The churches do not fulfill it 
by simply contributing their half a million a year, 
and leaving all questions to be solved and all respon- 
sibilities borne by ten or eleven gentlemen in Boston. 
We honor the self-sacrificing spirit which has ani- 
mated that Committee ; we reverence their noble 
work ; we do homage to their fidelity ; we recoznize 
the wisdom with which in times past they have kept 
aloof from all theological controversies in the churches, 
and the sympathetic genius which has enabled them 
to comprehend and interpret the wish of the churches 
without their formal and active participation. We 
‘cast no disrespect on them, and we feel none, in de- 
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claring that the principles, not merely of Oongrega- 
tionalism, but of Obristianity, demand that the prob. 
lems of foreiga missionary service be brought before 
the churches for their consideration, and the respon- 
sibilities of the foreign missionary work be laid 
directly and immediately upon the churches to be 
borne by them. The present method exempts them 
from both. Their work is done when they have 
dropped their monthly or their annual contribution 
into the plate. In every gathering of the Oongrega- 
tionalists to-day, in association, club, conference, and 
national council, the churches discuss the problem, 
How shall we evangelize the home heathen in our 
great cities? In every one they debate the problem 
of Negro ard Indian and Chinese education. For 


these problems are laid on the churches ; and the 


home missionary organizaticns are simply convenient 
instruments to carry out the will of the churches. 
Bat they do not discuss the problems of foreign 
wnissionary service; they hardly even know what 
those problems are. They do not debate the ques 
tion how far education should go as the handmaid of 
Obristian missions ; what are to be the relations of 
native helpers to the foreign missionary ; what can 
and should be done to create and circulate a Chris- 
tian literature in pagan languages; how commerce 
can be made to help, not hinder, the foreign mission 
ary. Because whatever decision they might reach 
would be nugatory ; their voice is not heard, their 
judgmen* not felt, in the organization which is 
intrusted with the daty of carrying on the foreign 
missionary work. 

The real questions raised by Dr. Hopkins’s Plan of 


0 muncil aretwo, and only two: What rights have the 


Oongregational churches in the administration of a 
foreigan missionary work which is wholly dependent 
on their contributions? What duty, if any, have 
they beyond si.aply contribating to its support? The 
skillful and eloquent report of the Manhattan Oom 
mittee does not discuss either of these questions ; it 
does not even consider thtm. The Plan of Councu 
is not an ingenious strategic move devised by critics 
of the Board ; it is a large plan, conceived in the 
large braia and great heart of its venerable Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of briuging the Board into 
closer and more vital relations with the churches, 
aud renderiog the churches more direetly and imme- 
diately sharers ia the work of the Board. As sach 
it should be considered. No diversion, however 
skilltu', c n defeat, though it may suffice to delay, 


_ such cousideration. 


THE NEW YORK EXCISE BILL. 


HE bill .now pending before the Legislature of 
New York Srate bas been reported favorably, 
with one or two amendments, by the Committee on 
Excise. Every D: m in the House voted to re. 
commit the bil—a vote which had for its object 
defeat by delay ; every Republican, except six, voted 
to consider it. These six Republicans ought to be 
remembered. They are: Gallagher of Baffalo, Hall 
of U:ica, Maurer of R chester, Maxwell of Ulster, 
R-itz of Brookiyn, and Charles Smith of New Yok. 
We hope our Republican aud temperance readers in 
th soc districts will remember the names. 

This bill spplies by itsiterms on'y to cities of over 
300,000 inhabitants; that is, only to the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn. The substantially united 
voice of the pres3, and the public meetings which 
have bzen held, make it evident that the bill has the 
nearly uDani'mous support of the better class of 
citiz+o3 in both cities. Inits original form it made 
the licens? for general saloons $1,000, for beer and 
wice saloons $5V0, for beer and cider saloons $100; 
it gave a license to sell liquor by the bottle not to be 
drauk on the premises for $100, to sell beer not to be 
drank on the premises for $25, and licensed druggists 
and spothecaries to sell, fur medicinal, mechanical, 
and chemical purposes only, to euch persons as certify 
in writing the purposes for which they want it, for 
$10. Tne amendments in committee raise the 
dcuggist’s fee to $100, and reduce the fee for wine 
aod veer saloons to $100, and all licenses to sell liquor 
not to be drank on the premises are put at $50. 

The simple fact, then, is that the best citizens of 
New York City and Brooklyn, substantially without 
regard to pariy, including many Democrats and some 
Prohibitiouists, desire to do something to curtail the 
liquor traffic of its awful proportions in these cities, 
aud have agreed on this plan for that purpose. They 
do not ask to legislate for other towns ; they simply 
ask power to try an experiment in theirown. They 
are substantially a unit in respect to that experiment. 


It is not all that all of them desire ; but it is the 
most that all of them can agree upon. They are, 
agreed upon it. And certain Prohibitionists come 
before the Legislature and join hauds and voices with 
the liquor dealers in urging the Legislature not to let 
the experiment be tried. We zan understand the op- 
position of the liquor dealers. They naturally oppose 
anything and everything that threatens to restrict 
their traffic. Wecaneven understand the conscience 
of the Prohbibitionist who says, You must not ask me 
to try this experiment ; I do not believe it is founded 
on sound principles; and I believe it must fail. 
The course of a Third Party partisan, who puts 
party above principle, and fights a high license bill 
lest it should help the Republican party and so hurt 
his own, we can comprehend ; for such partisanship 
is, unbappily, too common to be mysterious. But the 
moral attitude of the Prohibitionist who goes to 
Albany, as the ‘‘ Voice” says John N. Stearns, of 
the National Temperance Society, and Mrs. Mary 
Woodbridge, the ex-President of the Ohio Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the Rev. S:ephen 
Merritt have done, and there urges the Legisla- 
ture not to allow the temperance people of New 
York Oity to try the experiment which they are 
agreed in wishing to try to check the saloon business 
in that city, and limit its progeny of evil—that we 
cannot understand. Itisanenigma. We give it up. 

We can understand some of the criticisms in 
detail of this bill. We agree with the ‘* Voice” 
in thinking that the druggists’ license should. be 
higher, and are glad that it has been raised in 
committee. And yet the criticism of the ‘‘ Voice” 
appears to be founded on a misapprehensicn. The 
Prohibitory Law of Kansas allows sales by licensed 
druggists for mechanical, medicinal, and chemical 
purposes, and for noother. The High License law of 
New York does the same. In both casesarecord in 
writing of the purchaser and his object is required. 
So far as this provision is concerned the two laws are 
analogous. The Kansas law does not charge any fee, 
and it does furnish some additional guards. Bat 
in prohibiting all sales by druggists for purposes 
of beverage, and in allowing them for certain other 
specified purposes, the two laws are alike. But the 
‘* Voice” is apparently ignorant of this fact; at all 
events, in its criticism of this clause it leaves its 
readers ignorant of the fact. It is possible that the 
fee for sale of liquor not to be drank upon the premises 
should be increased ; it certainly ought not to be 
diminished. The bill, however, is not aimed to re- 
duce all sales, but only to reduce the saloons. If the 
prohibition leaders had urged amendments upon 
either the Legislative or the Citizens’ Committee, 
their amendments should have been considered ; we 
believe that the Citizens’ Oommittee would have 
strained every point to concede every such amend- 
ment and secure a temperance unanimity for the 
measure. Bat no such amendments have been 
asked. These prohibition leaders have joined with 
the whisky men in fighting the principles of the 
bill. Noone, not even the m st intense Prohibitionist, 
believes that prohibition could or would be enforc-d 
in the present state of public sentiment in the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn by the local officers. No 
one, not even the most intense Prohibitionist, pro- 
poses to serd down a constabulary or a militia from 
the rural districts to enforce proh bition in these 
cities against the public sentiment of acommupity of 
a million and a ualf. But when this community, not 
seeking to impose its theories or its methods on any 
other part of the State, asks of the Legislature per- 
mission to try an experiment for reducing the awfal 
current of pauperism and crime which the liquor 
saloons of the cities feed, and the only experiment 
which they believe is practicab!e in their community, 
an experiment which total abstinence m:n and 
moderate drinkers, Republicans, Democrats, and 
Prohibitionists, are agreed in desiring to try, these 
prohibition leaders, in the name of temperance, beg 
the Logislature to refuse. They, in effect, ask the 
law-makers to let an unrestricted liquor traffic g> on 
harvesting its awful crop of crime and poverty and 
death unless the community will accept prohibition 
theories, adopt prohibition methods, and follow 
prohibition leaders. Wedo not believe that in this 
they represeat either the temperance or the prohibi- 
tion sentiment of the people of the State. For them 
Temperance has bat one message: He that is not for 
me is against me. 

We do not here discuss the abstract question of 
high license : whether it is right or wrong in princi- 
ple ; whether it is expedient or inexpedient ; whether 


results justify it or the reverse, It is true that in * your 


| 


Illinois it has redaced the number of saloons in the 
State from 18,000 to 9,000; that it has absolutely 
shut up many of the saloons in the smaller villages ; 
that, whether it has reduced the drinking or not, it 
has, according to the court records, greatly reduced the 
drunkenness and disorder ; that even in Chicago, with 
a municipal government elected by the liquor interest 
and pledged to its support, the figures cannot easily be. 
so represented as to give an impression to the candid 
reader, who takes account of the increase of popula 
tion, of any other than a measurably favorable re- 
sult. But we lay no stress on this. We can respect the 
conscience of the Prohibitionist who says, As for me, 
I think all liquor-selling a sin and all licensing a com- 
plicity with sin ; I will have none of it. But we can- 
not respect the conscience of the Prohibitionist who 
says toa community bearing the burden which New 
York City is bearing, You shall try no measures of es- 
cape unless youtry mine. We have tried to find some 
ground for self-respecting charity for this antagonism 
to a great moral uprising in a city whose moral politi- | 
cal forces are generally somnolent and whose evil 
political forces are always sleepless. Bit we have 
tried in vain. We judge no. man; that is not ours 
todo. We measure no one’s motives ; we have nei- | 
ther the wish nor the power so todo. But we char- 
acterize the movement itself as an unholy alliance 
with all that is unholiest and worst in New York 
City politics against all that is purest and best, to 
prevent an experiment in which success might at 
least reduce the more palpable and grosser vices and 
crimes that are bred by the liquor traffic, and in 
which failure—if failure should result—would inevi- — 
tably force all who have taken part in the movement 
toward the ground of absolute prohibition which 
some of them already occupy, and to which they 
are endeavoring by successive steps to lead a reluc- 
tant community. 


ALWAYS YOUR BEST. 


MAN'S work is always of more importance to — 
himself than to others. Whether it be teaching, 
literature, art, or some form of practical endeavor, he 
is more concerned than those who listen to his words, 
study his works, look upon his pictures. They may 
reject him, pass him, ignore him; but he can 
neither reject nor ignore himself. The minister who 
** preaches down ” to his congregation, the artist who 
sacrifices his ideal for the saxe of immediate popularity, 
the writer who trims his truth to catch the currents 
of passing interest—all these defraud others, but they 
defraud themselves still more. A man’s work is a 
part of himself; it is a fruit of his living; it takes 
something from his life. Those about him may lose 
much if he gives something less than the best, but 
his own loss is always the greatest. A man’s work 
is part of the return he makes to God ; if he chooses 
to pay God in inferior coin he debases the circulation 
and others suffer, but the guilt is his alone. There 
is a great deal of sophistry among men in this matter ; 
a great deal of exaggeration of ability and skill on 
one side, and a great underestimation of intelligence 
and receptive power on the other. Any attempt to 
bring one’s methods down to what is regarded as the 
lower level of others is instantly detected and in- 
stantly resented. Let a reading constituency once 
understand that a writer is trying to reduce his ideas 
to the uimensions of their minds, let an audience 
once discover that a speaker is ‘‘ talking down” to 
it, and there is an end of influence and power. The 
truth is, the men who make this mistake have yet to 
learn the first leas:ns of teaching and expression. 
The writer who is looking to his readers and the 
speaker who is adjasting himself to his audience are 
both looking in the wrong direction ; they are work- 
ing for immediate and Jow ends instead of letting the 
truth speak through them with supreme fidelity and 
force. It is the businese of the writer to disclose his 
deepest thought, it is the duty of the artist to paint 
the most beautiful vision he has dreamed of, it is the 
office of the preacher to set forth the highest truth he 
possesses. Has it come through anguish of soul and 
agony of mind? then the price paid for it marks it 
as one of those precious things which belong to hu- 
manity and not to individuals. Is the truth rare, 
new, radical? then it must go, with the bloom of 
flowers and the shine of stars and the stainless 
blue of heaven, to the making of a nobler world. 
Fast on Peter’s wonderful vision follows the kaock of 
those with whom the great new thought must be 
divided. Who are you that you measure your small 
little cup of water against their consuming 
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thirst ! There is no possible possession of yours good 
enough for your humblest neighbor if you know how 
to give it; when you withhold from him you with- 
hold from God. A noble nature never meets this 
temptation, because its chief joy is to give itself. In 
all the joys of life there is nothing so sweet to a royal 
soul as to stand by the wayside and minister to all 
who pass of the rarest, the highest, the most costly 
of its possessions. Will the gift be understood and 
valued? That is a question which it leaves to those 
who sell for a price ; it never barters, because it gives 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


HE elections for the German Reichstag _re- 
sulted in the return of a majority of delegates 

in favor of Bismarck’s Septennaté bill. The Chan- 
_ eellor has carried bis point as usual, and carried it in 
a thoroughly characteristic fashion. Not by persua- 
sion nor by argument, but by the iron hand, has 
Germany been wheeled into line with the project to 
extend the term of the present organization of the 
army. It is difficult for Americans to understand the 
tremendous pressure which the German Government 
can exert upon electors, and the tremendous force of 
the war panic which has been renewed from time to 
time during the past few months. The German 
people have been made to believe, evidently, that the 
defeat of Bismarck would in all probability mean 
immediate outbreak of hostilities, and that the suc- 
cess of Bismarck would mean their indefinite post- 
ponement. There is no country in the world in 
which war comes closer tothe lives and hearts of the 
common people than in Germany, owing to ita rigid 
and merciless military system. Every German house. 
hold bas a horror of war, and it is this feeling which 
has given Bismarck’s arguments such overwhelming 
force. He has treated the parliamentary inati'u- 


_ tions of Germany with his habitual contempt by 


assembling the new Reichstag on the 3d of this 
month, before the second ballots have been taken in 
many districts, Without waiting, in other words, to 
have the House properly constituted, he summons it 
to give effect to the legislation upon which he has 
set his heart. 

It is much to be hoped that the sacrifice of the con- 
stitntional principle in Germany has not been made 
in vain, and that the success of the Government at 
the polls does mean peace for Europe. Bat it is 
extremely doubtful whether peace will be the result. 
The forcing method is often very effective at the mo- 
ment, but is sure to be followed by reactions which are 
likely in the end to defeat and destroy the work that 
was to be accomplished. The method of Mr. Glad- 
stone is far less immediately ¢ ffective than the method 
of Prince Bismarck, but in the long run its results are 
likely to be more permanent. In his determination 
to destroy the Liberal party and to remove its opposi- 
tion from his path, Bismarck has had recourse to 
semi-socialistic schemes which have given the working 
classes a distinctly socialistic tendency, and the 
Chancellor can hardly congratulate himself, as he 
forecasts the fature, that he has emptied the seats of 
the Constitutional Liberals and filled them with pro- 
nounced Socialists. The collapse of German Liberal. 
ism of the more moderate and rational sort, which 
now seems to be complete, can hardly be regarded 
as a Bismarckian victory if it is to be followed by 
the appearance in large numb2rs of Socialists in tle 
R-ichstag. In destroying the orderly and constitu. 
tional progressive party, Bismarck has summoned 
into exis ence the party of destructive Radicalism. 
There is now practically no middle party in the 


Reichstag between the Socialists and the Conserva- | 


tives. 

Nor can the results of the elections in Alsace and 
Lorraine be accounted otherwise than ominous. It 
has been continually reiterated that these provinces 
were strongly German in feeling, and that the proc- 
ess of attaching them to the Fatherland and detach- 
ing them from France had been very rapid. If this 
were the fact, it would go far to justify the seizure 
of these provinces, and to deprive the French of any 
pretext for future conflict on their behalf. Bat the 
vote of Alsace Lorraine tells a very different story. 
All the candidatea in that section who openly advo- 

cated the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
have been elected by overwhelming majorities. 
Naturally this result has given the Germans a pew 
feeling of uneasiness, and the French a new cause ol 
elation. In Paris it is regarded asa French triumph 
of no small moment, and the bearings of it are evi- 
dent. When one adds to this unexpected revelation 


| Germany has suffered itself to be driven because it 


‘fon ig that the Pailadelphia Traction Company, supposed 


of popular feeling in Alsace- Lorraine the fact already 
mentioned, that the aggregate socialistic vote in Ger- 
many shows a gain to be counted by the hundred 
thousand, and that cities of such wealth and com 
mercial importance as Ham!urg and Frankfort-on- 
the Main are to be still represented by Socialists in 
the Reichstag, it is evident that Prince Bismarck’s 
success is not without its sbadows, and that, how- 
ever absolutism may carry things for the present in 
Germany, the evidences of reaction are already dis- 
tinct enough to give alarm. 

Modern society does not bear compression with 
equanimity ; it is willing to be persuaded and willing 
to be governed, but it is not willing to be driven. 


has recognized the essential patriotism, the great 
abilities, and the striking services of Bismarck to the 
Nation. But the impossibility of combining Bis. 
marckian absolutism with parliamentary forms 
grows every year more patent, and the moat intel 
ligent Germans are already beginning to count the 
cost and to look forward with trepidation to the 
possible results of pushing the force policy too far. 
Meanwhile the immediate effect of the elections has 
been to relieve the tension of feeling in Europe 
and to send up stocks at all the financial centers. 


The theological battle over the American Board is relieved 
by an occasional touch of the ludicrous, as in the funny 
blunder of the *‘ Christian Mirror’’ last week. Mr. Morse, 
the rejected candidate from Yale, had said: ‘ All I mean 
with reference to the bypothesis of a fature probation is 
that I do not know. Practically, it affects neither my belief 
nor my teaching ’’ This gets itself reported in the ‘‘ Mirror”’ 
in the following extraordinary fashion: ‘‘ All I mean with 
reference to the hypothesis of a future probation is that I 
do not know practically its effects either upon my belief or. 
my teaching’’! Whereupon the ‘* Mirror’’ gravely ar.ues 
that the Prudential Committee are wise in refusing to ordain 
@ man who does not himself know what the effects of his 
hypothesis will be on himself or his ministry. Doubtless 
the * Mirror’’ will enjoy a laugh at the expense of its own 
reporter, and will set its readers right next week. Mean- 
while a little merriment to relleve the grave debate will do 
no one any harm—not even poor, misreported Mr. Morse, 


_IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR. OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


4 began.” 


The Sunday riot in Cambridge was the work of the 
lawless crowd, and shoul! not be charged directly to 
the strikers P.ompt action by Mayor Rf: sell in calling 
out the militia on Monday, and summ ning to his ald 
policemen from other cities, had the desired effect, and 
all was quiet and orderly on Washington’s birthday. I 
am convinced that the laboring men in general deprecate | 
any violence and, in fact, deprecate the strike. -AmbI- 
tious leaders of the organ!zation maneuver the m {oto the 
strike. These ambitious chieftains and the loafers, the 
labor “‘ bummers,” who do not want to work more than 
half the time, yet want to be onan equality with the fsith- 
ful; industrious employees, are the barnscles upon labor. 
The large maj rity of the laborers are industrious and 
peaceable citizens, and deserve the respect and confi- 
dence of the community, but not so the ‘labor agita- 
tors.” 


+ 


_A correspondent writing from 8+. Clair, M'chigan, 
quotes these statements made in The Christian Uaton 
and ‘‘ The C ngregationalist concerning Joseph Cook's 
opening lecture in Boston, February 7, and asks for 
help to *‘ reconcile” thetwo statements. The Christian 
Union reported : ‘‘ When the exercises began, some five 
, or ten minutes after the hour, hundreds of seats on the 
fl,»or were unoccupled.” ‘‘ The Congregationalist” re- 
ported : ‘‘ An sudience... . greeted Joseph Cook as 
he stepped upon the platform at Tremont Temple that 
filled every seat.” | | 

The statement in The Christian Ualoa was made from 
personal observation and a position to count the empty 
scats. In corroboration, I quote from other B ston 
papers which reported the same lec'ure. ‘' Zion's 
| Herald :” ‘*‘ The free galleries were filled, and a good 
‘audience was gathered in the main hall ” ‘‘ Watchman 

and R flsctor:” ‘* The floors were sic war in filling, and 
many seats were unoccupled till after the exercises 
‘* Boston Herald :” ‘‘ The large audfence-room. 
was well filled.” ‘‘ Boston. Globe :” The body of the 
house was nearly all taken up.” ‘‘ Boston J >urnal :” 
‘* The reserved seats on the fl ors were nearly all occu- 
pled.” The reader should keep in mind that the gall: ries 
are ‘‘free,” and admission to the floor is by price 
*‘ tickets,” the doors being thrown open to the pubic ten 
or fifteen minutes after the service begins Last Monday’ 
the floor was not more than two-thirds filled after the 
doors had been throwa open to the public, and large 


numbers of seats in the second gallerytwere unoccupted. 


Monday of this week Dr. Meredith had reached no 


WAS in error, in part, when I wrote that the strik | deci-ion ——De Munhall, the evangelist, has com- 


ing car conductois sand drivers in South Boston 


| mercad labor: in Boston in the Baptist chnrches —— 


‘ffered the corporation arbitration which was refused_-} Dr. Cyrus Bartol preached on S inday, the fiftfeth annt- 


B. fore the strike the corporation offered to submit to 
arbitration, and renewed the offer some two days af er 
the strike was declared. These offers were refused ; later 
the strikers proposed arbitration, but on the basis that 
the new men should be discharged and the old ones 
taken back, leaviog the question in dis; ute to the arbi 
trators. This offer the company rejected ; it maintains 
that the new men shal! not be discharged to give place 
to the strikers, who went out on the demard that the: 
uniform time of a day’s work should be ten hours within 
twelve. The average time, the corporations say, was 
ten hours witbin twelve hours and twenty-two minutes, 
some of the men not exceeding twelve hours. Within 
two weeks the road has re established all {ts lines and run 
cars on schedule time, carrying about half the ordinary 
number of passengers. The strikers have put on com- 
peting barges, and while ‘hey do not cffcr violence, thé” 
riff-raff throw stones, block the streets, and teamsters do 
what they can to impede the cars by tardy movements 
Meanwhile the Metropolitan road has petitione | the city 
for the right of way to lay tracks and run cars to South 
Boston, and the petitioners are being heard by the city 
government. Only some twenty of the strikers have 
gone back, and it now looks as though the road had 
succeeded in overcoming the strike. 


In Cambridge the strike is virtually at an end, the 
corporation gettiog on with new men and some return- 
ing old men. I think it is conceded by the sensible 
employees that the strike was a mistake. There has 
been a singular turn of affairs within the last two weeks 
which cannot yet be explained—a controlling part of the 
atcck of the Cambridge road passing Into new hands, the 
prices running as high as 140 and 142 with an average 
cf s»me 130. Who are the purchasers? The best opin. 


to have the controlling interest in the South Boston 
Company, and also concerned in Boston West End ard 
suburban projects, is now the owner. This company is 
owner of cable patents. When the strike began {t was 
expected that the Cambridge and Matropolitan roads 
would soon consolidate, but the complication of aff.irs 
in S,uth Boston and other moves frustrated the scheme 
and facilitated the sudden and singular change which |, 
have described. It is suggestive that the large and 
wealthy stockholders knew just when to sell, while the 


one hundred and fiftfeth of the organiz:tfon-of the 
church. OBSERVER, 


DR. HOWARD CROSBY AND HIS WORK. 


OWARD CROSBY was born on Fubruary 27, 

1826 snd ts, therefore, sixty-one years old. His 
father was Colonel William Croshy, who was nephew 
and heir to Colonel Ritgers He thus comes from the 
ancient Dutch stock of colontal N:w York. His father, 
Colonel Crosby, was a man of the sternest integrity and 
of exalted Christian character. It 1s related of him 
that, in a time of excited speculation, he was offered 
what seemed to him an excesive price for a foe of 
land. - He declined to sel], on the ground that no one 
could afford to pay so high a figure; and, lest he should 
be tempied by further cffcrs, he left the city for a visit 
abroad. | 
Dr. Howard Crosby received a liberal education, 
and, having a taste for country life, set'led on a farm 
in Dutchess County, New York S’ate, where several 
years of his early manhood were spent. But his schol- 
arly instincts led him back to the city, and to a profes 
sorehip in the Uatversity of New York, and afterward 
in Rutgers College. New Brunswick, N J. While fill- 
ing a chair in the latter college, he was aleo pastor of 
the First Presbyterlan Church inthe ssmetown. Dr. 
Cro-by did not enter the miolstry, however, t'l' he was 
thirty-three years of age, being licensed 10 1859 His 
‘previous active business and professtonal life was fitting 
him fur his future career. Whether as pastor, clifz n, 
leader in refurms, or in whatever line of duty he has 
engaged, his business tact and knowledge of the world 
have been of inesiimable value to him. 

In 1861, at the age of thirty-five, he was ordained to 
,the Gospel ministry. A curlous anomaly fn his history 
is that, without having taken a course in any seminary, 
and before he was a minister, the degree of Doctor of 
_D.vioity was conferred upon him by Harvard Uatver- 
sity. The writer remembers no other similar instance, 

In 1863 Dr. Crosby became pastor «f the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterlan Church of New York City, and 
entered upon his brilllant career as pastor, scholar, 
reform:r, and leader in 80 many movements for the 
good of his\fellow-men. As pastor his work hae been 


average stockholders were ignorant of the state of affairs. 


richly bl When he took charge of his church 


versary of his settlement ia the North Church, and the | 
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there were 120 names on the roll, only 47 of whom could 
be found in New York. The membership fs now 1,100. 
During the twenty four years’ pastorate 2400 have 
joined the church, about 44 per cent. of whom were on 
profession. From a single feeble church it has been 
raised to one of the ten leading churches in the United 
States, sustaining two mission chapels, each wlth its 
pastor, church building, etc., all supported by the 
parent church; and few congregations in the denomi- 
nation can show a grander record for active, aggressive 
Caristlan work. Not the least remarkable part of the 
history of this pastorate {s that the interest and activity 
have been maintained unabated year by year, and the 
church {s now at the zenith of its prosperity. Duriog 
the last fifteen years it has raised more than $500,000 
for benevolent and congregational purposes. 

It would bea difficult to enumerate the work done by 
Dr. Crosby outside his congregation. In Presbytery, 
Synod, and Genera! Assembly, in meetings of every kinc, 
in benevolent and educational institutions and boards, 
and in various social and political reforms, his voice 
and influence have been a powerful factor. For many 
years he was Chancellor of the New York University, 
and the Presbyterlan Churck has done him the highest 
honor that it is posslble for her to confer upon any one. 
In 1873 he was Moderator of the General Assembly that 
met at Baltimore, and in 1882 he was Moderator of the 
Synod of New York at Utica. Asa citizen heis known 
for his fearless and persistent warfare on the liquor 
power. He has been an untiring opponent of the liquor 
saloon, and no man {is more hated and feared by those 
engaged in that satanic business. 

In person Dr. Crosby is of middle stature, wlth bright 
hazel eyes and expressive mouth. When aroused to 
indignation his eyes flash like fire, but when preaching 
the Word they are full of tenderness. One great charm 
is the changing expression of his face, which {s full cf 
sweetness or severe in its dignity, as the occasion calls 
forth. His voice is wonderfully clear and strong, and 
most expressive. He speaks in deep chest tones, and one 
never tires of their music. He reads his morning ser- 
mons from manuscript, while the evening service is 
entirely extempore, and is always prompt to the minute, 
and always brief, the sermon never lasting over thirty 
minutes. The morning sermons are for ‘‘ the edifica- 
tion of the body of Christ” and the awakening of sin- 
ners. All worldiiness and sin of every form is de- 
nounced in terms that cannot be mistaken. The evening 
and extempore discourse is exegetical. While forctble 
and to the point in debate, he is a most chivalrous 
antagonist, cherishing no petty animosities, and treating 
all with the courtesy of ‘‘a gentleman of the old school.” 

There has been much said about Dr. Crosby’s views 
on wine, and he is somet{mes misunderstood or misrep- 
resented. It isa subject of which he seldom speaks— 
never in the pulpit. The writer has known him a 
quarter of a century, and has for years been intimately 
associated with him, without hearing those views ex- 

pressed In public. The Doctor believes simply : 

1. That distilled liquors are dangerous and should 

ane be used as a beverage. | 
. That places where liquor is sold to be drunk on the 
should be abolished. 

3. That wine and other fermented liquors if taken in 

moderation are wholesome. | 

4, That to unconditionally condemn the use of wine 
is casting a reproach on our Lord, wno drank end made 

. That Christian teaching should be against excess 
in 


ART TALK FROM BOSTON. 
By Miss O. M. Rowe. 


N astute French statesman once said, ‘‘ France 

must be great, therefore France must have art.” 
The City of the Puritans, unmindful of the traditions 
of the forefathers, seems to have sald, ‘‘ Boston must 
have art.” We prefer to find the reason in a wide- 
spread, growlng love of art for its own sake, rather than 
the hope of achieving greatness, How serious the art 
interest is, and how vital, appears from the fact that, 
aside from those receiving instruction in the public and 
normal schools, there are. about 12,000 art students in 
Maesachusetts, and the majority are studying with the 
acknowledged purpose of a life occupation. For their 
own sakes, let us hope that a large number will follow 
art in its application to the various industries. 

So swiltly do the gallery exhibitions and studio 
receptions follow each other that only a thrifty use of 
absolute leisure sufficeth for these things. The narrow 
limit of a single article leaves much unsaid, and I can 
only glean, for popular reading, where there is an ‘‘ em- 
barrassment of riches.” While the historic Common 


was gay with russet and yellow, Mr. W. H. Fanning 
brought his annual collection of water-colors for 
Leonard’s hammer, which has struck the destiny of so 
many pictures. These exhibitions haye covered a wide 
range, showing all the faults as well as the admirable 
qualities of water-color painting, and they have a sure 


educational value for the thousand daily visitors. In 
m!dwinter he ‘brought a second collcction. 

There was something pathetic to me in the “‘ going, 
going, gone,” that scattered the rich antique furniture, 
the fine bronzrs, and bric-A brac gathered by Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis, whom Boston should always hold 
in grateful remembrance. Largely by her efforts was 
Washington's birthday made a legal holiday, and his 
Mount Vernon home preserved to the nation. She was 
a leader in gathering and distributing supplies during 
the war, and came nearer establishing a sa/on here than 
any other lady. Besides many engravings, she left fifty 
ofl paintings, many of themexcellent. Among the most 
interesting was a large picture palnted by William M. 
Hunt in his best period. It represented a girl carrying 
a lamb and followed by a sheep, relieved against a sun- 
seteky. This brought $400, and the painting of an 
auburn-haired girl, showing the unmistakable Jumi{nous 
quality of Greuze, sold for $210, while the diecerning 
artist who pald $37.50 for a rubicund portrait of Com- 
modore Perry has verified it as a genulne Stuart, and 
now exults in a large offer for it. 

Early in the season Williams & Everett's gallery was 
hung with about a score of pictures familiarly known as 
the ‘‘’Squam P-ctures,” because the scenes are taken 
from a lovely nook near Cape Ann, which the Indians 
called Annikquam. A large cinvas, ‘‘ When the 
Shadows Lengthening Fall,” displays Mr. W. L. Pick- 
nell’s strong and brilifant qualities. A rough shore road 
extends off toward the horizon, with gray ledges on the 
left and a rocky stretch on the right, and we feel sure 
the sea {s just beyond, for the bracing salt flavor is in the 
atmosphere. The afternoon shadows fall athwart the 
road, and one gleam of light Iles upon it, a hint of sun- 
set in the gray, softsky. A profound human {interest 
csnters in the strongly painted figure of a laborer in the 
foreground, homeward bound with a bundle of sticks on 
his back. It is a powerful expression of a genuine New 


‘England scene, and makes a deep impression. ‘The 
‘summer work of the brothers H. Bolton Jones and 


Francis C. Jones is also here, and is quite in harmony 
with Picknell’s work, and betrays artistic comradeship. 

Here also was an Interesting exhibition by D. Jerome 
Elwell. During years of study at the Antwerp Acad- 
emy he learned to love the picturesque waterways, the 
broad expanse and del!c!ous restfulness of the Dutch 
atmosphere. Later, in Venice, the charm of water still 
fascinates him, with a glory added in Italian skies and 
Venetian architecture. These influences are easily trace 
able in his art, as well as the more recent impressions of 
New England scenes. 

The annual exhibition of the Art Club is always 
anticipated with interest. The members distribute 
tickets liberally, and the daily attendance rarely falls 
below a thousand. Varnishing Day was enlivened by an 
irate artist who mounted a ladder and removed his paint- 
ing from the frame because it was ‘‘ skied” over the 
entrance. He is undoubtedly one of the best flower 
painters in the country, and last year the Ciub purchased 
one of his works. This year they selected ‘‘ On the 
Muscatatuck,” by T. C. Steele, of Indianapolis ; ‘‘ No- 
vember in the Woods,” by Frank Bicknell, of Malden, 
Mass. ; and ‘‘ Tattered and Torn,” by Alfred Kappes, of 
New York. The purchase of the latter is not easily 
explained. Imagine an old colored woman in the middle 
of arqualid room lighting her pipe. Her ‘‘ livery of 
poverty ” is not picturesque ; and in the background two 
of her cronies are gossiping, and acold daylight falls 
on the strange scene. The artist felt no sympathy for 
their pitlable degradation, and the picture attracts only 
by its eccentricity. Regretting the absence of exception- 
ally fine pictures, we are glad that the average quality 
of the 135 shown Is fairly good. Of the 110 exhibitors 
about fifty reside in Boston and suburbs, about thirty 
live in New York, and the remainder are Americans 
abroad and from other cities. Nothing shows what 
Boston art/sts are doing more distinctively than the 
exhibition of the Paint and Clay Club which is now 
beiog hung in this gallery. The catalogue is a good 
specimen of artistic bookmaking. It is profusely illus. 
trated with excellent pen and-ink drawings and wood 
engravings, and re flects great credit on this enterprising 
club. 

M. Paul Rajon, one of the great French etchers, has 
been here working on a plate after ‘‘The Last Ray,” a 
large painting by Jules Breton, owned by Dr. C. J. 
Weld. David Neal, of whom Massachusetts is justly 
proud, and whose dignified reserve conveys a hint of 
his power, was here in the fall, working on portratits. 
Among these is one of James Savage, for years Prest- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical Soclety— which, by 
the way, has a rare colleciion of portraits of ancient 
worthies. His marked individuality and racy conver- 
sation so impressed Thackeray, the novelist, that he said 
to his Boston host, ‘‘ I must see this dear, delightful old 
Mr. Savage again.” It was this society, whose mem- 
bership includes lynx-eyed historians like Francis Park- 
man, that penetrated the fraudulent history that accom- 
panied the Sharples portraits, and thus led to an exposé 


of the sham pictures. The art critics of New York 


and Boston cannot pride themselves on their insight in 
this matter. Certainly few exhibitions appealed to the 
popular imagination more powerfully. 

An effort is being made to buy George Fuller’s Jast 
work, ‘‘ Arethusa,” for the Art Museum. It is a fine 
example of bis pecullar genius, 1a its best phase, and it 
is fitting that it should remain in the clty where he 
lived and labored. The print-room at the Museum is 
now devoted to an exhibition of the etchings of Charles 
Storm van Gravesande, the greatest living Dutch etcher. 
Few have known 80 well how to etch simply and beauti- 
fully at the same time, which Is the etcher’s consummate 
gift. The Museum fs to be congratulated on securing 
the permanent services of a connoisseur like Mr. 8. R. 
Koehler to take charge of its valuable collections of 
prints. 

Boston is enjoying a rare treat in six afternoon Jlect- 
ures on Greek Art, with special reference to Pheidias, 
by Dr. Charles Waldstein. He was born, I think, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is now Director of the Fitz- William 
Museum and Reader of Classical Arche >logy at Cam- 
bridge University, Eagland. It is said that he was 
attracted by a head among some Greek fragments in 
the Louvre. Obtaining a plaster cast of it, he carried 
it to London and found, just as he expected, that it 
fitted one of the torsos of the Parthenon frieze. This 
brilliant plece of insight won him the recognition it 
deserved. 

Chase’s gallery, in Hamilton Place, so often hone 
with choice etchings, was recently devoted to a memo- — 
tial exhibition of the late Jobn B. Johnson’s paintings. 
Few who studied these hundred oil paintings and the 
sketches failed to sadly realfzo that death had robbed 
us of the best cattle painter in America. His work re- 
vealed a breadth, strength, and Jargeness too seldom 
seen. He knew the animals he painted, and we feel 
sure he loved them. He appreciated keenly and with 
genuine sympathy the tenderness and humor as well -as 
the vigor and superb life of these creatures. 

Rirely has an exhibition stirred so deep an interest 
here as the one hundred and thirty-three ‘‘ pictures, stud. 
jes, and sketches” of William M. Chase, of New York. 
They were shown at the Art Club Gallery, amid tropical 
plants and Oriental draperies. They were specially val- 
uable to artists as ancxposition of his masterly technique, 
charming color schemes, and strong artist feeling. They 
included all kinds of work, on all kinds of subjects, in 
all stages—but completion. Mr. Chase says ‘‘an artist 
is never twice the same man,” and his restlessness hur- 
ries him on to another work the moment his idea is 
transferred, no matter !f the canvas shows or the por- 
trait has no background. Surely he paints what he secs 
as he sees it, with originality and fervor. Nothing is 
too lowly, from washerwomen hanging clothes to the 
sublime sweep of sky and sea. Yet the paintings are 
all fragments—very clever, with rare merits, to be sure, 
but still fragments, and one longs to see what these hun- 
dreds of forceful impressions would be if wrought into 
a grand composition. Few of his faces touch us by 
their personality. ‘‘A portrait should show a person 
at the very best,” but that of Whistler turns to us only 
the whimsical], eccentric side. Imagine a thin man, 
with a preposterous pose, against a yellowish back- 
ground, superciliously surveying the world through a 
single eye glass as he clutches a black walking-stick. 
In a recent letter, apropos of coming to America, W hist- 
ler says of this portrait : ‘‘Chase’s monstrous lampoon 
has prepared me for the tomahawk on landing. How 
dared he (Chase) do this wicked thing, and I, who was 
charming, made him beautiful on canvas, the master 
of the avenues ?” 

Doll & Richards have shown us one example of what 
Ruskin calls ‘‘ uncompromising realism” in Winslow 
Homer's masterplece, ‘‘ Undertow.” It represents an Inci- 
dent that deeply impressed him. Twogirls while bathing 
are carried to sea by the undertow, and, clasped together 
in a rigid embrace, are brought in by two sailors. The na- 
ture, quality, and movement of the sea, and the thin edge 
of the curling breaker, the chilly salt air flashing with 
pale light, are all faultless. The forms of the uncon- 
scious girls, thestruggling, panting rescuers, arestrongly | 
modeled, and the absolute fact of truth is grandly told. 
I heard a young artist, when looking at it, say to his 
friend, ‘‘ What a grip that picture gets on a man !” 

The old Park Street mansion where Malbone painted 
and George Ticknor wrote, where also Lafayette was 
welcomed, now contains Kimball’s art store. Visitors 
who cannot buy, but come to learn, are sure of courteous 
attention. The tiny gallery can only hold collections so 
small as to insure careful inspection without fatigue. 
Here I found, one gray winter morniog, the warmth and 
color of summer in a charming exhibition of water- 
color flowers by Ellen Robbins. Surely, to p int flow- 
ers one needs to see with the eye of a botanist, but feel 
with the heart of a poet. These were replaced by Ellen 
Hale’s work in oil, charcoal, and pastel, the latter being 
especially good. An oil painting, ‘‘ American Winter,” 
bore the mark of the Salon, and pictures an aged man 
sitting by a window of greenery within and sofily fall- 
ing snow without, As I studied it, 9 friend whispered, 
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‘* What a pity she did not pitch her color a whole octave 
higher!” This gallery next exhibited fifty examples of 
Louls K. Harlow’s watercolors. He has grown to 8 
high place in this department of art. The harmonious 
gradations of color, the poetic eentiment, tender but 
deep, are quickly felt! What could be more satisfac- 
tory than the broad sweep of shore, with stray bits of 
wreck in the foreground and figures in the distance, 
while sea birds filt about in the warm, soft, permeating 
sunset ? The dusky hush of the ‘‘ Twilight,” the rich, 
ruddy sunset on the deserted ‘‘ Mill,” the almost color- 
less sea view, with a buoy fastened to an old tree, while 
distant sails lift sharp ou!lines against an amber sky— 
these effects reveal a subtlety of eye and hand not often 
seen. 

Here also were shown the reproductions by the ladies 
of the Leek Soclety, England, of the famous Bayeux 
tspestries. The original was made by Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror, and her maidens, efght hundred 
years go, to commemorate his exploits. It was kert 
for ages in the Bayeux Cathedral. The roll of linen is 
227 feet long and 20 feet wide, and is embroidered with 
the figures of 623 men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 505 other 
animals, 37 buildings, 41 boats, and 49 trees ; in all, 1,512 
figures They are very quaint and curious, and qulte 
grotesque, and of more historic than artistic interest. 
Just now the gallery contains a fine collection of the 
etchings of Stephen Parrish, one of the best American 
etchers. 

All who love and understand a dog are interested {n 
the large pafnting, ‘‘ Calling Out the Hounds,” executed 
for the Myopia Club. The odd name indicated a fact, 
that originally the members are all near-sighted, and 
gererally spectacled. The hunting lodge is an old msn- 
sion in Hamilton, near ‘‘ Gall Hamilton’s” home. The 
master of the hounds, !n scarlet coat and white trousers, 
is represented as refping in his spirfted black horse 
with one band, as he blows a horn, to which the 
pack of about twenty hounds respond, showing every 
variety of attitude, in the foreground. Their individ- 
uality is marked, and, indeed, they are portraits. The 
keeper of the kennel, as he entered the gallery, gave 
one look, and sald, ‘‘Them’s my dogs—know every 
one of ’em!” In the background the hunters emerge 
from the forest rich with October’s ruddy glow. The 
animals were painted by Alexander Pope, the landscape 
by Emil Carleen, and the result is really admirable, 
despite the obvious difficulties. But the picture suffers 
from inevitable comparison with Courbet’s wonderful 
dogs at the Art Museum. 

I stop, not as an Indian does, because [ have no more 
to say, but because I have so much. 


INTERESTING CO-OPERATIVE EXPERI- 
MENTS. 


FEW days ago The Christian Union received a 


copy of the by-laws and of the last quarterly 
reports of the Arlington Cooperative Asscclation of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. As this enterprise has suc 
cessfully weathered through the first two ‘‘ fatal years,” 
its constitution is worthy of examination. : 

The Assoclation carries on the business of a general 
“country” stcre—groceries, dry goods, boots and shoes, 
and fuel. All goods are sold strictly for cash, at the 
average market prices. Dividends sre declared at the 
end of each quarter. Stockholders are given five per 
cent. upon the capital invested. A certaln amount is 
set apart for the sinking fund, and the remaining profits 
distributed among the customers in proportion to the 
amount of goods purchased. Those who prefer receive 
their dividends in stock. Most of the customers have 
become stockholders, since only half of the regular divi- 
dend is declared to non-stockholders. . 

During the quarter ending in October, 1886, the gross 
amount of the sales was $12,700, and the protits $1 019; 
during the quarter ending in January, 87, the gross 
sales were $15 200, and the net profits $1345. Each 
quarter about one seventh of the prcfits were carried to 
the sinking fund, and yet the members received a divi 
dend of eight per cent. upon all their purchases. 

The amount of capital invested in the business is 
about $4,000. The Asscclation does not own its store- 
room, but rents one for $280 a year. The profit 
of $1,315 during the last quarter was the net profit over 
and above all salaries, rent, and interest. The amount 
expended {fn salaries was but six hundred dollars, In 
this co operative experiment, therefore, the profits were 
more than twice as great as the wages! Such a fact as 
this strongly indicates that if laborers could become 
their own capitalists, and intelligently manage their own 
industries, labor's share of the product would be 
materially increased. 

Another interesting experiment which has recently 
been reported to The Christian Union is that of the 
N. O. Nelsun Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Last March the head of this firm issued to 
his employees a circular which read as follows : 


_ * Boginning with January 1, this year, we propose to 


divide the profits made in our business upon the following 
basis : 

‘‘ After allowing seven per cent. interest on actual cap- 
ital invested, the remainder will be divided equally upon 
the total amount of wages paid and capital employed. 
Each employee will get luis proportion according to the 
amount of wages paid him for the year.’’ 

Of course the amount of capital employed was much 
greater than the total amount of wages, so that most of 
the surplus profits still went to capital. But in spite of 
this, on the 221 of January Mr. Nelson issued to his 
employees another circular which began : ‘‘ Herewith I 
hand you $4,828, being your dividends under our profit- 
sharing plan adopted at the -teginning of the year.” 
The number of employees participating was one hun. 
dred and fifty. They were given the privilege of re- 


ninety per cent. of them chose to receive the stock. 
Last year was an exceptionally good one to test the 
value of the plan. During the first part of the year the 
great railroad strike and the labor difficulties seriously 
interfered with the prosperity of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of St. Louls. Mr. Nelson, to whom we applied 
for information, writes us that he found the profit-shar- 
ing system of advantage to his company as well as to 
his men. Upon this point he says: ‘‘ Our experiment 
has proven eminently satisfactory. The extensive and 


seasons, led us to investigate remedies. Profit-sharing 


. When the eight-hour movement was inaugurated, 
we consulted with our men and agreed upon doing what- 
ever became general in our lines of manufacturing. At 
a manufacturers’ meeting held in Pittsburg in May it was 
decided to adopt fifty-five hours per week. We did so, 
and ran at that rate throughoutthesummer. On Iinvesti- 
gation we found that only three or four other manufactur- 
ers had adopted the short hours, and upon stating these 
facts- to our men they unanimously requested, to ‘Te 
sume full hours.” 

During the coming year Mr. Nelson proposes that 8 
small sum shall be set apart for the estabiishment of a 
library and reading-room, and a much larger cne shall 
be devoted to the accumulation of a provident fund for 
disabled employees and their families. Such proposal. 
tlons as these do not, of course, mean co-operation, but 
they mean thata great step is being taken in establishing 
a community of interests between the laborers and their 
employers. The former are given a personal interest in 
the success of the latter. Profit sharing means that the 
two classes sball co operate—that there shall be = 
instead of war. 


Another experiment of the same nature has recently 
been determined upon: by the Rumford Chemical Works 
at Providence, Rhode Island. Professor Horsford, the 
hesd of this firm, has made it a settled principle to 
employ the best quality of labor, and to mafntain this 
quality by according the fairest possible treatment. Not 
only have the factory and the Aenements been made 
cheerful and wholesome, but the laborers have been 
encouraged to build thelr own homes The company 
now has under consideration the formation of a Trust 
Company, which shall be a butiding assoclation, in 
which the members run no risk of forfeiting thelr depos- 
its in case of sickness or misfortune. The result of the 
continued good treatment of the hands has been an entire 
absence of labor diflicultfes, and a permanent force of 
skilled laborers. Recently the company decided that 
the laborers who had helped toem build up their 
business were deserving of a still further interest 
in the. profits. They have therefore issued a cir- 
cular announcing that hereafter the employees who 
have been ten years in their service shall receive an 
annual bonus of ten per cent. upon their wages ; 
thcse who have been wi:h them fifteen‘ years, fifteen 
per cent.; twenty years, twenty pcr csnt.; twenty- 
five yeara and over, twenty-five per cent. To each 
young woman who marries before the end of her ten 


wedding present equal to a percentage of her salary. 
corresponding to the number of years she has been em- 
ployed. The young woman who has been In the works 
seven years, and is getting $300 salary, is thus prom- 
ised a wedding present of $21. 


- Meanwhile there loom up before the country the great 
co-operative enterprises of the Kuights of Labor. In 
1880 the general convention of this body established a 
co-operative fund, in support of which regular dues were 
assessed from the entire membership. In the next con- 
vention the provision making these dues compulsory 
was repealed, but the fund was continued, and conirt- 
butions solicited. During the last few years the inter- 
est in co-operation seems to have increased, and some 
of the trade assembiies have been levying co opcrative 
dues. A short time ago It was announced that the clgar- 
makers, by means of assessments of five cents a month, 
had accumulated about $60 000, and proposed to start a 
co operative factory in New York. Their best work- 


celving stock in the company instead of cash, and over | 


threatening strikes of last year, as well as of previous 


|} seemed to us the most natural and most feasible plan. 


years’ service Mr. Horsford has personally promised a 


|men are to be eelected for the new factory, sud the | 


profits of the enterprise are to be used for the establish 
ment of similar factories in other cities. The idea is 
that the New York factory shall be madea kind of 
training school in co-operation. Ifthe Knights of Labor 
over the country wil! patronfza their own insti:ution, 
there is no reason why the right kind of workmen might 
not make ita great success. At the same time the 
Knights at Chicago are talking of establishing a co- 
operative colony in Tennessee. Whether or not these 
plans are fulfilled, the fact that they are talked about 
and that funds are being raised for them is a sign of the 
times. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
ADOPTION OF CONSTITUTION. 


By Henry C. Rogrnson. 


HE ‘‘ Independent” lately had a short editorial 

and a longer contributed article upon the proprieties 
of time and place for celebrating the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The distinguished author of the contributed article, 
Dr. Lossing, argued in favor of selecting June 21, 1888, 
as the time for the observances, because New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth in chronological order of the ratifying 
States, acted on that day of the month im 1788, and, as 
it took the ratification of nine States to make the Con- 
stitution binding, therefore, his article says, the Constt- 
tution was then adopted. As to place, he advocates a 
celebration at the capitals of the nine States which were 
first to ratify. 

With great respect for the opinions and views of Dr. 
Lossing as a student of history, it seems to me that both 
of his conclusions are fair subjects of criticism. 

Beginning with his suggestion as to the place of cele- 
bration, it is, first of all, open to the objection that it is 
significant of the spirit of the old Articles of Confedera- 
tfon rather than of the Constitution. It utterly lacks 
unity. A celebration by each of the confirming States, 
at the time of its own confirmation, would be full of fine 
local sentiment, and a seemly thing; but a celebration 
of the instrument as a whole should be national. And 
the voice of praise should not be. divided in its utter- 
ance. Our chorus should not be <¢p:rated, nor our 
orchestra distributed through sixteen degrees of -latt- 
tude. It would disfigure the symbolism of the 
hour, and would suggest confusion and distraction 
rather than harmony a:d union. Again, it would be 
painfully narrow in us to shut out of the congratula- 
tions of the day the twenty-nine States and ten Terri- 
torfes which were not of these nine corfirming parties, 


| but whose birth and greatness were once hidden in the 


Constitution and have since been revesled to the com- 
mon glory of the Republic. 

It would seem that the voices of sentiment and of 
sound judgment concur in suggesting Patladelphia, the 
city of the Convention, as the one fitting place for the 
celebration. It is the work of the Convention which bas 
filled history with light, and made the R-puhiic the im 
measurable success that {t has been, and which has given 
to the race an example not only of seif government by 
a p.ople, but of a proper distribution of sovereign pow- 
ers aud a proper separation of local and general govern 
ment which Western civilization is everywhere studying 
and aljopting. To separate the celebration from the 
scene of that historic gather{og would rob the affair of 
its tenderest association, and take out of it one of its 
chief motives for reverence. 

As to the time, it would seem as if an inspection of 
the instrument itself ought to settle the matter beyond 
dispute. Every written or printed copy of the instru- 
ment, in historical, legislative, or judicial record, tells 
the same ‘story : 

** Done in convention by the unanimon3 consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the Uuited States of 
America the twelfth. 

“‘In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names.—G° WasHINGTON, Presid’t & Deputy from Vir- 
ginia,’’ etc. 

It would be difficnit to find any text-book of law or of 
history which does not, {n the popular sense, give as the 
date of the Constitution September 17, 1787. If we open, 
for instance, the Ravised Statutes of the United States, 
1878 at page 17, we find the copy of the Constitution. 
Its title fs: ** Constitution of the Uatted States, 1787.” 
But Dr. Lossing says, and truly, that it was necessary 
for the perfection of the Constitution that it be ratitied 
by nine States. But what is 4 ratification but a retro- 
spective act which goes back to the date of the thing 
ratified, and thereafter speaks from that Original hour ? 
The Constitution was made by the venerable and bonor- 
able agents and representatives of the S:ates; and when 
it was confirmed by the States, which were in a sense 
their principals, the confirmation, of necessity, and 
because it was a confirmation, made the organic law 
speak from the date of {ts creation. ‘' Omnis ratihabitio 
retrotrahttur et mandato priori equiparatur.” 


The Constitution did not become practically operative 
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until the first Wednesday of March, a.p. 1789 (see 
Owings v. Speed, etc., 5 Wheat, 420). 

And so, if we go away from the hour of the Convention 
itself to search for another hour of its adoption, we go to 
sea. We may stop at the last necessary confirming act, 
or at the date of its efficiency as regards State laws, or at 
the hour when the Executive took oath, or when the 
machinery was at last completed by choice of Congress, 
President, and judiciary. | 
_ In avery important sense the members of the Conven- 
tion represented the people of the United States, as the 
initial utterance of the Constitution declares. Of course 
we do not design to suggest a rediscussion of the ques- 
tion whether the Constitution is: more than a compact 
between States, which statesmen and courts have so often 
considered, and whose agitation the Union army finally 
forever composed ; but it must be conceded by all politi- 
cal philosophy thatin an important sense the Conven- 
tion represented the people of the country, and when its 
members signed the organic law they fulfilled their trust 
to the people as a whole. | 

While the claims of localities and of perlods may find 
occasion for constitutional celebration of things in and 
about the Constitution, as the first Wednesday of March, 
1789, when the instrument became ¢fficlent, or the 30th 
of April of that year, when Washington took his oath of 
office, or the 2ist day of June, 1788, when the last of 
the nine States necessary for ratification ratified it, we 
submit that the date of the adoption by the Convention 
of the immortal instrument itself is eminently and alone 
the date of its birth. Dr. Lossing would hardly say that 
the great State of New York, which had been #0 con- 
spicuous, by the personal power and matchless intellect 
of Hamilton, in the promotion.of the Constitution, was 
really not a party to its adoption because it happened to 
ratify the proceedings of the Convention a month after 
it had already been adopted by a sufficient number 
of States to fulfill its ratification, nor that the then 
greater, now less, State of Virginia, with its wholly un- 
equaled Board of Deputies because it included Wash- 
ington—the State at whose motion the Convention con- 
vyened—should be left out of the jubilees of the hour 
(unless she went over to Deleware to celebrate) because, 
like New York, she happened to lag a few days behind 
New Hampshire in confirming the priceiess labors of 
her representatives in the Convention. 

We submit that the only day to which the nation can 
point and say, ‘‘ This is our birthday,” is the 17th of 
September, and the only spot to which the whole people 
can point and say, ‘‘ This fs our birthplace,” is the city 
of the Convention. ee 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


TO SAVE THE BOYS. 


By W. M. F. Rounp. 


T isa grand thing—the Burnham Industrial Farm ! 
Perhaps, my reader, you do not Know what it is. 
I'll tell you, and I hope to make you a friend and patron 
of the institution. Let us begin at the beginning. 
When first the writer found himself engaged in the 
work of the Prison Association of New York, he thought 
that there was an institution, correctional or penal or 
educational, provided for offenders of every class. He 
saw a vast scheme of houses of refuge, reformatories, 
protectories, penitentiaries, and prisons. Surely there 
was no age and no condition of wrong-doing that was 
not provided for! A few days only went by, and one 
morning a pale-faced, care-worn woman appeared in the 
office of the Prison Association, and, when she was sure 
there was no one in hearing, said, in broken whispers : 
**T’ve come, sir, to ask you what I’d better do with 
my boy; he’s going wrong.” And, little by little, she 
told the story, which afterward became a familiar one 
in my ears—how the father had died when Jimmy was 


a litle boy ; how she had worked hard to keep a home; | 


how Jimmy had begun by playing truant ; how she had 
taken him from school, and found him a place as cash- 


boy in a store; then came his discharge from that] 


place, and from place after place—for idleness in one 
case, and suspicion of dishonesty in another; how he 
had become acquainted with a bad set of boys, and 
stayed out at night, and pawned his best clothes and 
pawned articles of furniture to get money for cigarettes 
and the theater and worse; how, at last, she felt that 
neither her love nor parental authority had any hold on 
Jimmy, and what should she do with him? Poor, 
broken motker’s heart! How she faltered as she told 
the story ! and how the hot tears came to her eyes as 
she said: ‘‘I can't, I can’t let Jimmy grow up to bea 
criminal. What shall I do with him? Tell me, sir, 
for the love of God!” For the love of God—it wasa 
strong appeal! Then we cast about to find a place. 
Tnere were circumstances in the case of Jimmy that 
made us believe the House of Refuge not quite the 
place for him. His mother was a Protestant, and £0 
the excellent Catholic Protectory was not the place for 
us to send him. He had committed no felony, and, 
even if he had, he was too young to be sent to the 
E'mira Reformatory. The old apprenticeship system 


| 


had practically gone out, and the mother could not 
‘‘bind Jimmy out” to a good, firm Christian master 
who would care for him while teaching him a full 
trade. And so, after searching earnestly, ‘‘ for the love 
of God,” we found no place for Jimmy. 

From thst time on the saintly Stephen Cutter, my 
associate in the office of the Prison Association, made 
with me this discovered need a subject of prayer. 
Week after week, month after month, over and over, 
trying to be patient for the ‘‘ fullness of time,” reminded 
and stimulated by scores of such cases as I have de- 
scribed, we looked for the institution of some place, in 
the country preferably, where unruly boys should be 
taken and trained for useful lives. And Stepben Cutter 
lived to see his prayers answered in the gift of the Burn- 
ham Industrial Farm to the philanthropic agencies of 
the State. 

Where fs it? Come in your imegination up smong 
the hills cf Columbia County—those lovely Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts do not stop at the State line; 
here they are, rising up about the shores of Lake 
Queechy, which mirrors their fertile slopes—one of the 
loveliest lakes in America. Here is an old Shaker settle- 
ment, with large houses, shops, barns, a dairy ; and 
the shops are full of machinery and tools, and the barns 
are full cf hay and cattle, and the forge is ready for the 
coals in the blacksmith’s shop, and the timber is ready 
at hand for the saw-mill, and the brown old earth is 
ready for the crops, and the hillsides are ready for the 
cattle, and the great rooms of the buildings are ready for 
the boys, and the boys are ready for the institution—all 
but—and such a pitiful little “‘ but” that the Christian 
people of the State must get it out of sight in a month. 

The whole farm—shops, tools, cattle, machinery, 
buildings, land, and forest—has all been given to save 
the boys; ‘‘ dut” there is no money to siart it. Five 
hundred and eighty acres waiting for the seed and the 
plow and the directing voice of the farmer! Some- 
body is going to have the privilege, ‘‘for the love of 
God,” to furnish the seed and the plow and the little 
yearly sum to pay the farmer. Theshops are all ready ; 
but the great houses are not furnished ; beds, tables, . 
chairs, linen, household utensils—all these are needed ; 
and, ‘‘ to save the boys,” somebody is going to have the 
privilege of furnishing them! It is only a smal!) sum 
that is needed now, considering the great work that is 
to be done—seventeen thousand dollars! But there fs 
great haste in this need. Boys are going to ruin every 
month that might be saved to honest, useful citizenship 
if only this money could be had. It must be had, and 
on the first of April the boys must go to work on the 
farm. 

The trustees are all ready to receive the money and to 
apply itcarefully. See whotheyare. Their very names 
constitute a pledge that the money or goods you give 
will be rightly administered. The President is Samuel 
D. Babcock, the Secretary is Lewis Delafield, the 
Corresponding Secretary is William M. F. Round, the 
Treasurer is William B. Sloane ; and William A. Potter, 
Dr. Cornelius B. Agnew, Frederick G. Burnham, 
Charlton T. Lewis, John E. Parsons, Thomas Denny, 
Miss Arria Huntington, Miss Grace H. Dodge, and Mrs. 
Catherine Van Rensselaer Townsend constitute the 
Board of Trustees. Whether you send one dollar or 
one thousand, whether you send a bedstead or a book, 
whether you send a piece of muslin or a spool of thread, 
your gift will be administered as a sacred trust, for the 
high and holy purpose of eaving the boys. Only, send 
quickly ; and let your communications be addressed to 
the writer of th!s, or to the Treasurer, at 65 Bible House, 
New York City. ay 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


XII].—TO PARENTS ON THE TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN. 


DO not like to sow the seeds of suspicion in the 
minds of parents about their children, but there are 
thousands and thousands of parents in our great cities 
who think, who know, that their children ‘“ never lie,” 
and yet their tongue is like a bended bow. They think 
their children never drink ; but there is not a fash{on 
able saloon within a mile of their homes that the 
boys are not familiar with. They think their children 
never do unvirtuous things ; and yet they reek with un- 
virtue. There are many young men who, when they 
return to their father’s houses, are supposed to have been 
making visits to this or that person. It isa mere guise. 
The practice of allowing children to go out at night to 
find their own companions and their own places of 
amusement may leave one in twenty unscathed and 
without danger ; but I think that nineteen out of twenty 
fall down wounded or destroyed. And if there is one 
thing that should be more imperative than another, it is 
that your children shall be at home at night ; or that, if 
they are abroad, you shall be abroad with them. There 
may be things that it is best that you should do for your 
children, though you would not do them for yourselves; 
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but they ought not to goanywhere at night, to see sights, 
or to take pleasure, unless you go with them, until they 
are grown to man’s estate and their habits are formed. 
And nothing is more certain than that to grant the child 
liberty to go outside of the parental roof and its restraints 
in the darkness of night is bad, and only bad, and that 
continually. | 

Do not suppose that a child is hurt only when he is 
broken down. I have quite a taste in china cups and 
euch things. I like a beautiful cup, and I have noticed 
that when the handle gets knocked off from a cup of 
mine that cup is spoiled for me. When I look at it 
afterward I never see the beauty, but always see the 
broken handle, If I havea beautiful mirror, and it is 
cracked, it may still answer all the purposes that I want 
a mirror for—to reveal my beauty—but nevertheless it {s 
spoiled for my eye. ‘There is that crack, and when I 
look into the glass I never see myself half so much as I 
see the crack. Its perfection is gone. In the matter of 
beauty, a speck or a blemish is more than al! besides, 
and takes away the pleasure of all besides. And it does 
not require that a child should be broken down to be 
made useless by his exposures to temptation. I aver 
that there are many things which no man can learn 
without being damaged by themallhis lifelong. There 
are many thoughts which ought never to find a passage 
through a man’s brain. As an eel, if he were to wrizgle 
across your carpet, would leave a siime which no brush 
could take off, so there are many things which no per- 
sop can know and ever recover from the knowledge of. 

There are the minions of Satan that go around with 
hidden pictures and books under the Japels of their coats 
showing them to the young, with glazing, lustful, 
hideous, infernal scenes represented, which once to have 
seen is to remember. 

I can gay these things, when some others could not, 
because I am known, and want to be known, as a 
friend of liberty and a friend of pleasure. I rebuke the 
young who would turn monks. Ido not believe in 
solitude. Ido not believe in melancholy. I believe in 
gayety and joyousness. And I believe that the closer a 
man keeps to the laws of nature the happler he will be, 
and ought to be. Therefore, being on the side of liberty 
though not on the side of license—being on the side of 
wholesome, manly pleasures, and freedom in the in- 
dulgence of them—I have authority to say, When you 
pervert nature in this way it is utterly wicked and utterly 


abominable. 


There is another application which, although partial, 
is of great range and of supreme importance, addressing 
itself to doctors, to guardians, and to parents, chiefly. 
I refer to the practice of allowing children to go out at 
night into the streets, if in cities ; or, if in the country, 
allowing children to find their companions at night, and 
their pleasures at. night, away from parental inepection. 
If I wanted to make the destruction of a child sure, I 
would give him unwatched liberty after dark. You can- 
not do a thing that will be so nearly a guarantee of a 
child’s damnation as to let him have the liberty of the 
streets at night. 

I do not belfeve in bringing up the young to know life, 
as itissald. I should just as soon think of bringing up 
a child by cutting some of the cords of his body and 
lacerating his nerves and scarring and tattoo'ng him 
and making an Indian of him outright as an element of 
beauty, as I should think of developing his manhood by 
bringing him up to see life—to see its abominable lusts, 
to see its hideous incarnations of wit, to see its infernal 
wickedness, to see its extravagant and degrading scenes, 
to see its miserable carnalities, to see its imaginations 
set on fire of hell, to see all those temptations and delu- 
sions which lead to perdition. Nobody gets over the 
sight of these things. They who see them alweys carry 
scars, They are burned. And though they live, they 
Iive as men that have been burned. The scar remains. 
And to let the young go out where the glazing courtesan 
appears, to let them go where the lustful frequenter of 
dens of iniquity can come within their reach, to let them 
go where the young gather together to cheer with bad 
wit, to let them go where they will be exposed to such 
temptations—whby, a parent is insane that will do it. To 
say ‘‘a child must be hardened, he has got to get tough 
somehow, and you may as well put him in the vat and 
let him tan ”—is that family education ? is that Chris- 
tian nurture ? is that bringing a child up io the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ? 3 

I thank God for two things—yes, for a thousand ; 
but for two among many: First, that 1 was born and 
bred in the country, of parents that gave me a sound 
constitution and a noble example. I never can pay 
back what I got from my parents. If I were to raise a 
monument of gold higher than heaven, it would be no 
expression of the debt of gratitude which I owe to them 
for that which they unceasingly gave, by the heritage 
of their body and the heritage of their souls, to me. 
And next to that [am thankful that I was brought up 
in circumstances where [ never became acquainted with 
wickedness. I know a great deal about it; for if I 
hear a man say A, I know the whole alphabet of that 


| man’s life, by which I can imagine all the rest. If I see 
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a single limb, I have the physiologist’s talent by which I 
know the whole structure. But I never became ac- 
quainted with wickedness when I was young by coming 
in contact with it. I never was sullied in act, nor in 
thought, nor {n feeling, when I was young. I grew up 
as pure asa woman. And I cannot express to God the 
thanks which I owe to my mother, and to my father, 
and to the great household of sisters and brothers 
among whom I lived. And the secondary knowledge 
of these wicked things, which I have gained in later 
life in a professional way, I gained under such guards 
that it was not harmful to me. 

To all husbands and wives whom these written words 
may reach, [ say, If you have children, bring them up 
purely. Bring them up with sensitive delicacy. Bring 
them up so that they shall not know the wickeriness that 
is known, unfortunately, by the greater number of men. 

And if there are children that are sometimes impatient 
of parental restraint, let me say to them, You do not 
know what temptation you are under, and ff, held back 
by your mother, if, held back by your father, you shall 
escape the knowledge of the wickedness that is in the 
world, you will have occasion, by and by, to thank God 
for that, more than for silver or for gold or for houses 
or for lands. a 

Keep your children at home at nights. There is many 
a sod that lies over the child whose downfall began by 
vagrancy at night, and there is many a child whose 
heart-breaking parents would give the world if the sod 
did lie over it. What a state is that for children to 
come to in which the father and the mother dread their 
life unspeakably more than their death ! What a horrt- 
ble state of things that is where parents feel a sense of 
relief in the dying of their children! Then, I say, take 
care of your children at night. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BROOKLYN. 


LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 
I.—WHAT WE WANT. 


HAT the workingmen of the world are suffering 
under real and great injustice I believe. In the 
agitation, organization, and education which promises 
to set them free from that injustice I also belleve. That 
they are always wise in their methods no one will pre- 
tend: whois? That they always get the best leaders 
no one will pretend. The leaders of the people in State 
and National Legislatures are not always the best men ; 
the best men are not always even chosen as leaders in 
the editorial chairs and the pulpit. We had some bad 
men as leaders in our army in the Civil War; tut we 
weeded them out, fought on, and won our victory. 
| Please to count these letters as coming from one who 
believes in the rights of wage-earners, who wants to do 
his little to help on the cause of wage-earners, and who 
writes these letters for that purpose. 

To conduct a successful agitation we must know, first 
—What we want ; then—How to get It. 

What is it these wage-earners want ? 

I will tell you what I want: not shorter hours, nor 
more pay; but the abolition of the wages system, and 
the substitution of a system of industrial democracy in 
its place. 

The wages system is better than the old systems. 
Wage-eaners are better off than the wage-earners of the 
past centuries, and the world is better off. But the 
millennium has not come yet, and it will not come with- 
out considerable and radical changes in industry. In 
the earliest stages of soclety the capitalist owned the 
laborer. That was slavery ; it had plenty of defenders, 
pious and impious: men who believed that if slavery 
were abolished industry would be destroyed and society 
thrown into chaos. But slavery was abominable; it is 
abolished ; industry {s increased ; society is more orderly ; 
all rights are better preserved and protected ; the capital- 
ist gets better profits by paying his laborers fair wayes— 
because wages gets more work out of men than the lash, 
and it costs the capitalist less to pay wages than to wield a 
lash. Feudalism followed slavery. Under the feudal sys- 
tem tbe capitalist did not own the laborers, but he had 
-&@ permanent lien upon them. He owned the land, and 
promised them protection. They lived on the land, 
and promised him allegiance. He was their lord, they 
were his villeins. They did not belong to him, but 
they belonged to the land, and the land belonged to 
him. That was better than slavery. It was better for 
both capitalist and laborer. But it was not very good for 
elther. Mr. Carlyle wants us to go back to a feudal 
system ; but we do not want to go back to a feudal 
system. Some writers insist that the laborers were 
better off under the feudal system than under the pres- 
ent system. I do not believe it to be true. But even if 
they had healthier and more comfortable homes, and a 
larger share of such wealth as then existed (though I do 
not believe they had), they had not liberty; and who 
would give up his liberty and become aserf in order 
to be taken care of by some one else? Certainly no 
American workingman. We do not want to go back- 
ward. Revolutions never go backward. | 


The feudal system has given place to the wage sys- 
tem. Under the wage system the capitalist nelther owns 
the laborer nor has a lien on the laborer ; the laborer {is 
free. But the capitalist owns all the tools and imp-e- 
ments of industry, and the laborer {s dependent on the 
capitalist for the meana of earning his datly bread. The 


fortune that can befall a boy in America is to be born 
with a golden spoon in his mouth. That cannot be a 
good system which brings the greatest of all misfort- 
unes on those who under it achfeve th. greatest suc- 
cess ; and what misfortune is greater than to havea lazy, 
worthless, good-for-nothing, dissipated son? The wage 


laborer cannot spin without using the capitalist’s spin- | system degrades at one extreme of the scale by a pov. 


ning-jenny ; nor weave without using the capitalists | 
loom ; nor make shoes without a placein the capitalist’s | 
shoe factory ; nor raise corn without permission to do it 
on the capitalist’s land. Man cannot get food to eat, | 
nor clothes to wear, nor houses to live in, without two_ 
things: tools, and men to use them. Under the wage 
system the tools all belong to one set of men—a few 
men ; and the work {s all done by another set of men— 
a great many men. And these many cannot work 
without tools ; and as the tools do not belong to them, 
they cannot work without the consent of the men to 
whom the tools do belong—that is, the capitalists ; and 
on such terms and conditions as the tool-owners—that 
is, the capitalistse—choose to impose. That is what I mean 
by the wage system: a system of industry in which a 
few men own all the tools of industry, and the many 
are dependent on them for a chance to produce food, 
clothing, and shelter for themselves and their famtllies. 

What do we want? We wantto abolish this system 
and substitute another system in its place. Or, tospeak 
more accurately, we want to abolish this system by sub- 
stituting another system in its place. For a system 
which makes the many dependent on the few for the 
means by which to earn for themselves and their famllics 
food, clothing, and shelter is not a freesystem. It fe 
better than feudalism, which gave the few a lien on and 
a lordship over the many ; it {s better than slavery, which 
gave the few the ownership of the many; but it is not 
freedom. 

And what we want {is freedom. 

The wage system is not democracy. 

And what we want {fs an industrial democracy. 

I indict the wage system : in the name of the wage- 


earner; in the name of the capitalist; in the name of } 


society. 

Carroll D. Wright tells us that last year 900,000 work- 
ing people were thrown out ofemployment. That cannot 
be a good industrial system which forbids industry to 
900 000 pairs of willing hands. The right to work isan 
inalienable right ; because on it depends the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That cannot be a good industrial system which denies 
that right to 900,000 people in a great and wealthy na 
tion. The wage system compels many men to work s0 
many hours a day in earning a livelihood that they: have 
no time left for the home; none for wife and children ; 
rone for social life and education. Whena man works 
twelve hours a day seven days in the week, as some of 
the fron-workers in Pennsylvania do, there is not much 
heart or life left for anything but eating and sleeping— 
and perhaps drinking. That cannot be a good system 
which uses men to make money, instead of money to 
make men ; a healthful industry should develop man- 
hood, not destroy it. The wage system gives enormous 
profits to a very few—a hundred million dollars in twenty- 
five years to one—and wages barely enough to live on to 
many—a dollar a day, ninety cents a day, sixty cents a 
day, on which to support a family. That cannot be a 
good system which puts such enormous wealth in the 
hands of a very few and imposes such a lifelong battle 
with poverty on very many. The wage system puts 
women and little children into the factory, because the 
husband and father cannot by his industry earn enough 
to support the wife and children. That cannot be a 
good system which does not enable the husband and 
father to support his family by his own hands, and leave 
his wife to’ be a home-builder, and his children to the 
joy, the freedom, and the growth of atrue child life. 
The wage system gives to a few men the absolute contre! 
of the railroads, the great highways of the nation, and of 
the telegraph, the great highway of its thought. That 


cannot be a good system which makes freedom of trans- 


portation and freedom of communication for the whole 
community dependent on the will of a few men who 
own the means of transportation and of communica. 
tion. Suppese a few men owned all our navigable 
rivers, and our Post-office! But I indict this system 
also in the name of the capitalists. It is reported 
that between ninety and ninety-five per cent. of all 
commercial and industrial enterprises have an experi- 
ence of bankruptcy. That cannot be a good system 
which gives success only to five or ten per cent. of those 
who engage in it. The wage system often compels 
the capitalist. to sink money year after year in keeping 
his machinery in operation and giving his workingmen 
employment; a natural and healthful system should 
give employment without making life a burden to the 
employer. Can that be a good system which not in- 
frequently makes it impossible for the many to earn 
their daily bread without worrying and wearing out 
their ‘‘captain of industry”? If the wage system often 
robs the poor of leisure, it often robs the children of the 
rich of a greater boon—industry. The greatest mis- 


erty that pinches and a labor that grinds, and it de- 
grades at the other extreme of the scale by a luxury that 
enervates and 4 display that corrupts. It is hard to tell 
which is more to be pitied, the woman who works six- 
teen hours a day, all days alike, but gets eight hours of 
well-earned, dreamless sleep, or the woman I read of 
} the other day who made in an evening reception a dis- 


} play of $10 000 worth of diamonds on her person, and 


whose whole duty of life is to dress and display, to 
eat, drink, and be—wretched. The Good Book says, 
‘* Lot nothing be done through strife and vainglory ; but 
in lowliness of mind let each esteem the other better than 
himself.” Willany Christian minister, studying the pres- 
ent wage system, with its industrial strifes and its social 
vainglory, say that soclety is organized according to the 
advice of the Good Book? Finally—not to make this 
Indictment too long—the wage system divides the com- 
munity into two classes: the rich and the poor, the 
capitalist and the laborer. They never greet one 
another, nor know one another, nor even see one 
another except as ‘‘ boss” and workman. They never 
cross each other’s threshold ; they no longer even wor- 
ship together ; and they are beginning to divide into 
two political parties to battle against each other in elec- 
tions. Is this the promised ‘‘ brotherhood of man”? Is 
that a good system which gives us this division of soctl- 
ety into classes and castes, instead of its fusion in one 
great family working for a common Interest and bound 
to each other by a common kinship ? 
. The fault is with the system, not with the men who 
are operating it; with capitalism, not with capitalists. 
What we want is to abolish the system by substituting 
something better ia its place. 

What that something better is, and how we shall go 
to work to accomplish the change, [ hope to say some- 
thing about in future letters. But first, in my next 


letter, I want to tell you what we cannot do, and do not, © 


or at least ought not to, want to do. L. A. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 


SOME OLD SCHOLARS. 


HE study door is rarely closed. For the most part, 
A it stands open to those vague-and wandering 
sounds which rather serve to convey a sense of compan- 
ionship than tc ioterrupt thought and dissipate iaterest. 
The deepest studies sometimes miss their beat results 
because they are too solitary. The scholar must keep 
out of the bustle of active life; but if he cross the line 
of sympathy, if he lose touch with his day and his fel- 
lowe, there is an end of his usefulness. Nothing inter- 
prets a great book or a great picture like human life; it 
is the only commentary on the growth of art which {s 
worth studyiog, for in it alone are to be found the se- 
crets and the meaning of art. The scholar must always 
be in the best sense a man of the world: one by whom 
the faces and souls of men are daily read with the 
insight of sympathy ; one to whom the great movement 
of humanity is the supreme fact to be felt, to be studied, 
to be interpreted. It is this vital relation to his own age 
which distinguishes the scholar from the pedant—the 
man to whom the heart of knowledge reveals Itself from 
the man whose fellowship with the past is always only 
‘dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” 
’ It was just this vitality, this living relation to living 


things, which separated the first great modern scholar . 


from the generations of forgotten Dry-as Dusts who 
preceded him. Petrarch really escaped from a sepul- 
cher when he stepped out of the cloister of Medi val- 
ism, with its crucifix, its pictures of unhealthy salats, 
its cords of self-flagellation, and found the heavans 
clear, beautiful, and well worth living under, and the 


world full of good things which one might desire and yet” 


not be given over to the evil one. He ventured to look 
at life for himself, and he found it full of wonderful 
power and dignity. He opened his Virgtl, brushed 
aside the cobwebs which monkish brains had spun over 
the beautiful lines, and met the old poet as one man 
meets anvther ; and, lo! there rose before him a new, un- 
trodden, and wholiy human world, free from priestcraft 
and pedantry, near to natura, and unspeakably alluring 
and satisfying. Digging down through a vast over. 
growth of superstition and pedantry, Petrarch found the 
real soil of life once more, and found that antiquity had 
its roots there quite as much as medi: valism ; that the 
Greess and Romans were ticsh and blood quite as truly 
as the image worshiping Italilans. Then came the 
inevitable thought that these men were not outcasts from 
the grace and care of heaven, ‘‘dead and damned 
heathen,” whose civilization had been a mere worthless 
husk to protect the later Christian society, but that they 
belonged ia the divinely appointed order of history, had 
lived their lives and done their work and gone to their 
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rest as the later generations were doing. The moment 
Petrarch understood these very simple but then very 
radical truths his whole attitude toward the past was 
changed ; it was no lorger a forbidden country, but a 
fresh, untrodden world, rich in all manner of noble 
activities and experiences, full of character, significance, 
divinity. There is no need to recall the mighty stirrings 
of soul that followed ; {n Humanism the mind had come 
into fresh contact with life and recelved a new and over- 
mastering impulse. The new learning ran like fire over 
Italy ; old men forsook their vices for the charms of 
scholarship, young men exchanged their pleasures for 
the garb and habits of the student ; the air was charged 
with the electricity of new thought, and all mids 
turned to the future with a prophetic sense of the great 
new age on whose threshold they stood. 

It was inevitable that in the course of time Humanism 


* 


its hold upon the turbulent and restless life about it, and 
pe should finally give place to a Jater and still more vital 
; scholarship. Nothing pauses in the sublime evolution 
of history ; there is no place of rest in that pilgrimage 
which is an eternal truth seeking. It would be interesting 
to trace the inner history of the lesrning which Petrarch 
_ gnd Boccaccio and the men of the great Itallan Revival 
carried through Europe, and to meet here and there 


~ 


> 3) 


Aas ye some large-minded, noble-hearted scholar, standing book 
“4 .': in hand, but always with the windows of his chamber 
Ze open to the fields and woods, always with the doors of 
NS his life open to human need and fellowship. For true 
44. B i scholarship never cies; the fire sometimes passes from 
i, one to another in the hollow of a reed, as in the earllest 
n Pe time, but it never goes out. I confess that I can never 
.: read quite unmoved the story of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, those humble-minded, patfent teachers 
ima and thinkers whose devotion and fire of soul for a cent- 


ury and a half made the cholce treasures of Italian 
palaces and convents and univers{' {es a common posses- 
+ sion along the low-lying shores of the Netherlands. 
i. The asceticism of this noble brotherhood was no morbid 
and divisive fanaticism ; it was a denial of themselves 
that they might have the more to give. The visions 
which touched at times the bare walls of their cells 
with supernal beauty only made them the more eager to 
share their heaven of privilege with the screly burdered 
world without. Surely Virgil and Horace and the 
other masters of classic form were never more honored 
than when these noble-minded lovers of learning and of 
their kind made their sounding lines familiar in peasant 
homes. Among the great folios of the fifteenth century, 
) the very titles of which the modern scholar no longer 
burdens his memory with, there {s one little volume 
which the world has known by heart these four hundred 
years and more. Its bulk {is so small that one may 
ps carry it in his pocket, but its depth of feeling is so great 
ag that one never gets quite to the bottom of it, and its 
| outlook is so sublime that one never sees quite to the 
i.e end of it. The great folios are monuments of patience 
a and imperfect information ; this little volume {fs instinct 
_ with human life ; a soul speaks to souls in it. It was 
by no caprice of nature that the ‘‘ Ds Imitetione Christi” 
was written by a member of the Brotherhood of the 
Common Life. And when the great hour of deliverance 
from priestcreft for Germany and Northern Europe 
came, it was no accident that made another member of 
the same order the fellow-worker with Luther for liberty 
of thought. Erasmus was no reformer, but he was a true 
scholar, and in the splendor of his great attainments 
and the importance of his great service the obscure 
virtues of the Brotherhood of the Common Life receive 
a final and perpetual {]lum!nation. 

In Kaulbach’s striking cartoon of the Reformation 
tcere is one figure which no one overlooks, although 
Shakespeare and Michael Angelo stand in full view. 
Among the masters of art and literature the cobbler, 
with his leather apron, finds a place by right of posses- 
sion which no one of his compeers would dispute. The 
six thousand compositions of Hans Sachs are for the 

~most part forgotten, with the innumerable poems of the 
Minnesingers and Meistersingers, but there remain a few 
verses which the world will not care to forget. In spite 
of the roughness of his verse, its unmelodious move- 

| ment, its lack of musical cadence and accent, the cobbler 
— of Ntirnberg lived in the life of his time; he had eyes 
P that looked upon the skies and fields, and a heart that 
Was one with the hearts of his people. It was this vital 

perception that saved him from slavery to the mechanism 

a of verse and made him a poet in spite of his time and 
> himself. A genuine scholar, and yet a man of the 

: people, Hans Sache lifts himeelf out of the mechanical 

pedantry of his age by the freshness of his contact with 
~ life. He might truly have said of himself, as he has said 
of another : 


= 


‘*Bunt he—I say with sorrow— 
\S Is a wretched singer thorough, 
¥ Who all his songs must borrow 
From what was sung before.”’ 


No maf Can live in a ‘‘ Palace of Art” without dan- 
ger of missing, not only his own highest development, 
but that heritage of truth which is always a common 


itself should become pedantic and formal, should lose. 


and never a personal possession. The poet who sepa- 
rates himself from his fellows reproduces himself by a 
law which holds him powerless in its grasp ; the poet 
who lives richly and deeply with h{s kind learns the 
secrets of all hearts, and, like Shakespeare, sees the end- 
less precession of humanity passing as he looks Into his 
own soul. The scholar masters the letter and misses the 
spirit as he sits in unbroken seclusion among his books ; 
the light of common love and joy and sorrow which alone 
penetrates knowledge to its heart and suffuses bare 
statement with the soul of truth fades from the page 
utterly. And so the study door stands open, and inter- 
mingling with the great thoughts of the past there comes 
the sound of voices that break the solitude of life with 
hope and faith and love, and the rush of little feet that 
transform it with that thought cf eternal youth which Is 
only another word for immortality. 


LONDON LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
IL. 


RELIGIOUS AND BUSINESS LIFE OF LONDON. 


By G. Monroe-Royce. 


HE religious iife of London {s certainly a most 

interesting and profitable study, but I cannot hope 

to do more than sketch the barest outlines of so great 
a subject. 

The Established Church {is very strong in the me- 
tropolis in every way—in wealth, in intelligence, in 
influence, in numbers, snd especially at the present 
moment in the person of its Bishop. Dr. Temple is not 
only one of the foremost scholars and thinkers of Eng- 
land, but he {fs also a very eloquent preacher, and above 
all an earnest and practical man, with the best of judg- 
ment and plenty of common sense, Le has been recent- 
ly translated from the See of Exeter to that of Lon- 
don, and has already made himself felt throughout his 
vast diocese. Mr. Gladstone has done a great many 
good things, and not the least of these is his elevation of 
Dr. Temple to the Bishopric of London, which is per- 
haps the third in dignity, but certainly the first in im- 
portance, of all the ecclesfastical appointments in Great 
Britain. 

The most popular, and at the same time the most 
powerful, church preacher in London is unquestionably 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Vicar of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. Canon Liddon, of St. Paul’s, makes a good 
second, and is, if not 20 broad, perhaps even a more 
finished scholar than the well-known Canon of West- 
minster. Canon Liddon may be taken as the ablest 
representative of the so-called Ritualistic or High Church 
party. The mantie of Dr. Pusey has fallen upon him, 
and he wears it with grace and dignity. Mr. Spurgeon 
is by all odds the most powerful of the Nonconformist or 
Dissenting preachers. He is perhaps the most famous 
of all living preachers, snd he {s in reality a very great 
speaker. He is not a university-bred man, makes no 
pretense to scholarship, and has too much dignity of 
character to accept any scholastic titles whatever. I 
have no doubt that he could be supplied with any 
number of D.D.’s and LL D.’s from American colleges 
if he would but accept them. Few Christian ministers 
have done a greater or better work than Spurgeon. He 
has been very ill recently, and his taking off would 
be arad loss to London and England. Of course in 
England it isthe thing to belong to the Established 
Church. Very few people of rank and very few people 
in society go to ‘‘chapel”—7. ¢, to the Dissenting 
ehurches. It has been the fashion to say that worldly- 
minded people go to church, and the religious peo- 
ple go to cbhapel. I lived in England long enough, 
I think, to enter into the religious life of the Eng- 
lish people with some degree of understanding and 
appreciation, and I must say that my observations did 
not bear out such statement. On the contrary, I found 
that the Church clergy as a whole had less to say of 
politics, etc., and knew their Bibles better. In respect to 
8 :riptural knowledge, or at least the ability to quote the 
letter of the Bible, the English clergy, I think, excel 
their American bretkren; while as to pulpit elo- 
quence I think our ministers are superfor. The Home 
Mission work done by the Established Church in Lon- 
don {s very great ; much greater, I am inclined to think, 
than that of all the Diesenters combined. The late Earl 
of Shaftesbury was a Churchman, and so also is the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. There may be still a few 
country parsons who “‘ preach to the people and dine 
with the Squires,” but they are growing less year by 
year. They are plainly out of joint with the times, and 
cannot long survive. The questions of disestablishment 
and disendowment are now to the fore in England. 
But I must not venture upon these questions. 

I cannot, however, pass from this feature of London 
life without some reference, however slight, to the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, of Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. Mr. Brooke occupies a unique place in the 
religious life of England. He is neither a Dis- 
senter nor a Churchman, a Trinitarian nor a Unil- 


tarlan, Rationalist nor a Positivist, and yet in a 
sense he {s all of these, and is one of the most refined 


and spiritually-minded preachers in Great Britain. Mr 
Brooke is a poet, an artist, and a preacher, all rolled 
into one man, aud a most attractive man he certainly {s. 
There was sorrcw In high places when be left the Church 
cf England a few years since, for he was ono of Her 
M;josty’s most favorite chaplains. He is now inde- 
pendent of all ecclesiastical domiaation. Mr. Brooke is 
perhaps best known to American readers by the 
biography of his friend, that wonderful preacher, 
Frederick W. Robertson. And now one word about 
church-going. With all our E.gliish mania, I fear 
we have not always copled the best features of Eoglish 
life. English people go to church quietly, seldom 
in carriages, and without any disposition to exhibit - 
themselves or their belongings. They do not converse 
in church, nor do they laugh or ta‘k of frivolous 
matters elther going to or coming from the house of 
God. They really seem to go to church for the purpose 
of worship ; and there is something at least very becom- 
ing in such conduct, if it be only with outward seem- 
ing. | 

The business iife of London {s carried on by a vast 
army of workers of all sorts and conditions, from the 
great barristers, bankers, and merchants down to the 
smallest shopkeepers, pawnbrokers, and costermongers. 
A city man is efther a banker, a merchant, a broker, ora 
clerk or secretary tosome one whois. Thecity business 
furnishes what is thought to be very genteel employ. 
ment; 7¢, there is nothing In the nature of such work 
to prevent one going to the best houses, or even being a 
leader in society. This applies to the clerks as well as 
to the principals, or governors, as they are called. 
There are many younger sons of rich and noble fami- 
lies who are obliged to work—now that the Govern- 
ment does not supply them so many sinecures as in the 
days of yore. Lawyers, as we all know, in England 
are divided into two distinct classes—barristers and 
solicitors. The barrister’s profession is one of great 
dignity, and leads frequently to wealth and a peerage. 
I have never known a solicitor to be raised to the House 
of Lords out of the direct line of his profession; but 
many of them have amassed great wealth—the famous 
Mr. Lewis for example. Of sll the professions, the 
army, the navy, and the church stand highest so- 
cially. But now that commissions can be no longer 
purchased, and competitive examinations are enforced, © 
poor men are entering the army and navy, and the 
social rank of these hitherto aristocratic professions has 
fallen. The church is also getting rid of its tape- 
worm of aristocracy. Church livings have been too 
often the refuge of sons of the poor noblemen. 
But these abuses are now almost entirely confined to 
such livings as are the personal property of the lord of 
the manor. Blshops are now compelled by public . 
opinion (if they are not of themselves so disposed) to 
consider the fitness of the priest before placing him in 
charge ofa parish. As 8t. Pau)l’s, Westminster, Exeter, 
and Memoria] Hall sre the centers of London's religious 
life, so in like manner the Inns of Court are the centers 
of legal life and action. The oldest and most historical 
are the Temple, LincoJn’s and Grey's Inns. These 
ancient institutions are in the very heart of London, 
and yet hidden away from the busy life of the street— 
one might almost say in academic groves ; if not groves, 
they are at least very beautiful gardens, with green 
lawns shaded by noble old trees. These Inns of Court 
include dining-halls, libraries, and churches, and alto- 
gether furnish most comfortable lounging-p!aces for the © 
gentlemen of the legai fraternity, the great maj rity of 
whom remain briefiess all their days. 

The fatal quarrel between York and Lancaster took 
place in the Temple Gardens, from which resulted the 
bloodiest civil war that ever cursed Great Britain. I 
quote a few disjointed lines from ‘‘ Henry VI.” _ 


First Part Henry VI, Act II., Scene II. 


Suffolk. Within the Temple hall we were too loud: 
The garden here is more convenient. 
Plantagenet. Let him that is a true-born gentleman 
And stands upon the honor of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
Let him that is no coward and no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Piuck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
This brawl to-day grown to this faction, in the 
Temple garden, 

Shall send between the red rose and the white 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


England has been called a nation of shopkeepers, but 
I do not think that this epithet can much longer char- 
acterize the people of London. The day of the small 
tradesman is gone forever. If vulgar cockneys are now 
seen to possess riches, it is no longer a ‘‘ case of shop,” 
but may be referred to ‘‘joint stock companies.” 
Everything in London nowadays is conducted by com- 
panies or syndicates. The Army and Navy, and Civil 

Service Stores, may be taken as illustrations of what I 
| mean, These joint stock companies deal in all sorts of 
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merchandise, and the small tradesman cannot possibly 
compete with their scale of prices. There are @ few 
tailors, dressmakers, etc., who are not gerlously affected 
by there great syndicates, but they supply the bulk 
of the people with all the necessary articles of food and 
Pu-iness hours are shorter in London than ip 
New York or any other American city ; and {t is there- 
fore generally helleved that the American works much 
harder than the Exglishman. But I am not quite con- 
vinced ef this. The American works more by fits and 
starts. Ile may perhaps apply himself more closely to 
business for a few years. He is in a hurry to make a 
fortune, and takes little enjoyment while he is about it. 
The Englishman ‘‘ makes haste slowly,” and.epjoys 
himself in the meantime, But he is always to be found 
at work during business hours, and there {s no loung- 
ing, smoking, or story-telling in an Englishman's place 
of business; and, taking everything {nto consideration, 
I think that, year in and year out during a business life, 


curial aad enterprising American kineman. 


THREE LETTERS. 


By WALTER LEARNED. 


m4 HEN I went down to the cffice in the morning 

they told me that Brownlow was dead. 
Prownlow had been a tenant of curs. The brick builld- 
ing in which he had lived and kept his taflor’s shop be- 
longed to the Bank—a possession acquired by fore- 
closure. It wasa three-story brick building on the main 
street of the town. It had once been quite conspicuous, 
and when first bullt its elegance and grandeur had 
excited universal admiration. But the towa had out- 
grown it, and newer and larger buildings had dwarfed 
its proportions. It had been built by a druggist whose 
business had outgrowa the small shop where he began, 
and in the days of its splendor the front windows had 
shone with party c lored lights gleaming through tall 
red, green, and yellow bottles. The shop in those days 
had been well filled with customers, and the upper 
storles of the building were stored with carboys and 
drugs, for the prosperous druggist supplied the apoth- 
ecary department of the nelghboring stores with such, 
Unfortunately, 
the druggist, who was a jovial and popular man, and 
the foreman of a very select fireengine company, went 
into politics. In American politics it is too often the 
fact that the poll ‘clan {mpoverishes either himself or 
his constituents. The druggist was honest, and he {m- 
poverished himself. He became less attentive to his 
bu-iness, and while his popularity increased his trade 
meltedaway. Drugeists who were more attentive to the 
counter than the caucus bullt themselves up on his 
neglect, and when he died, in the hey-day of his political 
success, {t was fouud that his estate was insclvent, and 
the Bank foreclosed !ts mortgage on his store. The 
building suffered a blow from which {it never recov- 
ered. It-seemed to lose vistbly its ambition and grow 
shabby. It became the asylum of people whom the 
world had outgrown, and whose fortunes were as shabby 
a3 the building itself. The drug’store became a Jew 
in the place of the many colored 
bottles, ro'ls of flimsy cloth decorated with cards invit- 
ing the passer-by to ‘‘ Try our Pants from this Piece at 
only $250” huag in the window ; and the depressing 
dummies, with factitlous gayety on their faces, Stood 
before the door, advertising to the public the fact that 
the nobhy sult which they wore could be bought for 
only $1250 A striped pole from an upper window 
indicated that in a small room on the second floor was 
the barber shop of Herman Kessler. When the build- 
ing was in its glory Herman Kessler had been in his, 
He was the fashionable barber of the town in the days 
when young men wore long halr, which Herman oiled 
with an exceedingly fragrant ofl, so profusely that it 
almost ran dowa their beards even to the skirts of their 
garments. The peculiarly deft touch of the comb 
with which he paried the hair behind, and threw it out 
in something like ringlets over the ears, was the envy of 
inferlor barbers ; and when a party was given, or on 
state occasions when the select engine company gave 
their grand annual ball, Herman’s services were in 
great demand to dress the hair of the young ladies in a 
singular style which survives only in some old fash. 
joned daguerreotypes. But times changed, and Her. 
man couldn't change with them. A new barber came 
up from New York, and the younger generation left 
Herman for the approved city cut. Tne older and 
more staid of the townspeople still submitted their 
heads and their chins to his care, but their patronage 
was not sufficient to warrant him in keeping his shop 
on the ground fil or, aud he had to move to smaller and 
less luxurious quarters. The descent was easy and 
rapid until he took the small room on the second floor 
of the old brick building, and depended for his trade on 
soldiers from the fort, who were uncertain in their pay- 


ments, and coal-heavers who were wot particular as to 
phe razor, | 


Across the entry from Herman’s shop was the room 
where Brownlow lived and worked. Like Horman and 
the bullding, he had seen better days. Within the m°m. 
ory of man he had owned his own establishment, which, 
before the days of plate-glass and gas, had presented an 
appearance at once grand and effective to the gilded 
youth of that generation. When a young man he had 
moved into the town from somewhere fo New York 
State, and had brought with him the glass of fash 
ion and the mold of form. To have one’s clothes cut 
by Brownlow had been in that day a sufficfent guar. 
antee that one’s raiment was thoroughly fashionable. It 
was said that he was a young man of many attractions, 
and had persona!l)y achleved as much popularity as his 
garments ; though the people who remembered him asa 
young man were very few in number, and, with the gar 
rulity of old ag>, may have exaggerated his fascinations. 
Gradually a generation arose who were disposed to cast 
doubts on Brownlow’s achlevements in the tailoring line, 
and a new-comer began to draw the trade of the younger 
men. The older ones clung to Brownlow for a while, 
but it wasn’t long before he had to cut only for chil- 
dren and people who were not particular, and so he 
moved into smaller quarters. It happened to him as it 
will to us all if we Jag in the race; he was pushed to 
one side, and st over seventy he was living in this one 
emall room, and eking out a scanty subsistence by dcing 
such odd jobs of repairing and altering as were brought 
to him. 

I found him, when I went every month to collect his 
rent, sitting, cross legged and bent, over some worn gar- 
ment that he was turning and twisting to wring a few 
weeks’ more wear outof it. He was always cheerful, 
and used to uncoll his legs and shuffle across the room, 
without straightening his back, to a closet, from some 
corner*of which he would extract the money for the 
month’s rent. He was thin and angular, with sharp 


black eyes, a grizzled beard, and sparse gray hair. He 
seemed to be pleased with a visitor, and, as he was some<\} 


thing of a contrast to most of our tenants, who didn’t 
particularly welcome the rent collector, I used to stop 
and talk with him. He was a firm bellever in Sweden- 
borg, and owned his works. He was also a Spiritualist, 
and subscribed to the ‘‘ Banner of Light.” Hs eyes 
used to snap and his manner grow excited as he talked 
to me about the mysterious influences of the spirits of 
the dead who surrounded us, emphasizing his periods 
by rapping with his shears on the table. He by no 
means, however, confined his reading to Swedenborg 
and the ‘‘ Banner of Light.” I used to see well-thumbed . 
books cn his table now ard then. He had copfes of 
Byron, Moore, Cowper, and Pope. I used to lend him 
books occasionally, though {t was not easy to find ones 
that he would care for. He didn’t fancy Howells, but. 
he was so charmed wi h “ Gil Blas” that I gave h!m th- 
volume. He used to read me passages from {t witb 
great glee. I always passed over to him my numbers of 
‘The Critic” when I had read them. He said that he 
liked to read them because he liked to fee] that he was 
‘* keeping abreast with the literary thought of the age ”’ 
For the last year Brownlow had been growire feeble 
He tottered to his closet when he went for bis rent money 


—a journey which I had cffered to spare him if he would} 


let me; and, for the few last months, not only h d his 
journey across the room been difficult, but I fancied the 
saving the four dollars which he paid me had beena 
task yet more hard to accompiish. On the very last 
rent day he had told me that he only had something 
more than a dollar, and he looked so old, worn, and pit- 
jful that I represented my call simply as a friendly visit. 
and talked to him about the last number of “‘ The 
Critic,” rather than distress blm by taking the partial 
payment which I was sure had been so toilfully scraped 
together. 

And now, when I came down to my cflice, I found the 
little German barber waiting to tell me that Brownlow 
was dead. I followed him around to Brownlow’s room. 
He lay on a little cot at one side of the room, his 
eyes closed, his face white and plnached. The hand that 
lay on the outside of the coverlet was so thin and bony 
that it might have been the fieshless hand of the messen- 
ger that had summoned him away. <A battered cu ffee- 
pot stood on the little stove where he used to heat his 
irons, and on his long work-table stood a plate, a half- 
loaf of bread, and a cup without apy handle, partly 
filled with coffee. 

**] didn’t heard him ven I gomed dis mornin’,” sal4 
the little barber ; ‘‘den I rap two, tres time on de door, 
wep [ gomed in and he vas goue.” 

‘* Yes, he’s gone, Herman,” I said; and I went out | 
softly.locking the door, t» find. if lI could, where were 
his kith and kin who should render the last poor service 
that could be given. 

Alas! there were none. There were but few who 'e- 
membered when he had moved intothe town ; none who 
knew where he came from, beyond the vague fact that 
it was somewhere in New York State; and he had no 
nearer, no more intimate friends than his neighbor, the 
little German barber, and myself, who had collected 
his rent, So ft was left to me to finish his earthly affairs, | 


It seemed almost like a sacrilege to open the door of the 
closet which he had guarded 89 curefully from my 
view. - Ail his belongings were there, and {it was but a 
scanty estate. A few old clothes, some twenty well- 
worn books, a few pans and plates, a litle sliver which 
I found_in the pocket of a very old and tbreadbare 


dress coat, a pitcher half full of milk, and a psckage of 


oatmeal—that was all, except that in the {naide pocket 
of the dress coat I found a woman’s kid giove that had 
once been white, but was yellow and spotted with age, 
and three letters tied together wiih a dingy white ribbon. 
{ carried the letters home to read them, heptng that I 
might find in them something to tell me where Brown- 
low came from, and where I might search for those who 
would care to know something of him. I untled the 
ribbon and opened them here at my desk at home The 
ink was faded, and the letters so worn in thelr folds 
that they almost fell to pieces. They must have been 
folded and unfolded a great many times. Toney were 
written in a fem{fuine hand, at a time when such writing 
was in asmall and running character, m.ch different 
from the stiff, frrezgular, and somewhat unreadable scrawl 
which {is in vogue to-day ; and they bore so old a date 
that I think I am violating no confidence In giving them 
in full : 


Troy, June 8, 1837. 

*“I. know how sad ard sorry you must feel, because I 
know how wretched Iam. And we wereso happy! If it 
could only have been as we hoped and prayed. It is very 
hard to think that this canin any way be for the best: but 
I suppose that we ought to think so. Perhaps we may 
think so scmetime when we talk it all over together, and 
feel the happier because we have known how gad separation 
is. It would be worse, dear, if I had lost faith in you, or 
you hadin me. That would be the worst. Oh, if I could 
only see you and tell you tha’ I love you, Iloveyou! I can- 
not write, I am so miserable and unhappy, and I want you 
so much. 


*** Nor need I write—to tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak. > 
Ah! what can idle words avail 
Unless the heart could speak ! 


‘** By day or night, in weal and woe, 
That heart, no longer free, 
Must bear the love it cannot show, 
_And, silent, ache for thee.’ 


“ Troy, June 14, 1£37, 
‘“‘T have been trying to imagine the town as you describe 
it, so that I might fancy that I were with you. Oh, if I could 
be! Itis szolonely. I watch at the window unti! it seems 
that I must see you. Down by the bridge I found a place 
that yon cut with your knife when we waited there one 
‘night and tried to plan forthe future. I leaned my cheek 
against the notch in the post, and k'+sed it, and cried when 
~[ thought how far away you were, and how long it m'ght be 
before I could see you again. But it won’t be long, will it? 
And you will find walks that we can take when I come to 
you. Iam glad there isariver. Wecan row on that, as we 
used to. When we talk it al: over by and by. this won't seem 
anything, will it? But itis very hard to bear now. Martha 
is very kind. Cor course I can’t say much to her, but it isa 
| consolation to know that she cares. Tell me more about 
the place and what yon are doing. 1 want to knowal! about 
it, and feel that I am with you. Oace more, dear, I love 

you, [ love you. 7 Cc.” 


“Troy, July 8, 1837, 
My Dearest 

are to leave here. I don’t know why, and I don’t 
know for how long. I believe that we are to travel—I don’t 
know where, and I don’t cara. I want to be left here What 
shall Ido'f I cannot hearfrom you? | must find some way. 
We leave to morrow, and I am as wretched asI can be, 
Only wait for me, and I willeometo yon I think of you, 
dear, night and day. I can see you and yourroom Can 


yu feel that I am with you sometimes? I can’t teli when | 


I can write again, and I am writing this in my room to’send 


to you to-day. I shal’ find some way to write. We are 
young yet, dearest, and let us wait and hope. Iam always, 
always yours. I love you; I love you. Cc.” 


These are the letters which lle on my desk. It was 
difficult at first for me to belfevs iuat they had been 
written to Brownlow. He was; so old that I could not 
think of h'm as a young min. After I read them I 
leaned baek in my chalr and tried to imagine bim as 


the must have been when these letters were written to. 


him and to picture him standing by the bridge with 
“C” and cutii g the post wiih his kiife Pwr, old, 
worn Brownlow! And then I fell to imagtatng the 
story. What had caused the s«parstion ? Why were 
there but these three letters? Had she forg:tten bime? 
Hid she died? And I bave tel! hts story to myself, 
but I am not going to tell ft t» you 
but {ft might not sult you You heve rad a pret 
many stories, probably, as [ hav, and found fault 
with this’or tha* {ncident ; said, ‘‘Oa, people tn such 
a situation would not do this, or say that.” And so 
you would be qulte likely to criticise my story, [I 
won’t tell it to you. Here are the letters; you may 
tell your own story, and have no excuse for not being 


| 


perfectly satisfied with it, 


It satis :s me, 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
By Mary T. Bisseu, M 


HE advocate of ‘‘ physical culture” in these days 
has two practical questions to answer: First, what 


: can any good system of muscular exercise do for the 


body normal and the body abnormal? S:cond, how, 
in what way, may these results be obtained ? In other 
words, what are the defects and bo fly needs cf the 
American woman and child ? and, next, hcw may these 
defects be remedied and these needs be met? In g n- 
eral, it is cafe to say that the American woman is not 
thoroughly well developed as to her physique. 

We have scores of graceful girls, and as many with 
perfect features, but a symmetrically developed, harmo- 
niously proportioned woman {s rare. 

It is well known that a certain fixed proportion exists 
between the various p:rts of a well-developed figure, as 
for instance between the shoulders and waist, the size of 
arm and leg, etc. — | 

The weight of an individual bears a certain relation to 
his hizht, belong about two pounds for everyinch. A 
woman of the average height (f five feet three inches 
should weigh about one hundredand twenty five pounds 
Her waist should measure twenty-five ioches ; the c!rcular 
measurement of her expanded chest should reach thirty- 
three i: c2es, and she should be ab'e to raise the gauge 
in a spirometer (indicating. roughly, the capacity of her 
lungs) about one hundred and eighty inches. A devia 
tion from these proportions within moderate limits is 
permissible and not incompatible with health. Yet the 
average standard should and may be maintained under 
ord!nary_ circumstances. | 

Even these few and simple proportions are not unf- 
formly reached by the averesge American girl, and we 
find pract'cilly, thatalmost every figure that fs examined 
by physician, artist, or modiste has its pecullarities and 
defects. We do not now refer to congenital deformities 
or defects, but to such as are due to lack of development, 
to weakness of muscles, or tot ai habits: f sitting, stand 
ing, breathing, etc. Most promiaent among these de 
fec's are, first, a flat or hollow chest. A chest is hollow 
or flat because the external muscles covering the ribs are 
undeveloped, from which i: follows that the lungs are 
seldom properly expanded. A failure to breathe prop 
erly often arises from general muscular weakness, but 
still oftener from improper or unhygienic modes of 
dress which compress ‘he lower part of the chest. This 
brings us naturally to a second d fect ; v'z , an unde- 
veloped waist, one out of proportion to the shoulders. 

We believe it is impossible that women realize what 
they are doing when they compress their waists. We 
believe that they are ignorant that the most important 
muscle of respiration—the diaphragm—ies at the upper 
level of the waist, and that not only {fs its action « ffect- 
uslly impeded by compression, but that it is often so 
weakened and distorted by this process as to actually 
require training and exercise, in common with the 
other muscles of the body, to restore it to its natural 
power and function. | 
_A third very common defect, especially among chil- 
dren, is a condition popularly called ‘‘ one-sidedness,” 
which is really the result of a greater or less lateral curv- 
ature of the spine. This condition gives rise to uneven 
shoulders, one shoulder-blade being higher and more 
prominent than the other, and also, in many cases, to an 
undue prominence of one hip. The presence of this 
irregularity in young and growing children is extremely 
common, and its appearance not sufficiently watched for 
and treated. While in s me cases it appears to be con. 
genital, itis quite as often acquired weakness of muscles 
from apy cause predisepo-ing to affection. The 
most serious forms of this aff ction do not properly 
come within the province of this paper, but belong to 
the orthepadic surgeon. The inciplent forms, how- 
ever, may often be cut short by proper training. The 
weakness cf the spinal muscles which accompanies this 
aff ction permits a lax and ungraceful bearing ; the 
prominence of hips and the general ‘‘one sidedness ” 
giving an ungain'y pose to the body, tLe less excusable 
because generally remediable. 

Another c mmon fault among our girls and children is 
the assuming of such a position in standing or walking 
as throws the abdomen unnaturally forward and out. 
It is true that the abdomen of a child is naturally rather 
prominent, but this pose should not be retained in 
maturer years. Occurring {n women, it is generally 
due to one of three causes—sometimes to all three: 
to weakness of the muscles of the back, which relax 
thelr hold upon the lower part of the spine, and so per. 
mit the hips to be thrown forward ; or, second, to weak. 
ness of the muscles of the anterior part of the trunk and 
abdomen ; or, third, to acompression of the waist, which 
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forces the contents of the abdomen downward and out- 
ward, and disturbs the proportion which should exist 
between the waist and the hips. 

With lack of general muscular development we find 
thin arms, so often bemoaned by our young ladies. A 
woman’s arms, indeed, are so seldom used in our cities 
for any genuine exercise that it is not singular that the 
muscles become lax and the limb loses its graceful, 
rounded contour. 

In analyzing the causes of an unerect or awkward bear- 
ing among children, we often see a protruding head to 
be one of these. The head is thrust forward, often 
slightly upward, quite out of line with the rest of the 
body. Indeed, an erect, easy pose, both in standing and 
sitting, is comparatively rare among adults as well as 
children. The head is thrust forward, or the chest {s flat, 
and the muscles of the waist, relaxing, permit the hips 
to be thrown forward and the abeomen to become prom- 
inent. At the same time, and secondary to this, we 
must note the bad habits of walking so common among 
American women. How few do we see who have at 
once an easy, unconstrained, yet erect and firm carriage 
on the street! With poor breathing capacity, a slender 
waist, undeveloped spinal muscles, and the narrow-soled 
shoes which forbid the natural expansion of the toes by 
which we really seize the ground, it {* not surprising 
that the art of elegant walking has nearly become one of 
the lost arts to us. Commonplace as any allusion tc it 
must appear, bad habits in walking often induce such 
bodily disturbance as to bring them properly under the 
head of hygiene, and amenab‘e to methods of pbysical 
training. We have noticed rome of the most prominent 
defects in the phys!que of adults and children as they 
oftenest manifest themselves. 

The well-formed, generously developed, graceful, soft- 
voiced woman is by no means unknown among us. Yet 
we shall hardly be going too far to attribute some one 
of these faults to every average gir] or woman we meet. 
Happily, they are all of such a nature that time and 
persevering effort in the right direction may overcome. 

And since it has become our ungracious task to point 
out some of the bodily deficiencies cf our sisters, we 
should not be doing our whole duty if we did not add 
to this list one of the most common faults of American 
women and children alike—namely, a high pitched and 
upmelodious voice. To this indictment a large proror. 
tion of our countrywomen must plead gullty, and any 
system of physical culture would, in our estimation, be 
deficient in a moet vital part that did not attack and 
attempt to remedy this national defect. Not only isa 
habitually well-modulated, low, rich tone a charming 
accomplishment for every woman, but the effect upon 
the respiratory organs of the ordinary faulty methods.of 
uting the voice is deplorable. | 

As the converse is equally true, as correct methods of 
breathing and care in the use of the voice result not only 
in developizg these important organs, but are also actu- 
ally remedial in cases of chest and throat affecticn, we 
make no apology for including thi3 in our Jist of faults 
to be remedied. We shall point out io another paper a 
few methods by which these defects may be overcome. 


A NEW PLAN OF HOME STUDY. 


R. GEORGE W. CABLE has proved himself not 

only one of our best American novelists, whose 

pen has enriched our literature by embalming in his 

books one of the most beautiful features of our many. 

sided national life, but be has proved himself that 

rarely recognized genius, alocal benefactor. He touches 

a]] sides of life in his home at Northampton, Mass. His 
latest project is to form Home Culture Clubs. Hisid 
as outlined to a reporter is as follows: | 


‘* These Home Culture Olubs are founded on the idea of 
avoiding certain long recognized drawbacks that attend 
other schemes for the elevation of the individuals in the less 
fortunate walks of life. Lecture courses, reading-rooms, 
and the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
offer tke means of elevation to those who are supposed to 
need encouragement, in halls more or less public, and in 
almost every case completely removed from the domestic 
life of the individual. The Chautauqua Circles occupy the 
opposite pole, for they are addressed to the individual in 
hisentire privacy. The Home Culture Clubs propose to 
occupy middie ground, and present a mode o* work that is 
unsectarian in character, and is not striving for the abate- 
ment of any public evil, nor the elevation of some class, 
but the mutual benefit of the individual! for each one’s own 
sake. The clubs are intended to consist of not more than 
six members each, and to represent at least half that num- 
rer of homes. Thusthe clubs, instead of subtracting from, 
add tothe home. Weekly meetings are held from house to 
house, and great liberty is allowed the members in select- 
ing the common pursuit by which they will seek their 
mutual culture. The leaders of the clubs are picked men 
and women of tact and attainments, ard the number of 
each club is kept so small that personal contact shall be 
the closer, and that each home represented shall feel the 
influence of the club’s presence once every few weeks. In 
addition to weekly meetings, the clubs gather in general 
meeting about once in six weeks for an evening’s entertain- 


ment, a public rather than a social meeting, and to make 
their own and hear each other’s reports of the work done, 
and, in general, to get the stimulation and encouragem :nt 
of numbers, competitive effort, and the knowledge of one 
another’s mistakes and successes.’’ 


Six of these clubs have been formed at Northampton, 


and the literary interest aroused in the town through 
the clubs has been a surprise to their projector. 


SOME PICTURES. 


By W. BETTs. 


T.is truly said that one half of the world does not 

know how the other half lives. Certain faint ideas 
may find lodgment in the minds of each half of the 
other, but they are usually false. 

The economic term working classes suggests to some 
minds dirt, disorder, semi-drunkenness, shifilessness, 
carelessness of minds and morals; to some the working 
classes represent a species in natural history to be exam- 
ined through the eyes of missionaries, philanthropists, 
and the records of riots, the police courts. Many peo- 
ple who work among them fail utterly to discover the 
intense humanity that is in them, and they remain to 
these people always the ‘‘ working classes’ and ‘‘the 
poor.” But to those who see in this misunderstood 
class the human brotherhood of the race, lessons rich in 
true Christian charity, brotherly kindness, and almost 
divine unselfishness are constantly taught. 

About fourteen years agoa mother lay dying ina 
tenement-house. Beside her stood a girl of fourteen. The 
mother was racked with fear that her death would 
separate the children—there were five. She feared they 


| would be put in asylume, and she exacted from the old- 


est girl a promise that she would keep the family to- 
gether, that she would care for them unt!] they could 
care for themselves. The mother died. The young 
girl, apparently without one thought that she was doing 
anything remarkable, made her arrangements to keep 
her promise. All advice that urged the breaking of her 
promise was igrored. With womanly dignity she made © 
her plans. She first obtained work in a factory where 
the employees are treated like human beings, and are 
paid living wages. The children were all attending 
school, and she kept them school until they were 
to work themselves. Every morning before she went to 
work she got thé breakfast ready, and rrepared a Junch. 
After working unttl half-past five she returned home, 
got supper, and did the housework. She, with what 
help the children gave her, did the washing and froning 
of the family at night; she mended and made receiv- 
ing the least possible assistance because she would only 
accept the very least. The girl showed unc»mmon 
business ability, and worked into one of the best pos!- 
tlons in the factory. commanding alike the respect of 
employer and companions. To-day the combined 
incomes of the familly enable them to live in a comfort- 
able flat. They all dress well. The sisters d> the house. 
work before and :.fter business hours, but hire the laun- 
dry work done. The older tister is still the guide and 
protector, and is totally unconscious of anything re- 
markable in Ler career. How many girls of the so-called | 
better classes could accept and carry out a trust in the 
same spirit ? 

Among the women of the poorer classes there fs a 
fellowship, a community of interests, totally unknown 
in the circles above them. If one of their number is 
ill, the rest strive for the privilege of caring for her; 
not by going in with a glass of jelly and a few flowers 
into a clean, comfortably furnished room, but into a room 
crowded, dirty, without any convenisnces, or money to 
supp’y necessaries. One will take the children into her 
already crowded home; one will gather up the few 
clothes that are about and wash and fron them, in ad- 
dition to caring for her own family ; another will clean | 
and scrub the house ; and it is not for a day or week, 
but for weeks and even months, this has been done, and 
the doers would be utterly astonished if it were suggested 
to them that they had done any more than they should 
do. Their answer to the suggestion would probably be, 
‘* What else wasto be done ?” The thouyht that ‘llness, 
misfortune, will surely come to each, and that all they 
have to meet it with is thelr common kindliness and 
true neighbcrliness, seems an ever-present thought. 
Without being conscious of it, an underlying principle 
with them seems to be, ‘‘ With what judgment ye mete 
it shall be meted unto you.” In a large tobacco factory 
there was a room in which about seventy-five girls were 
employed. The average wages were about five dollars 
and fifty cents per week. One of the girls had worked 
in that room, standing at the same table, ten years. Last 
year her health fafled, and the physician told her she 
must have rest, must stop work. To doeither, so far as 
she could see, was to starve, or accept charity. With a 
doggedness that seems to come to them as a natural 
result of their experiences, the girl said, ‘‘ If I've got to 
die, I'll die here ” The physician’s decision was wn 
among her companions. Wichout her knowledge a 
subscription was started, forty dollars raised, a tiny store 
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hired, stocked as liberally as the money would sllow 
with candy, toys, thread, and needles, and the sick girl 
installed as proprietor. The donators became most 
earnest customers, and the girl built up a business that 
insures her support, and in a measure has recovered her 
health. 7 

A society of men whose average wages is under $2 50 
per day met as was their usual custom It was 
announced that one of their number was ill ; he was 
unmarried, but supported his father and mother, who 
were old and feeble. He was without money ; he had 
not been a member of the society long enough to re- 
ceive the benefit of the rellef fund. What should be 
done? They must not violate their rules. It was sug- 
gested that a hat be passed around, and each contribute 
what he could. Twenty six dollars was raised. Less 
than one hundred were present. 

A mother faced the fact that her bright little daughter 
carried a physical burden that was a tremendous I{mita- 
tion to her life. She would always be frail, always set 
apart from her companions. Her deformity was the 
harder to bear because the child possessed an exceed- 
ing'y sensitive, and to a certain extent an artistic na- 
ture. As the girl approached womanhood the mother’s 
burden grew heavier. ‘‘ What would the child do when 
she and her father were gone?” This cry was in her 
heart every waking moment. ‘‘ How could she take 
care of herself? She must; there would be no one to 
care forher.” The girl's face, sweet and pathetic, asked 
the same question. It was in her soul, but never found 
express'on. The burden grew too heavy for the mother’s 
heart, and she shared it. By dint of great sacrifice she 
was able to pay for three months’ tuition in a field that 
promised remuneration. The expiration of the three 
months found the girl, whose whole appearance was 
changed, employed by her teacher. Her wages were 
raised to four dollars per week before the close of the 
year; the beginning of the second year her employer 
gave her six dollars per week. The extra two dollars 
paid for music lessons and hired a piano At last her 
ambition was gratified ! The face now raised to you as 
she passes back and forth to her work is calm, earnest, 
restful. The terrible question is settled. She can earn 
her own living, gratify her tastes. To-day this little 
deformed girl teaches the world a lesson in the happiness 
to be found in self help. — 

Two sisters, both pretty, with just enough of the 
American pride and refinement inherited to make the 
lives of poverty to which they are doomed a constant 
irritation, burden, and temptation, found it almost im- 
possible to get work. The older one, for some reason, 
never earned more than the merest pittance. When the 
younger one faced the world to begin supporting hereelf 
the question was, Wiat should she do? She attended 
~ the pub'ic school until fourteen, but she did not learn 
one thing that she cou'd turn to account. If she could 
get into a store she would be able to sell goods, but she 
could not find such a position ; the supply in that field 
far exceeded the demand. Matters came toa crisis In the 
family affairs, and work that would earn something she 
must have. It was found for her in a factory where 
those employed were far below her in the ¢cale of intel- 
ligence, and the work of the coarsest, roughest kind ; 
the wages three dollars per week. 

The employer became interested in the girl— hardly 
more than a child—and was am‘zed to see the wa'l of 
reserve she built between hereelf and her companions, 
She was quick about her work, and showed a keen per- 
ception cf the best methods to acconplish it. Aftera 
time it was noticed that she was worried, troubled, and 
evidently carried a burden more than usually heavy. 
One morning the employer asked her if her sister was 
working. The answer was, ‘‘ No” 

‘*Has she been out of work long ?” 

** About five weeks.” | 

** Why did you not tell me before? Tell her tocome 
over to-morrow, and I'll fina work for her.” 

With a look of intense astonishment—almost angry 
rerentment—came the answer: ‘* What! Here? Thisis 
not good enough for her. I would not have her here !’ 

‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.” 


A PLAY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
3 By M. M. 


7 HEN I bave reai the various suggestions in 
The Caristian Union of those who try to meet 

what they call ‘‘the perplexing question” ‘‘ How to 
amuse the children,” I have been tempted to send my 
mite toward its solution. It is a game so simple it 
hardly seems worth writing about ; yet it does meet the 
want of the little ones in that it gives mother or auntie 
the ability to share it; and at the same time it is a com- 
fort to the same mother or auntie when busy with 
_ needlework she can il] sff>rd to lay aside. The little 
ones in our family have been very fond of it. It has 
too, the recommendation that many of the kindergarten 


plays beve; it trains the eye to » knowledge of color, 


night, 


| 


even to a nice discrimioation of shades, without having 
any suggestion of lesson about it. 

We call it, from the opening sentence, the game of 
‘‘T gee, 1 see what you don’t see.” The first speaker 
selects some one thing in sight, not too hard at first, 
and says, ‘I see, I see what you don’t see.” ‘* What 
color ?” is the reply. Then the color is given, and 
the guessing begins. The one who guesses correctly 
chooses the next color, announcing as before, ‘‘I see, I 
see what you don’t see,” and so continuing. When 
the children are very active and restless, they can go to 
the object and toucn it, instead of merely naming it in 
guessing. 

That is all there is of it. Very simple, I know, but 
it has served to make many an hour happy jn our 
household, and I think some busy mothers might find it 
a comfort, especially when a rainy day makes amuse- 
ment a necessity, and mothers’ powers are pretty severely 
taxed. 


THE GRACE OF BEING ON TIME. 


HE gross offenses committed against the acknowl. 
edged laws of good soclety by those who would 
resent with the deepest indignation the implication cf 
ever cffending, simply proves that the gods withheld one 
of the educating forces when the gift ‘‘ to see ourselves 
as ithers see us” was withheld. 

A course of lectures being delivered Saturday morn- 
ings at an Eastern college. Through the kindness of 
the lecturers. professors, and tutors of the college, the 
lectures are free. The hour for the lecture, as promi- 
nently announced as the subject, is 11:30. Promptly at 
that hour the lecturer on a recent morning began. For 
twenty minutes after that time the stragglers came in, 
singly or by twos or threes. The hal! {fs emal!, and 
after the first late comers had filled the few vacant seats. 
camp chairs were carried through the afsles. The lect ’ 
urer had a strong voice, but even it was unequal to the 
task of drowning the footsteps of half a dcz2n people, 
the rusile of garments, and the necessary confusion at- 
tending the seating of these people. Courtesy demanded 
that these guests should have been in their places at the 
time designated by their entertainers. Certainly there 
can be no jistification of their tardiness. Closed doors 
should greet people who do not know the value of time ; 
they certainly cannot gain enough to compensate those 
who give time and talents to enrich their miads, if they 
cannot be on time to meet the lecturer’s firat worda. 

Punctuality is a grace. of character almost as far- 
reaching in its influence as truth. He who steals my 
purse steels trash, but he wko steals my time robs me of 
that which I can never regain, nor any human being be 
enriched by its loss. 

The laggards are the tmpedimenta of life. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the obligation of keeping 
engagements on time. And in pubilc connection but 
the rarest occurrences would excuse the disturbing of an 
audience by entering the room after the specified hour. 
It is an evidence of thoughtlesancss that does not speak 
well for character, or of 1:]-breeding that shows lack in 
nature and training. 


Pest DestrovEp —The corator and Furnish. 
er,” in its helpful column of household hints, gives the 
following methods as successful in destroying that pest 
of housekeepers where there is plumbing, cockroaches : 


‘* For the destruction of the cockroach we recommend a 
mixture containing a tablespoonful of red lead, the same 
amount of Indian meal, with molasses enough to make a 
thick batter. Set this ona plate at night places frequented 
by the insects, and all that eat of it will be poisoned. An- 
other preparation is composed of one teaspoonful of pow- 
dered arsenic with a tablespoonfal of mashed potato. 
Crumble this every night at bedtime where the insects will 
find it, and it is said to be an effectual poison. Great care 
should be exercised in the use of such dangerous agents. 
An innocent method of destroying cockroaches is to place a 
bow] or basin containing a little molasses on the floor at 
A bit of wood, resting one end on the floor and the’ 
other on the edge of the vessel, serves as a bridge to con- 
duct the insects into the sweet deposit. Once inthe trap its 
slippery sides prevent retreat, and thus cockroaches may be 
caught by the thousands. | 

‘*2. The following is said to be effectual. These vermin 
are easily destroyed simply by cutting up green cucumbers 
at night and placing them abont where roaches commit 
depredations. What is cut from the czcrmbers in prepar- 
ing them for the table answers the purpose as well, and 
three applications will destroy all the roaches in the house. 
Remove the peelings in the morning and renew them at 
night. 

“3. Common red wafers, to be found at any stationer’s, 
will answer the purpose. The cockroaches eat them and 
die. Also, sprintle powdered borax plentifally’ around 
where ‘ they most do congregate,’ and renew it occasionally ;7 
in a short time not a roach will be seen. This is a safe and 
most effectual exterminator. 

‘(4 Borax is a very good cockroach exterminator. Take 
some pieces of board, spread them over with molasses, only 
sufficient to make the borax when sprinkled upon it stick, 


| who stood ata table froning—‘‘ I’ve decided. 


and place the boards in their haunts. Gam camphor js a | 
‘speedy remedy to clear the house of cockroaches,"’ 


LENTEN —There wil! be a lull {in social 
entertainments for the next six weeks; but quiet lunch 


parties and simple entertainments will be given. Many 
‘ladies take this season for literary recreation; so 


clubs and reading circies are formed, as well as sewing 
circles, where dainty fiugers are engaged in work for 
the poor. It would bea good idea to engage the atten- 
tion of the young children in cutting pictures and 
making scrap-books for the sick children in tenement- 
house districts. These books could be placed in the | 
hands of the trained nurses for the sick poor, and would 
be a resource that would be an untold force for good. 
Scrap-books containing short stories, selected articles 
giving helpful suggestions, short paragraphs of selections 
from different authors, would help many a lonesome, 
discouraged invalid who carries the burden of poverty 
as well as suffering. They, too, learn at such times 
that life is more than meat, and the body than raiment. 
There is a worse poverty of soul than of body, and the 
true philanthropist recognizes this, and tries to arouse 
and strengthen the starved soul into a knowledge of 
itself. Let this time of rest from the fevered things of 
life be used in giving a little of the highest and best 
things of life to color the dead gray of those lives 
passed in poverty, surrounded from the cradle to the 
grave with limitations that kil] ambition, courage, hope. 


Youna Forks. 
GADFORD'S HARBOR 


By N. DIckIE. 


OU would never have imagined it from the turn 

of his /ips. They were a veryvordinary pair indeed 
when in rep»se, which, to tell the exact truth, was not 
often ; but this morning they were puckered up in the 
most comical manner, wrickl'ng his ruddy che ks and 
giving his whole physlogoomy a distorted and distressed 
appearance painful to behold. But he was an excellent 
whistler. Of that there was not the smallest doubt. 
Clear, resonant, trilllng up and down the mazy laby 
rinths of two octaves with never a false note ; his hands 
in his pockets, his tattered straw hat thrown back on 
bis curly head, his sturdy feet brown and bare, kicking 
little clouds of dust in the road which wound along the 
base of a stony hillside almost at a white heat beneath 
the rays of the noonday sun. 3 

Suddenly the music ceased. Evidently our musician 
had whistled himself out of a brown study into some 
sort cf a decision, for he stopped, p cked up a pebble, 
and tossed it over the fence with a j-rk. 

‘Yes, Ill do ft. I don’t like ft, but sheU/ never find 
it out. I'm pretty near wore out thinkin’ fore and 
thinkin’ ag'is, and heavin’ first one side and then t’other. 
But {it’s over with at last, and ain’t I glad of it, though !” 

With quickened footsteps he now turned to the right 
and ascended the hill, entering a small cottage sur- 
rounded by a well-kept Jawno bordered with a choice 
collection of annua! floweiiog plants, now in the height 
of their beauty. 

‘*Well, mother ”—to a slender, pale-faced women 
It’s all 
right. Gusadford’s got me. Thought it all over. just as 
you sald. I'll begin with him to-morrow {ff he says so.’ 

‘You're sure now, my son—very sure {t’s your own 
will and choice ?” repifed his mother, anxtfously. 

‘** Dead sure,” returned the lad, stoutly. ‘Of course 
a blacksmith’s apprentice can’t put on so many high. 
toned airs as if he was studyin’ medicine, but that ain’t 


anything, you know—Is it ?” 


‘* Have you ever put on any airs, Jerry, or have you 
ever dest-ed to ?” aus vered the good woman laughing. 

** No, no, of cours3 not”—a little impatiently. ‘* But 
in the ey:s of other folks, you know, ‘D ctor Atman’ 
would—would sound more dignifisd-like than ‘ Jerry 
Atman, blacts nith’—wouldn’t it, now ?” 

‘The trade your fatuer followed, and the reputation 
he earned as a good workman and an hon:st man,’ 
returned the widow, with snarkling eyes, ‘‘ sounded 
as well in the ears of this community as that of Dr. 


Fields, who has so kindly cffsred to take you in his 
office. You might make an excellent physiclan—that 


remains to be proven ; but as a blacksmith you are sure 
of success from the start ” 

‘Oh, yes, any one cain learn that trade,” retorted 
Jerry, a little bitterly, so much so he strove to disguise 
the tone with a feebie whistle. 

‘*By no means,” returnei Mrs. Atman, quickly. 
‘* Master blacksmiths are rare. To shoe a horse well fs in 
itself an art. Why not begin with the determination of 
becoming an artist in fron? You inherit your fsther’s 

ents. Don’t be ashamed of them. Remember, my 
son, you need not, if you will not, remain chained to 
the forge for life.” : 

Jerry sprang to his feet with a shining face and tossed 
his hat across the room. bl-ss you for saylog 
that, mother! If I am man enough to mske the chain! 


can cut the links when I want to, can’t I? Hurrah, 


hurrah! Gadford forever !” 
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Bleketon was a smal! village nestling among the hills 
in th southern part of Obto, The country roundabout 
was of hut averave fertilitv, but the farmers were itn- 
dustrious snd frugal and that s}ways means prosperity 
How, then could the village in question be other than a 
thriving place, tutrounded as it was by thriving people ? 

Among the many instftutions of this village, which 
gave it mame and fame throughout the county, was a 
long, low, rambling structure, bleck with the smoke of 
fifty years. Here the fires in two forges were constantly 
ablez, and the merry music of hammer and anvil! could 
be heard at all seasons of the year, regardiess alike of 
wind or weather. 

The presiding epirit of this establishment was an 
eccentric, middle-aged man, large of body and small of 


* soul, with a tongue ever wagging over the small gossip 


of the nelghborhood, which he berevolently diepensed 
to the group of {dlers who feldom failed to give him 
more or lees of an audfence This fact being recognized, 
some unknown party had dubbed the shop ‘‘ Gadford’s 
Harbor”—a name it had held and honored for many 
years, 

It was a cold, frosty morning in November. Mr. 
Gadford had begun work. For a wonder, he was alone. 
A circumstance so unusual spparently had its ¢ffect, 
for he dropped his hammer and went to the dour. 

‘‘T wonder what’s the matter with Jerry this morn- 
ing ?” he muttered, as he filled his pipe and squinted up 
and down the long street. ‘‘ First day he’s been cif 
time since he started in. Somethin’s up or down with 
him, sartin. I never seen a boy so bent on gittin’ at s 
trade in my life, but he’s tryin’ to move off with it a 
leetle fast for a beginner. S me says conceity folk is 
the kind what wins. I wonder if they do? I never 
thought nothin’ of myself—nothin’ at all: and look at 
me now! I don’t beileve there’s a hoss in the State I 
can’t shoe to the notch, nor any work in fron I ain’t up 
to. Solid worth is what takes the lead, but stuckup- 
ativeness never I guess have to drop this ’prentice 
of minea peg or two. All I hope is they won’t be no 
broken bones !” and he turned to his forge with a 
chuckle. 

Considerably out of breath, Jerry Atman bounded 
into the shop, tossed cff his coat, and was into his 
leathern apron In a j ffy. 

Couldn’t help Mr. Gadford. Mother’ssick. My 
aunt {‘s there now, :i*, and I guess I'll be on time after 
this,” as he took ashovelful of coals from his master’s 
forge to Iight his cwo. 

‘**No excuse needed {n a cise like this,” replied the 
blacksmith, slowly. ‘* No fault to find with you on that 
score. Jerry.” 

fault to find anywhere, sir?” querled his 
appre tice, the roar from the beliows almost drowning 
his veice 

“Not gene’lly not't'ckerly boy ; but still I might say. 
in a fatberly k'nd of way, a you're gittia’ just a little 
too smart fer a c:b |” 

Ton emart for a cub what do you mean, sir?” 
c fed our hero, with a flushed faca, 

‘What do I mean ?’ replied his master, with a loud 
laugb—‘‘ why, what I'vesald, of course. What have 
I been doin’ these thirty years? Tend!n’ to my trade, 
haven" 1? When I worked as a ’prentice I ec’ed like 
ene Youdon’t you see Who ever heerd tell of a 
feller in your place studyin’ grammar, and borrowin’ 
beoks to read after night? When you go home, do 
like I cid—keep your mind on your bis’ness, Don’t 
think of nothin’ butthat I don’t want no:cholard here 
fer a cib, nor n» one that stands off from the crowd and 
won't be drswed into no talk unless its related of to 
some eddicated thing or ‘nother. Yon’re soarin’ too 
mrci, young man. don't likeit. Nobody else does. 
Now git to work, and quit it!’ 

Jerry stood for one moment {frresolute. His face was 
hot with passion. and a savage rejoinder was on his 
tongue ; but he thought of his mother. In spite of his 
narrownes®*, his master was kind, and an exc llent work- 
man. §> he turned on his heel and whistled. Mr. 
Gadford glared at him savagely out of the corner of his 
eye, and had it on his lips to order the music stopped, 
but thought better of {t, and pounded his thumb with 
the hammer instead. 


IIL. 


Blaketon crvnld boast of but one dry-goods store, but 
that was an unvenally large and extensive one for s0 
sma'laplace. Mr 8S las Upton, the proprietor, had done 
a thriving business ihat pleasant Aoril day, and he 
watched the sun declining behind the hills with no 
particular regret’ But trade was not through yet, 
apparently, for no less a personage than our friend 
Jerry Atman entered and advanced toward the counter. 

** And what can I do for you, my friend ?” inquired 
the merchant, rubbing his hands and smiling blandly. 

‘Buta very little, sir; hardly worth your time and 
trouble; only a pair of suspenders, and not very ex- 
pensive ones either.” | 


‘* Here they are, strong as a rope and elastic as—as 
you are, I take it,” glancing at. the young man’s well- 
knit frame. 

They look like good ones, that’sa fact. You needn’t 
mind ¢cing them up’ I will pay you Saturday night 
when I get my wages.” 

With a deft movement, Mr. Upton snatched the sus- 
penders from the purchaser’s hands, and tossed them 
back {nto the box, with the words: 

‘Don’t begin in that way, young msn! Don’t start 
out in life by asking credit. Come, let me give you a 
lesson. Pay as you go. If you don’t pay, don’t buy ! 
That isthe way I began. It’s the only way to begin. 
Don’t spend your money before you get it. That’s my 
advice, and you'll thank me for it some day.” 

It is needless to inform the reader that our friend 
Jerry was somewhat astonished, not to say embarrassed, 
at the turn affairs had taken. He knew well enough, 
disguise it under the form of advice as he might, that 
the merchant hesitated to trust him even for so small a 
sum. He had never before felt so lowered in his own 
estimation. This did him good. His thoughts flew 
fast. Suppose he should act on the advice so freely 
given? It was sound enough. Let him show no ifll- 
will, and bear it like aman. This resolution taken, he 
held out his grimy hand, with the words : 

‘* You have hit me hard, Mr. Upton, and I should Ile 
to you if I said it didn’t hurt. But I think it'll do me 
good. I’m pretty sure I shall neverforgetit. Will you 
sheke hands, sir ?”’ 

It was now the merchant’s turn to show perplexity. 
It is very lfkely he would have preferred losing the 
whole box of suspenders to such hearty acc2ptance of 
his fatherly counsel. With an embarrassed smile he 
took the outstretched band, and winced as he felt the 
firm pressure of the fingers against his own. His well 
of advice being pumped dry, he had nothing more to 
add as his would-be customer touched his hat and 
departed. 

At precisely half-past six o’clock Saturday night 
Jerry-again entered the store and purchased a pair of 
suspenders, paying for them on the spot. The clerk 
made the sale, and Mr. Upton, busfed with his books, 
looked up with a perplexed countenance, scratched the 
bridge of his nose reflectively, and was lost sgain. 


IV. 


‘*T tell you he’s above his bis’ness !” exclaimed Mr. 
Gadford, one bright May morning, toa group of his old 
cronies, who lounged about the Harbor, engaged ia {dle 
conversation. ‘*‘ There’s no doubt about that in my 
mind. A pretty blsckmith he {s, to be everlastin'ly 
readin’ and studyin’! He isn’t one of us, that he {sn’t. 
I’ve tried my best to reform him, but ’tain’t no use He’s 
in a manner—in a manner, I say, a disgrace to the trade, 
and I’m ashamed of him !” and the outraged blacksmith 
kicked a piece of fron spitefully one side with his 
heavy boot, and began filling his pipe as a solace to his 
ru ffi -d ts. 

‘* He learned the trade, anyhow, didn’t he ?” queried 
old John Cliver, a superannuated wagon-maker, who, 
presuming on his age and infirmities, often asked dis- 
agreeable questions. 

‘‘I] don’t say as he hasn’t,” retorted Mr Gadford. 
moodily. ‘* He served his time, and I don’t turn out no 
poor workman—no, not if I know it I don't ; but learn 
in’ and blacksmithin’ won’t mix. no more nor oil and 
water. Why, I know it for a fac’ that he’s got a library 
—a library, gentlemen ’—here the speaker spat on his 
hands and grasped his hammer as if desirous of demolish- 
ing it forthwith—'‘‘ and reads everything. Asscc'ates 
wish Prescher Banks—changes books with him, you 
know, and talks over theologys and things, just as if— 
as if he wasn’t a blacksmith! Where’d I been to-day if 
I'd started out by puttin’ on airs and gittin’ above my 
bis’ness ? But I didn’t. I stuck to my trade, and now 
where am1I? Where am I, eh ?” 

“Right here, Sammy, right here,” replied Mr. Slab- 
ton, a near and dear friend, who acted in the capacity of 
village sexton. 

“Yes, right here, as a fixture and a succeas. Any 
one dispute that?” 

The awful silence which followed this query was its 
only answer. 

‘* Now, how'd I do {t 2” continued Mr. Gadford, ina 
slightly mollified voice. ‘‘By mindin’ my bls’ness and 
lettin’ the fine arts alone, Jerry Atman ‘ll never bulld 
up a character inthis country. He's a-dividin’ himself 
too much ; and a house, as Scripter plainly says, divided 
agin’ itself will great be the fall thereof ! ’ 

** Reckon you haven't heard the news ?” inquired Mr. 
Cliver, who did not appear particularly overpowered. 

‘‘No. What news ?” from the Harbor in chorus. 

‘‘Got his patent yesterday. Told me all about it. 
Simple thing, too—a plow-harrow ; that fs, a harrow so 
made that it can be attached to any plow, and level the 
ground as it is turned over. He’s had an offer for the 
State already, but says he will manufacture himself. 
He’s rented the old Sadlet shop, and will start as soon 


as he can get things together. This fs all. I'll be | 
around to-morrow, as usual ;” and the old man limped 
slowly away. 


Silas Upton was a good business man. Not only was 
he convinced of this himself. but the community at 
large held the same opinion. But good business men 
sometimes make mistakes. Mr. Uptom had done so, 
Such a siniple thing, too. He had only written his 
name below that of a friend, merely to comply with a 
matter of form. This friend had unfortunately falled 
in his enterprise and left the country ; and Mr. Upton 
woke up one morning to find himself called upon to pay 
a note of several thousand dollars. This he did in hfs 
usual brusque, business-like manner, fully aware that 
he would have nothing left—that he would be a ru'ned 
man. Everybody wondered ‘‘ how he was going to yet 
along now.” They shook hands mournfully with him, 
and in a dejected manner, with the cheerful suggestion 
that, after all, ‘‘{t might be worse, you know,” which 
was very comforting indeed. 

Jerry Atman, blacksmith, was making a success of 
his business. He had got all the capltal he wanted by 
selling some territory, and no more was for sale at any 
price. He had turned manufacturer himself, and was 
pushing things with arush. But be was si{ll scheming, 
and this was what brought him down to Gadford’s Har- 
bor so early in the morning. The proprietor cf that 
resort was hard at work, and he greeted our hero with 
a sullen nod. 

Jerry didn’t seem to notice his cold reception at all. 
He was too full of business for such small matters. ‘‘I 
have come to make you an offer,” he sald, dellverately. 

**I don’t want no offer!’ replied his old master, In- 
tent upon his work. 

**T'll make it, anyway. My patent {3s a success. I 
never expected so simple a thing to meet the approba- 
tion of everybody. Orders arecoming in s9 rapidly I 
cannot fill them. Now I want to let out the contract 
for the iron work to some man master of his business. 
You are that man. If I prove to you that acceptance of 
this contract will net you three dollars to the one you 
now receive, will you take hold of it 7?” 

Mr. Gadford laid down his hammer, tock cff his hat 
and scratched his bald head ip a feeling manner, as he 
glanced with a dismayed look at his former apprentice. 
He saw his opportunity. The voice cf the community 
was too strong for him now. He knew this young man 
was a power, and he felt it. Had he dealt fairly with 
the youngster ? No, he hadn’t. Then why sbould the 
youngster deal fairly with him ? This was his religion. 
It was a very poor one, but it was the best Le had. 

*‘I aln’t in no shape to ask favors of you, Jerry 
Atman,” he answered, st'ffly. 

“Why, I'm not conferring a favor, I’m asking one, 
Mr. Gadford. Little do I care what you have sald. 
It’s a sign of small timber to bend before every blast. 
Come, now, let’s figure a little; and as you are pretty 
good in that line, prove me wrong if you can !’ 


¥1. 


Mr Silas Upton had almost made up his mind to 
move to the county seat. He had the offer of a clerk- 
ship at a very small salary, but that was better than 
nothing A loud knock at the door roused him from 
his half-formed decision. He opened it, and in w — 
Jerry Atman. 

**T call to repay you 8 debt of gratitude, sir,” he sald, 
in his blunt way. 

“Debt of gratitude! I donot understand,” replled 
Mr. Upton, as he handed hi: visitor a chair. 

**T stand your debtor, neverthe'e:s,” returned our 
hero, as he unrolled a small parcel and produced.a patr 
of suspenders. ‘‘ D> you recognize them, sir ?” 

‘‘I—I think I do,” stammered the merchant, with a 
painful blush. 

** These are the very pair I bought and pald for on 
that memorable Siturday evening after I received my 
week’s wages of two dollars. I never worethem. IJ 
took them home and laid them away. Whenever I 
have felt like asking credit in any enterprise since then 
I have looked them up before coming to a decision, and 
they have always carried the day. Whatever of success 
I have made or will make dates from the time I pur- 
chased this simple article. Now, I need a man to travel 
in the interest of my patent and sell tothetrade. I 
want you. I cannot afford large wages to begin with, 
but if seventy five dollars a month and expenses will 
suit you, you may begin to-morrow if you like.” 

**Oh, Jerry, Jorry, you cut me to the heart!” cried 
Mr. Upton, the tears standing in his eyes. ‘‘ To think 
that my lack of confidence in you—” 

“‘That has nothing to do with it,” interrupted the 
manufacturer, with a nervous laugh. ‘ Wil] you, or 
will you not—that is the question ?” 

It is needless to state that Mr. Upton did not need 
much persuasion, and entered upon his duties with 
alacrity and vim. | 

Gadford’s Harbor suddenly developed into a three- 
story brick, and a great many idle craft that formerly 
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moored ia its waters set sail in the employ of the owner. 
In Jerry’s office, directly above his desk, a pair of cheap 
suspenders hang {n an elegant frame. Mr. Gadford, fore- 
man of the shops, and Mr. Upton, the traveling sales- 
man, now stockholders in the concern, are alone in the 
secret of what is the cause of much wonderment to 
the gossips of the nefghborhood. 


FOGS. 


By Epmunpb B. UNDERWOOD. 


HAVE seen it stated, on what appeared to be good 
authority, that the death rate among those who follow 
the sea for acalling is less than among the inhabitants of a 
large city. That this is so would appear to be confirmed 


by the remark of an old satlor, who, in a heavy gale of. 


wind, when the vessel was straining terribly, and the 
water breaking on board with every sea, sald to his mate, 
‘‘ My eye, Jack ! ain’t I glad I’m not ashore to-night ! 
I'd stand a gocd chanceof losin’ the number of my mess 
by a telegraph pole comin’ down a-top of me, or the 


bricks from a chimbly fallin’ on my head !” 


But there are many dangers besides those of wind and 
wave, rock and shoal, to w!-ich a satlor is exposed, and 
the extent of which landsmen scarcely realiz9. 

One of these {s fog. 

The vapor in the atmosphere {fs ordiaarfly transpar- 
ent, but when, from any cause, the alr is cooled below a 
certain temperature (called the ‘‘ dew pofnt”’), some of 


the vspor becomes extremely fine drops of water, which 


interfere with the transparency of the atmosphere. 


This is called fog when near the earth, and c/oud when | 


higher up In the air. 

Fogs are scmetimes of such limited height that a 
sailor can go aloft and get entirely above the fog, and 
thus see and avoid dangers ahead. In the North Atlar- 
tic Ocean fogs are rarely met with south of the thirtfeth 
parallel of la'itude. They are most common along the 
edge of the Gulf Stream, and partisu’arly so on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. One authority says that in 
summer these barks sre enveloped in fog half the time. 
This fog is produced by the contact of the warm alr of 
the Gulf Stream with the alr over the Banks, which is 
many degrees lower in temperature on account of the 
much colder water of the polar current over which it 
blows, and the presence of icebergs. 

A fog is a nuisance to all on board ship. Bestdes the 
natura! gloom of such an envelopment, {t breeds il]-nature 
by making everything damp, sticky, and uncomforta 
ble ; and one can easily imagine the anxlety of the cap- 
tain and cfficers of the watch when no object can be 
seen balf a ship’s length off. All the faculties must be 
on the alert, and action must be prompt on the first 
sound of a whistle, horn, or other indication of an ap- 
proaching vessel. This tension may last a long time, 
as a vessel wi!l sometimes go for days, and travel hun- 
dreds of miles, all the time enshrouded in this somber 
covering. . 

The ‘‘ Revised International Regulations for Prevent. 
ing Collisions at Sea” require that in fog, mist, or fall- 
ing snow, whether by day or night, the following sig- 
nals shall be used : 

‘* A steamship under way shall make with her steam- 
whistle, at intervals of not more than two minutes, a 
prolonged blast. 

‘‘ A sailing vessel under way shall make with her fog- 
horn, at intervals of not more than two minutes, when 
on tbe starboard tack one blast, when on the port tack 
two blasts in succession, and when with the wind abaft 
the beam, three blasts in succession. 

** A steamship and a sailing ship when not under way 
shall, at intervals of not more than two minutes, ring 
the be)l.” 

-And they also require that 

‘‘ Every ship, whether a sailing ship ora 
shall, in fog, mist, or falling snow, go at a moderate 
speed. 

This last regulation does not seem to be sufficiently 
definite, and I think it would be much better to establish 
a speed limit during fogs. The speed ti at would be mod- 
erate for a transatlantic steamer would be fast for one 
of our old-fashioned men of war. In these days of com- 
petition on the ocean the ‘‘ moderate speed ” is too elas- 
tlc, too great a temptation for a captain desiring to 
‘* break the record ” of the shortest passage. ) 

In vessels under way in a fog the requirements are 
probably generally observed, and if the officers know 
their busines3, and are quick- -witted, a collision is not 
likely to occur. : 

But with vessels at anchor the case is different. On 
board emall vessels an ‘‘ anchor watch ” is only kept in 
bad weather ; and on a fair night, after all hands have 
‘turned in,” a fog may come on ; or there may be but 
one man on watch, and he may neglect his duty and go 
to sleep, or stow himself away out of the cold and wet, 
In a case of this kind, if a steamer—with her whistle 
properly sounding—comes along and sinks the smaller 
craft, and maybe drowns the entire crew, the officers of 


the steamer certainly cannot be blamed. 


May, Juve, July, and August are the months when 
fogs are the most frequent, and they are also the months 
when icebergs are encountered on the Banks, when the 
fishing fleet is at work, more or less in the track of 
transatlantic steamers, and when the tide of European 
travel is highest. Everything seems to combine against 
the mariner at this time of the year. 

The following report will show that fishermen on the 
Banks sometimes come to grief through fog: on May 
25, 1885, the steamer ‘' City of Rome,” during a dense 
fog, ran into the French fishing bark George John,” 
at anchor on the Banks. Twenty-two out of twenty- 
four cf the bark’s crew were drowned. Accidents of 
this kind are of yearly occurrence, and bring grief to 
the hearts and desolation to the hearth of many a New 
England home. 

But this is not the only way in which the poor fisher- 
men suffer. The day will be clear and pleasant, two 
or three of the crew will jump intoadory to go and 
tend the trawls, some of which are probably quite a 
distance off. A fog shuts down on them, and puts them 
in a most perilous predicament. They may succeed in 
getting alongside their own or some other vessel, or they 
may miss these entirely, and, after days of cold and 
hunger, be picked up by a passing ship; or they may 
perish miserably by starvation or drowning. Many a 
widow and orphan on the New England coast will tell 
you of cases of this kind. 

No wonder, then, that asallor dreads a fog ; for while 
on shore {t means only a temporary annoyance, at sea it 


always means danger, and sometimes disaster and death. | 


ANNIE’S LESSON. 


T was such a pretty play-room, with yellcw paper 

on the wall, a bright rue on the floor, a low oak 
book case, that had been Annie’s mamma’s, filled with 
the best of children’s books. A doll’s house of four 
rooms stood on one side; a closet filled with toys of all 
sorts was separated from the room by acurtair ; a cheer- 
ful open fire burned on the hearth ; and‘everything about 
the room proved that it belonged to‘a little girl who was 
dearly loved, and whose parents were able to erin 
every desire. 

On the fioor, between the window, through which 
the bright sunlight poured, and the fire, stood a lounge 
that was a bed of printed roses. On this waga little girl 
of ten years, whose pale face told that she had been ill. 
Just now'the face is a very unpleasant one, for it is dis- 


figured by frowns ; and the sweet mouth, that was made | 


for kisses, is not winning, for it was gathered into a 


pout. A large French doll on the floor, leaning against 


the lounge, and a pile of pretty books on the chair 
were unnoticed. 

The silence in the room made the slightest sound audi- 
ble. Annie raised her head as a rustle was heard, and a 
tall, sweet-faced lady entered. 

‘* My darling. I’m sorry I was gone so long, but there 
were several things that needed attention.” And Mrs, 
Alcott kissed the forehead cf the little girl, wane face 
did not respond to the caress. 

_ * What did the doctor say, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Alcott did not answer at once, but she took 

Annie’s hand in hers and patted it gently. 


‘* Dear heart, mamma {fs sorry, but the doctor says 


my little girl must keep very still for a month—perhaps 
longer.” She looked anxiously at Annie. 

A quick, passionate sob was the only answer as Annie 
covered her face. Mrs. Alcott smoothed Annie’s hair 


until Annie shook her hand off. After a time Annie 


looked up. 
‘‘Mamma, I don't belleve that doctor knows. I'm 
sure it would not hurt me to walk at least a little.” | 
‘*My child, you hurt your ankle, in the first place, 
because you thought you knew that the pile of Jumb:r 


was & perfectly safe place to play. Papa told you it |” 


was not carefully piled, but you thought it was.. A 
broken ankle has been the result. With all this pain 


and weariness I hoped, dear, that you had learned a, 


lesson,” said Mrs. Alcott, as she rocked slowly back and 
forth. Annie watched the fire, but the frowns did not 
disappear. 

‘* Mamma, I can move my foot, and {t does not hurt 


me. I’m sure the doctor does not know how strong it 


is.” 
‘* Annie, he says if you walk on it now, before it 
is perfectly strong, you may iojure it so that you will 
be lame for life. I did not mean to tell you this, but 
I must tell you in order that you may know your 
danger.” 
And Mrs. Alcott knelt down and put her arms around 


her little girl. Both were very still. Annie thought of 


the lame little children that she had plt'ed so much 
walking about on crutches. Never able torun, or jump, 
or play tennis! Likethem! He did not know, there! 

‘‘Ob, mamma! You know we were going to do such 
lovely things—our class, I mean. We were going to 
make so many things for St. Mary’s Hospital ; and now 
all the girls will be there, and have such a’good time, 


and I will have to stay on this old lounge till Easter, 
and perhaps longer;’ and Annie criei as she put her 
arms around her mother’s neck. 

‘* Annie, I’m afraid these tears are rather selfish. You 
are crying for the good times you will miss with the 
girls. Is that so ?” } 

Annie looked up. 

‘Why, mamma, you want me to help, do you not ?” 

‘* Yes; but I do not see why you cannot help as it 
** What ! all alone ?” 

‘Yes. You knew what you wanted to do, what you 
could do. I will get you what you want, as far as is 
necessary, and you can do your share at home. It 
would be more pieasant to have the girls, but you must 
keep qulet.” 

Annie did not seem to fall in with this plan of her 
mamma's. She looked at the fire without answering. 

After a time her mamma said : ‘‘ Have you made up 
your mind, Annfle? I am going out this morning, and 
wlll get you what you need.” : 

Annie looked at her, and said: ‘‘ It seems so strange 
to work all alone, when [ expected to be with the girls 
and Miss Hart. I don’t believe I'd finfsh, mamma; I’m 
sure I’d give up before anything was done.” 

‘* Dear heart, I’m so glad you have learned your fail- 
ing. Listen, dearest. This is just the season in which 
you may learn to overcome. You hate to work alone. 
In everything you do you want company. Yot want 
to do things for others, but you choose always to do 
that which you like to do. There is never a plan to 
give up something you like, or do something you do not 
like, for others. Dearest, you must spend much of the 


next four weeks alone, and I pray that you will learn 


many lessons from {t. Choose, dearest, that this Lent, 
in which you promised to-have so many pleasant meet- 


4ings,‘shall be one in which you will learn to give up. 


Conquer some fault, and let Easter be to you a real day 
of triumph and joy, because you have learned to conquer 
yourself.” 

‘* Where shall I begin? I want to ‘be good, mamma; 
I do.” 

‘I know, dearest; I know you do. Mamma will 
help you, and there {s Another who will help*youfevery 


“| minute if you only ask Him, and try to be —_ He 


wants you to be.” 

‘*] know, mamma,” answered Annie, softly. 

They talked long and earnestly. When Mrs. Alcott 
left the room Annfe’s face wore a sweet, peaceful 
look. 

She was bolstered up in a comfortable position, and 


as soon as she was alone she reached out and tcok a pair 


of stockings, in which there were holes, from a basket, 
and began darning them. Before they were finished 
she heard her baby brother crying and worrying for his 
mamma. She called Nora, and told her to bring Clayton 
in, and she would amuse him. He came in with the 
tears still on his cheeks. ‘‘ Bring me my bex of paints, 
Nora, please.” Nora put the box of paints down beside 
Annie with a look of utter astonishment. This box of 
paints was Annife’s special treagure, and how she could 


|. llow Clayton to use them was beyond Nora’s compre- 


hension. 

Annie told Nora she could go on with her work, and 
she would take care of Clayton. 

‘Nana, me paint pictures,” said Clayton, putting his 
fat, dimpled hand on the box. 

‘‘ Yes, Clayt, you shall.” 

Soon both children were so deeply interested that 
they did not notice mamma in the doorway. ‘‘ Thank 
you, dear,” was all Mrs. Alcott said as she kissed 
Annie. 

Aunie was astonished herself when she found how 


|_many things she could do to make the home life hap- 


pier, how many things that would make her mamma's 
burdens lighter. 

Nora thought, ‘‘ Miss Aunfe was like a little — 
there In the room, all shut up.” 

‘*Dood, tweet sister,” was Clayton’s cry. had the 
little boy grew dearer every moment to his sister, who 
never realized how dear he was tli] she began giving up 
pleasures for him, and found the real joy of knowing 
she lived for some one. Her mamma's “I think you 
better not’ was no longer met with frowns and pouts,. 

The work she chose to do for St. Mary’s Hospital was 
the making of two night-dressees, and this was a tremen- 
dous sacrifice, for Annfe disliked sewing. She fought 
a great many battles with herselt before they were fin- 
Ished. Every time she conquered, a new sense of 
strength came to her, and she knew that {fn the quiet 
and loneliness of her room and in her helplessness she 
was learning the true lesson of Lent—the power to 


conquer the sins inside and outside of her own heart. 


Easter morning, when she entered the church with the 
other children, singing ‘‘ Christ the Lord 1s risen to- 
day,” she sang it knowing that in her own heart bad 


Yisen the desire to be a child of God, and that in the 


five weeks spent almost alone she hai grown stronger to 
do His will, and not her own—had learned a little of the 
blessing that comes from giving one’s self to others. 
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Sunpay CIFTERNOON. 
JACOB AT BETHEL.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


ACOB is an exlle from home. His mother, fright- 
ened at the wrath of Esau, perhaps not less terrified 
at the reproaches of her own conscience, has herself 
counseled his filght. It has been a sorrowful parting ; 
a parting between mother and fon each laden with a 
guilty conscience, a parting from a dying father whose 
blessiog has been woo by a cruel fraud, a parting from 
a brother who only walle for the father’s death to fulfill 
his purpose of vengean The self-exile wi] never see 
father or mother again ; and it is with a heavy heart he 
turns his back upon his home to go out fato the world 
absolutely friendless and alone. 

Such experiences as these drive the heart to look be- 
yond man’s fellowship, beyond earth’s horizon, for help. 
Blessed are the punishments that follow close upon sin. 
More than the Psalmist’s experience of God’s goodness 
and tending care is Jacob’s, for be might have sung, 
When I forsook father and mother, then the Lord took 
meup. His thoughts cannot find comfort in reverting 
to home, to the angered and ill-used brother, to the dy- 
ing and deceived father, to the dishonest though affec- 
tionate mother, sharer in hiscrime. They go up to his 
father’s God; up above the hills to the heaven whence 
cometh his help. Perhaps he contrasts this his flight 
from home with that of his grandfather Abraham ; the 
one fleeing from an idolatry grown hateful to him, the 
other fleeing from his own pursuing sin. Our dreams 
repeat in different forms our waking thoughts ; it seems 
to me, therefore, no fancy to believe that Jacob’s thoughts 
in that first day’s pilgrimage, finding no comfort or rest 
anywhere else, were sometimes Godward and heaven. 
ward, not with strong contrition, and clear, restful faith 
and hopé, but with a vain, restless longing to find above 
him and before him that strength and peace which there 
was nothing in the past anf nothing within him to 
afford. 

And so when at last, with lena for his pillow, he 
fell asleep, he dreamed that he saw a ladder set down 
upon the earth, with its top reachiag to the heaven, and 
the angels ascending and descending upon it. It was 
nothing but a dream. There was no ladder ; there were 
no angels; at least there is nothing in the account to 
indicate that either was more than the fancy of his 
sleeping hours. When he awaked and looked about, in 
that bewildered way in which we customarily look for 
the fading vision when it breaks away from us, there 
was nothing but the earth beneath, and the sky above, 
and the hard piliow of stones under his head. 

Nothing? Ob, yes! There was the conviction 
wrought into his heart, ‘‘ Lo, God is here” That re- 
mained. The sense of God’s presence—that was no 
dream ; that did not disrappear with the ladder and the 
angels. There was no longer a ladder with angels to 
carry up the cry of the heart and bring back the bene- 
diction of grace ; but there was God himself so near that 
no angel was needed. And thesenseof this truth con- 
verted the rude sleeping-place intoa temple, and the hard 
plilow of stones into a sacred altar, and, more marvelous 
transition, the soul of the surplanter into the soul of a 
ssiat of God. From this hour dates Jacob’s true life 
Now for the first time was he truly born ; for now for 
the first time did his spiritual life begin. 

And still even in his conversion he was Jacob. The 
old bargaining spirit was not eradicated from his nature 
by a dream and a prayer. It is not thus that God 
works out the problem of the soul’s redemption. dow 
lame and impotent a conclusion of such a night seems 
the morning vow. ‘‘Surely God is here,” he cries; yet 
as he looks about and sees nothing but sky and earth 
and stars, and the dream grows more and more indis- 
tinct, he fs not sure. He will test this matter. His 
religion, like all else in his life, is at first prosaic and 
commercial. He follows no impulse of grateful love, or 
of trustful hope, to throw himself on the unseen; he 
bargains with the Unknown: ‘‘ If God wll be with me, 
and will keep me in this way that I go, and will give 


me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come. 


again to my father’s house in peace ; then shall the Lord 
be my God.” And then he goes on his way. And it is 
yet to be long years of disappointed hope and of cruci- 
fied love and of patient toll, culminating in reawak- 
ened remorse and fear, before he will be ready to have 
written on bis forehead his new name of Israel. 

This is the story of Jacob's ladder, which has ever 
since remained in Christian literature, in song and ser- 
mon and story, until it is famillar to every child; a 
universal and a sacred classic, whose lessons have been so 
often repeated and so Ife upon the surface of the story 
that it is almost needlgss to do more than recall them 
here. 

The office of sorrow—even of remorse, the sorrow of 
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sin—is to drive us from the visible to the invisible, from 
earth to heaven, from ourselves to God. 

There is a ladder between earth and heaven on which 
angel messengers Carry up our prayers to God and bring 
his answers down. Nay! this is Lut the hope of our 
dreams ; the reality transcends it ; for God is here, and 
needs neither ladder nor angel to communicate with us 
or open to us communication with him; here in our 
hours of sorest need, of bitterest loneliness, of self-{nfilct- 
ed sorrow, of well-deserved penalty, of more pofgnant 
remorse ; here as he wasin the burning bush to Moses, 
and in the mysterious visitor to Gideon, and in the still, 
small voice to Elijah, and in the child wrapped in the 
swaddling-clothes to the stable guests ; and still by most 
of us unseen and to most of us unknown. 

But when the veil is taken from our faces and we see 
him, then the ground becomes [consecrated ground, the 
stable a sacred place, the lowing of the cattle an anthem, 
Horeb & sanctuary, the land of Midian a holy land, our 
pile of stones a Bethel. 

Yea ! more than this; not places only but persons 
are transformed by this vision of the invisible, by 
this awakening to the truth, Lo, God is here. It 
changes Abram, Chaldean worshiper, into Abraham, 
Friend of God; Jacob, the supplanter, into Israel, 
Prince of God ; Moses, the impetuous murderer of the 
Egyptian, into the meekest man of sacred history ; 
David, the sensual king, into the sweetest singer of spir- 
itual experiences ; Jeremiah, the prophet of lamentation, 
into the hope and courage of Israel ; Saul, the persecut- 
ing Paarisee, into Paul, the self-sacrificing Apostle ; 
John, the son of thunder, into John the beloved disciple. 
Finally, the poorest consecration—the gift of ourselves 
with even Jacobs ‘‘ if ’—is accepted by God as a begin- 
ning ; for whether we come to our God brought unre- 
sisting by our friends, as the stick of the palsy was 
brought, or running eagerly ourselves as the leper came, 
or driven by fcar as the Philippian jailer, or drawn by 
enthusiasm of love as the woman that was a sinner, im 
pelled by a high, pure, and noble conscience as Abraham 
or incited by a sordid hope as Jacob— whosoever cometh 
unto him he will in no wise cast out. 

These are some of the lessons taught us by Jacob’s 
vision of the invisible at Bethel. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JACOB AT BETHEL. 
By EmILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


FTER Abraham gave his only son to the Lord, atid 

the Lord gave him back again, Isaac grew to be a 

man, and married a beautiful woman named Rebekah. 

They had twin boys called Jacob and Esau, and as they 

grew up they showed that they were very much like 

other boys—there was some good in them and some bad. 

They both loved their father, but they were not kind to 

each other ; Jacob treated his brother unfairly, and Esau 
hated Jacob so that he wanted to kill him. 

We cannot see that Jacob was any better than Esau ; 
but the Lord, who could see their hearts, knew that 
Jacob was sorry when he had done wrong, and that he 
prayed to God for help and deliverance. At last, when 
Isaac was an old man and almost ready to die, Jacob 
had to go away from home to save his life. He had to 
ssy good-by to his father, and guaway on a long juurney 
to the country where his mother lived before she was 
married. It was a very sorrowful journey, for he knew 
it was not likely he should see his father and mother 
again. 

He had persuaded Esau to sell him, very foolishly, 
his right to the flocks and herds and goods of their 
father, and the right to be the head of the family after 
their father should die ; but now they were cf no use to 
him, for he never should dare to come back. He was 
going to live in a strange country, where they worshiped 
idols, and he did not ucderstand yet that God was in 
every place: he was afraid he wus leaving God behind 
him as well as his father. | 

But Jacob knew nobody else could help him, and so 
as he went on hia lonesome way he cried unto God in 
his distress; and God heard him, though he did not 
answer him at once. 

All day he traveled on alone, and at night he wrapped 
his cloak about him and lay down under some tree to 
sleep. He went onin this way two or three days, and 
then, when night came on, he was in a lonely little 
valley, where there were no houses, but, perhaps, a 
thicket of almond trees. Here Jacob lay down to sleep, 
with only a stone for a pillow, and no doubt his heart 
was very heavy as he lay there, and looked up at the 
stars, and thought about his home, and wondered what 
would become of him. Presently he fell asleep, and in 
his sleep th: God whom he thought was so far away 
spoke to him, to teach him that God is everywhere, and 
that his angels are all about us, though our eyes cannot 
see them. In his dreams Jacob saw the mountains about 


- him like a gtand stairway or ladder, piled one on the 


other till they reached to heaven, and up and down this 


pathway the angels of God were coming and going, keep- 


ing guard, that neither robbers nor wild beasts nor any 
other danger might come to him. And, more wonderful . 
still, there, above the great pathway into heaven, stood 
the Lord himself, saying, ‘‘ Fear not,” as he had sald to 
Abraham. He said, ‘‘ I am the Lord God of Abraham, 
and the God of Jacob. The land whereon thou Ifest, to 
thee will I give it, and thy seed shall be as the dust of 
the earth, and in thy seed shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” This was the same promise that God 
had made to Abrabam, and afterward to Isaac, and 
now he repeated it to Jacob, that he might know he had 
not forgotten it. This was a promise for Jacob’s chil- 
dren and grandchildren and great-grandchildren, away 
down to the day when Jesus Christ should be born to be 
a blessing to all the families of the earth. 

And then the Lord promised four things, just for 
Jacob himself. He said, ‘‘ I will go with thee, and keep 
thee, and bring thee back to this lanc, and not leave 
thee till I have done all I promised.” 

No wonder when Jacob waked from sleep he was 
afraid. He thought of the wrong things he had done, 
and he was sorry and ashamed. He said, ‘‘ How dread- 
ful is this place ! this is the gate of heaven ; surely God 
is in this place, and I knew it not.” God had not been 
left behind, but this very place was his house as well as 
the altar at Beer Sheba where his father prayed. He 
took the stone upon which his head had rested, and set 
it up for a pillar to mark the spot, and called it Bethel, 
which means the house of God Before Jacob went on 
his way he made a covenant with God. A covenant Is 
a solemn promise which two people make together. 
God had made his promise when he sald, ‘‘ I will be with 
thee and keep thee, and bring thee back,” and now 
Jacob made Azs promise. 

Hegatd; ‘‘ If God will be with me, and give me , bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to 
my father’s house in peace, then the Lord shall be my 
God, and this stone shall be God’s house, and of all . 
that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee.” 

If we had time to read all the story we should see how 
God kept his promise and took care of Jacob, giving him | 
much more than he asked for. Jacob only asked for 
bread to eat and clothes to wear, but God gave him 
great riches. Jacob kepta part of his promise. He 
set up the pillar at Bethel when it had fallen down, and 
he taught all his children that they must give a tenth of 
everything to God ; but he had to go through a good deal 
of trouble before he learned to obey perfectly in all 
things as Abraham did, and the Lord is not our God 
until we love and obey him with all the heart. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


ND a0, at an age when most of us are ready to die, 
Jacob, who always has been tied to his mother’s 
apron-strings, has to cut loose or fare worse. He now 
finds that vagabondage and hypothecation sre synonyms, 
and that exile is a worse dose than extradition. When 
a man is fleeing from the Revised Statutes, his con- 
science is apt to burn him as if a lump of red anthra- 
cite were under his waistcoat. And when a man’s con- 
science is active, his imagination conjures up vast aerial 
populations, and more angels are liable to go up than 
come down again. 


I think when we lie down in distress God often comes 
to us in visions to show us what a land, with what milk 
and honey flowing, is just above ourhea’s. You know, 
if you ever have crossed the desert, how you dream of 
palms and oases and running brooks, and you possibly 
have seen the mirage, which 1s the beckoning and fore- 
shortening of the celestial opportunities that are ‘‘in the 
swim ” of this desert world. WhenI am hungry, if I 
sleep, I dream of plenty ; and when 1 am overfed, if I 
sleep, I see imps, not angels, on the ladders ; for the top 
of some ladders is as far below the sea-level as Sodom. 
Things in dreamland are wisely contrariwise, and thus 
possess a.missionary fervor to woo our souls from the 
scrub oaks of Padan Aram to the fig and olive orchards 
of Canaan. 


Does Heaven do misslonary work on sinners while 
they sleep? Yes, unless Jacob’s vision at Bethel is 
whelly visionary. He thinks while asleep on the 
rocky hill, under the stars, as the Sheik to this day often 
dreams, with his black-and-white camel’s-hair cloak 
about him and a bowlder for his pillow; and the man who 
has done his neighbor a great wrong often finds in vis 
ions of the night how near God {s to the bowlders, and 
how much God wants to unmake a sinner and make a 
saint. God’s love of him who fs going into a far coun- 
try is so intense that the man who is leading a double 
life shall discover evangelists in dreamland, and fird 
the heaven that was so near him in his infancy is just 
as near him fn his old age of penitent infancy ; for 
the life of virtue is nearer heaven than the life cf the 
cradle. God loves the wayward though he hate their 
way wardness ; the intensity of his love for the prodigal 
passes al! our dreams, 
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Here isa sneak, without the rights of primogeniture, 

stealing its perquisites and taking leg bail to escape the 
vengeance of the law which the brother he has robbed {s 
takinginhis ownhands. A robber, a coward, a refugee 
—we should not say this was very good material out of 
which to found a state and build a blessing for all man 
kind. Seeing what can be done with mighty mean 
material by Alm/ghty power, we all should take courage. 
A saint is a sinner unmade and then made over. 
is latent even in Jacob. It ought to make a saint very 
humble to look back and see what rubbish he’s made of. 


When a man joins the American colony in Canada, 

you can tell that he has been to schooltoJicob. When 
a man’s baggage is checked through from Beersheba to 
Hauran, you know there’s probably a national bank 
somewhere on the trunk line that is making tracks for 
a cooler climate. I think Jacob really sold out cheaper 
than Esau did. I’d give more for soup in Boersheba 
than for roast in Hauran. It’s an awful thingfora man 
to swep home, friends, station, respectability, and char- 
acter for the first place In an old man’s will, against the 
old man’s will and because of an old woman’s will. 
Honest soup is more nourishing than dishonest mutton. 
The worst blunder is the mortgage of reputation and 
charecter to secure a fat pocketbook. Vagabondage fs 
the worst bondage. Esau failed for want of wit ; Jacob 
‘all but failed because of wit. You can be too smart, or 
you can be not smart enough. Success {s not smartness 
but rightness. Jacob is freighted with contempt, but at 
last he luckily contemns himself. Esau fs handicapped 
by temper and by public sympathy. Had he been less 
an animal, he would have been iore a man. Had his 
brother been less wise as a snake, he would have been 
more wise as a dove. I think the good points of Jacob 
and Esau as untted ina new J»seph made *% very good 
sort of a patriarch without Padan Aram or Bethel or 
Jabbok. 


A good deal of this world’s works, as well as of this 
world’s visions, vanishes into as thin air as Aladdin’s 
palace. When we lose our good genius we mislay our 

lamp, and there is no light on our pathway but a mis- 
leading twilight. Our dream-ladders might easily be 
materialized, or, if not that, might easily supply us 
with rungs on which we might climb out of peaceless 
care into careful peace. But we soil idealism with 
compromises commanded by selfishness and insptred of 
greed, and when the wrongs we have done Laban come 
trooping up to our reminiscence of Bethel, lo! the lad. 
der is gone, but the stones are there, and the numb 
things cry out. Nature is the first Protestant. If you 
want to keep the ladders of your visions in place, hav- 
ing repented of your cffense to Esau, be careful you 
don’t play any fantastic tricks on Laban. Your ladders 
won’t tumble out of the skies until you stumble out of 
the stock market. 


When first a man finds the gate of heaven he is 


scared, simply because even his essays in piety look. 


like Implety. No doubt Jacob was chock full of what 
seemed religion when he cheated Esau. But when 
Jacob came to face God his masterplece seemed one 
daub. Put your best chromo in your whole collection 
before Rubens’s ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” and you 
will thank God you didn’t have anything to do with the 
stone pillow. The reason a man is frightened at the 
celestial gates is because chromo plety is visibly and 
consciously inadmissible. It is only when we are some 
distance from the Master that we think dising.ouous- 
ness to be high art. 


If you've had a broken night of it, and feel restless in 
the morning, the best sedative is an act of worship. 
Manv men spoil all days by starting one day wrong. 
If you have a clear revelation, don’t ascribe it toa fuddled 
imagination, bit consecrate your pillows, even if they 
be of hair or stone. Every stone of offense is convert- 
ible into a stone of defense. By oiling a stone you can 
transfigure it into bread. An uneasy pillow thus ifs 
transformed iato an easy pillar—an altar along which 
angels travel in celestial journeys to and fro. No angel 
ever descends who does not ascend ; and an ascending 
angel is a descending pledge. If you pour your conse- 
cration on the top of a hard duty, you will soften it into 
a sweet privilege, whose aroma shall serve as celestial 
ladders. Start aright; start early. If you've got gray 
- hairs, and are belated, then start early ; for every morn- 
ing has a factor which we might, without straining, calli 
earliness. 


Sometimes we go to bed sinners, and wake up saints. 
I know of lots of men who never would bave been 
Christians if they hadn't been frightened by their own 
company. I claim if you could get the worst men to 
stop and look at themselves and at God one night in 
seventy: five years, you might warrant a revival of relig- 
fon in terms better than general. 


This fact, that so many men are living in the back of 
their heads instead of the whole of their hearts and 


heads, is here met by the co-ordinate hope that there 


Israel 


shall be a Bethel in more lives than we have the chance 
to observe. It is a depressing thought to look at so much 
lost opportunity, shriveled capacity, dormant spiritual 
life ; but when we reflect that into each life some Bethel 
may come, the gloom is irradiated witha hope. Thank 
God for ladders with their feet in the dust and their tops 
in the skies ! 


_And here we have reason for hope. When weseeour 
modern Jacobs devoted to lucre and lust, covering their 
better lives with the mud of the worat lives, we may 
not despair. Sometimes, just before the darkest moment 
in the twenty-four hours, the east blushes with amber 


and rose, and, lo! ’tisday. The best man is potential 


in the worst. 
as God does not despair of us? 


Why should we despair of man so I-ng 


That which saved Jacob was the restoration of moral | 


consciousness. He had practically forgotten what he 
was made for, and was hence nearly done for. What 
he wanted was what we want—to feel the glow of a 
divine mission, to have the unfoldment of a potential 
life, to discover that he was made for higher ends and 
was an essential link in the unfolding of race purposes. 
When you make a man feel he {s good for something, 
then you make it comparatively easy for him to be some- 
thing. Many men are nobodies simply because they 
think they can only thus fulfill their mission. You kill 
us by much singing : ‘‘ Oh, to be nothing!” Men want 
to feel that Heaven has hizh purposes to subscrve in 
them. The dignity of potential manhood is the great 
truth of both Scriptures. To make shoulders feel their 
responsibility. is to fit such shoulders for carriage. 
Many men who might be moral giants are dwarfs 
simply because they never have looked at their mission in 
life. Ninety per tent. of all the force of the world is 
wasted in men and in women, just as ninety per cent. of 
the fuel of the locomotive is wasted. The problem of 
the time is the economy of force. The secret of success 
is to make Jacob feel his responsibility for Israel. 


The place where we zot a great blessing we never can 
forget. I remember Bethel. You remember it. You 
recall the precise spot in the church where your stone 
pillow became a consecrated pillar. You remember 
how and when and why the great revelatory ladder rose 
out of the gray dawao of your life toward a celestial 
noonday. You can pick out the very spot where the 
base of that ladder stood, and the glory of that effulgent 
sunrise you never can forget. ‘‘ And he called the name 
of that place Bethel.” sahthitid Luz {s Bethel potential. 


When we have had a transcendent experience, a great 
blessing, let us make vows, but reserve force enough to 
attend to their execution, with God’s help. To promise 
loyalty to heaven on condition that God gives us three 
meals a day and a Prince Albert coat with proper regu- 
larity is not the deepest loyalty. To promise to serve God 
if God will restore us to earthly prosperity is not enough. 
To pledge 10 per cent. of one’s income as an equivalent 
for 100 per cent. margins is an easy form of plety. But 
this is as far as Jacob got at Bethel. We shall find him 
growing, however, in grace and in knowledge as he has 
further experience. We shall find the materialistic 


form of his plety losing its grip, and the spiritualistic. 


forces gaining better foothold in his life. Jacob at 
Bethel was sincere; he was yet selfish; he will yet 
further backslide ; his meanness {is so mean that he can- 
not rally from it at once. Conversion is one thing, 
sanctification is another thing. A man may mean well 
and yet be mighty mean. Jacob must yet further feel 
the pinch of his own meanness. He must be chased by 
Laban as well as by Esau. Two sharp sticks sometimes 
wiil help a man to sce and to hate himself better than 
one. It is easy to begin to like God, but to be like God 
—alas! there’s the rub. In a few decades Jacob will 


learn what, I trow, most of us have learned by bitter}. 


encounters with the Esaus and Labans that fall into too 


many of our lives; namely, that while it is compara- 


tively easy to start for Jordan, Jordan is a hard road to: 


travel. But there is a harder road—’tis the road to 
-Padan Aram ! 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN 
CHURCH. 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
By -REUEN THOomas, PH.D. 


HIS is one of the modern leaders of thought in 

whom there is no little of interest, and about whom 
we ought to know something. He is of several genera. 
tions prior to any of those of whom we have spoken, but 
his influence as a theological teacher belongs specially 
to the last sixty or seventy years. To me, as to s0 many 
others, he is an enigma. His claims for himsel? as a 
revealer of the spiritual world are immense. Those 
claims have been allowed by a select number of people 
who have taken him as their religious teacher and gui /e, 
and have given to him an allegiance greater than that 
which we Biblicalists give to the Apostles—greater even 
than the ordinary Obristian gives to his Christ, Those 


| 


‘and died in London in 1772. 


aie would know the utmost that can be sald for the 
‘claims of Swedenborg to the allegiance which many 


minds give him should read an English book called 
** Noble’s Appeal ”—a boc k, I must own, which, when 
I read it twenty years ago, fascinated me nota little. It 
is not in my purpose or plan in these brief expositions of 
the leaders of thought in the modern church to defend 
or accuse any who give in their adhesion to them or 
dissent from them. Believing that Christian congrega- 
tions ought to get all the instruction they will take, and 
that it is much better to have intelligent than unintellil- 


gent Christian people, my aim is simply to give informa- . 


tion, and in an uncontroversial way to express opinions 


whenever it seems necessary. In days gone by I have 


read enough of Swedenborg’s writings to enable me to 
say that lam acquainted with most of his leading posti- 
tions. It would not be honest or fair for me to speak 
about him if I had only such knowledge as people pick 


up from others—such knowledge as floats into the mind | 


on the rippling current of conversation. Knaowledge 
gained in that fashion is as fragmentary and unrellable 
as knowledge can well be. Even an honest and intelll- 
gent man’s report of another man’s views and opinions 
is not often to be trusted. The eminent ability that we 
have of mi. understanding one another is to me more and 
more remarkable. It is scarcely ever safe or just to 
receive at second-haod the opinions and teachings of 
any man of active and independent research. Every 
mind seems to possess its own coloring and refracting 
medium. Without ia the slightest degree intending to be 
dishonest, men are di-honest. S weet'reasonableness fs as 
rare as soured prejudice is common. The poet has said 
that ‘‘an honest man’s the noblest work of God,” but 
that noblest work is seldom met with. I belleve that it is 
easier for a m ser to give $100 000 to charities than it is 
for the most of men to be honest and fair and just to all 
they meet. And so, ifI want to know what a great man 
teaches, I feel in duty bound to’g> tohis own books, not 
to those of his commentators, be they friends or enemies, 
Oo this principle I have read no little of what would he 
called heresy in my time, with the result to myself of 
making me perceive that God has not put the whole of 
his truth into any one man—except into the One who 
came to be the Archetype of Humanity as it is In the 


mind of God ; with the result of helping me to perceive 


how immensely superior the New Testament is to any- 
thinog and everything else in literature. If in my earllest 
days I had not been taught that everything was to be 
tested by the mind and spirit and teaching and person 
of Jesus the Christ, I should have suffered great dam- 
age and harm from this unrestrained mental traveling., 


Tam convinced that it is not good for young people to be 


allowed to wander here, there,and everywhere. Until 
the years of discretion have arrived, it seems to me to 


have been designed by God that fathers and mothers 


should exercise control] over the moral, mental, and phys 
ical life of their children. The quality and direction 
of a young person’s life will, far more than we seem to. 
recognize, depend on the books they read and the com- 
pany they keep. Liberty belongs to those who are of 
full growth, not to infants. Training and discipline 
belong to these. But I must not dwell within the srea 
of these general remarks. A few facts as to the life of 
Emanuel Swedenborg before he reached the age of fifty- 
four, when the change came to him, or the stage in de- 
velopment when he claims that the spiritual world was 
opened to him. He was born tn S‘ockholm in 1688. 
He lived eighty-four years 
on this planet. Thirty yearsof that eighty-’our were con. 
secrated to the study of theology and matters suggested 
or revealed (as he would say) to him about the spiritua) 


world. Up to fifty five years of age he was one of the 


most remarkable of scientific men. He was an assessor 


| of mines ; a military engineer ; a great traveler—visiting 


England, Holland, France, and Germany when travel- 
ing was much more laborious work than itisnow. His 
mind seems to have been intensely active ; his invent- 
iveness great beyond almost any man of his age; he 
wrote on such subjects as decimal money, on floding 
the lcngitude at sea by the moon, on docks, sluices, and 
salt works, and on very many other mathematical, sclen- 
tific, and practical themes. 

To enumerate his scientific works is to catalogue a 


brary. In some of them he anticipated recent discov. 


eries. These are some of his titles : ‘‘ Principia ; or, The 
First Principles of Natural Things : being New Attempts 
toward a Poilosopbical Explanation of the Elemen 

World ;” ‘‘ The Infinite and the Final Cause of Creation, 
and the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body ;’ 
‘‘The Animal Kingdom,” one of his most delightful 
books. His studies on the relation of matter to mind seem 
to have been transitional to that subtler and intenser theme 
which engrossed his attention for the last thirty years of 
hisl.fe. In 1756 he pub ished in London, in e!ght quarto 


Latin volumes, his “Arcana Celestia,” a revelation of the 
‘inner sense of Genesis and Exorus. 


From this time on 
ward he appears before the world as a seer, as one whose 


interior sight is opened to the order and the personalities. 


of the spiritual world. The many volumes of his which 


hae: occupied with these themes, regard them as we will 
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—as visions similar to those of Dante, or as visfons dissi!m- 
jlar from those of any other man—are to the last degree 
inysterfous and wonderful. Ido not undertake to inter- 
pret or account for Swedenborg. No such man has 
app°ared in the history of these later times. He is 
unigue. To me he {sa problem I cannot solve—a pro. 
fundiity Icannot fathom. The number of tender and 
devout minds who have been fascinated by him fs very 
many. Of course those who have given themselves up 
to him, as a friend of mine fn the past did, to be led and 
guided by him to the exclusion of all other teachers, 
have no difficulty. Théy accept him asa seer; as the 
greatest of all great interpreters of life and its problems ; 
as infallible; as settling everything for them—from him 
there is no appeal Many others who have made them- 
selves familiar with his works—the many, I might say— 
cannot take that position. They admit his goodness as 
a man, his greatress of mind, the marvelousness of his 
nature. They admit him to be one of the greatest of 
great psychologists. And {fin this chorus of voices my 
own whisp:r could be heard, I should be inclined to say 
that it is this wondrous pscychological abllity that dis- 
tinguishes Swedenborg above all modern mex—his abil- 
ity of taking the interior ideas of things, and of so iiv- 
ng in and with what we may call the spiritual eesences 
of things that they become to him objective realities. I 
know coldly such a suggestion as this would be 
received by devout men who have taken Swedenborg as 
their seer. When, however, one reads Dante, one feels 
as if everything were as real as when one reads Sweden- 
borg. Themen and women remain in the mind as indi- 
vidual, as vivid, as lifelike, asdo Swedenborg’s. It would 
eeem as if Dante all but belleved in the lteralness of his 
descriptiors of placesand people. But, says one, he wrote 
poetry, and Swedenborg did not. The pecullarity about 
Swe’enborg is entire lack of the strictly poetical. 
Emerson, remarking upon this lack, says: ‘“‘ His books 
have no melody, no emotton, no humor, no relief to the 
dead, prosaic level. The entire want of poetry in so 
transcendents mind... isakind of warning.” This 
is all the more remarkable as Swedenborg restored to 
the thought of the world the lost sclence of correspond- 
encles. This sclerce may be suggested In a few words 
to those who have no correct {dea of what ig meant by 
it. The idea is that the natural world {is the outbirth of 
the spiritual world. Unseen evil is manifested In things 
hurtful and uely; unseen good in things useful and 
beautiful Man !s a summary of nature; nature {fs 
man in diffusion ; al! things, therefore, in nature, in 
fire, afr, earth, and water—every besst, bird, fish, Insect, 
and reptile—every free, herb, frult, and flower, repre. 
sent and correspond to things in the mind of man and 
in the spiritual world. The Scriptures are written ac- 
cording to th's science of correspondence, and by ald of 
the science their mysteries are unlocked. There are, 
according to Swedenborg, three heavens, consisting of 
three orders of angel: ; the first distinguished for love, 
the second for wisdom, and the last for obedience. All 
angels have lived on earth ; none were created such. 
They are men snd women in every respect. They 
marry, and live in societies, Ir cities and countries, just 
asin this world, but in happiness and glory ineffable. 
Allin whom love {s the ruling motive are in the heavens ; 
all ia whom self lave is the rullag motive are In hell—or 
in one cf three hells. If one spirit desires to see an- 
other, the desire Immediately brings them together ; there 
is no necessity to take along journey. Love attracts, 
hate repels and separates. There is no obligation, as 
here, to remain in any uncongenfal scclety. There are 
no artificial bonds. Aj! is real, and according to the 
interfor fact. Thusthe sclence of correspondencles runs 
through everythirc— ll crders, all societies. I confess 
to you that about very much-of this there is strong 
probability, and a kind of fagtcination. I have found in 
reading Swecenborg’s books that for a time they havea 
charm, and you are carried slong from wonder to won 
der, and wish it weteal! true ; but by and by it becomes 
mechanical. It seems too ingenious, The very order 
becomes w arlsome. It is llke going tnto one of those 
gardens in France where everything fs so neat and pre- 
clse—treez all clipped to represent beasts, birds, and 
fishes, castles and house: ; at first the newness charms, 
but after a while you long to plunge into the forest to 
escape it. In the forest there is just as much order and 
law as in that garden, but {t does not obtrude itself upon 


you asthe first thing. Itishfdden. The regnant idea 


is life, variety, beauty, freedom. And yet In that for- 
est not a single law cf creation {fs set at deflance. Every- 
thing moves as !t was ordained to move. 

No one can be more severely critical than Emerson 
when he chooses, as he has an eye keen enough to see 
where the defects coma in. While he does not to me 
suggest any explanation of this wonderful viston-power 
of Swedenborg, yet he sees where the defects are, as 
when he says: ‘‘ These anzels that Swedenborg paints 
give us no very high idea of their discipline and culture. 
They are all country parsons. Their heaven isa fcte 
champetre, an evangelical pienic or French distribution 
of prizes to virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic, didac- 
tic, passionlees, bloodless man, who denotes classes of 
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souls as a botanist disposes of 2 carex, and visits doleful 
hells as a stratum of chalk or hornblende! He has no 
sympathy. He goes up and down the world of men, a 
modern Rhadamanthus {n gold- headed cane and peruke, 
and, with nonchalance and the air of a referee, distrib- 
utes souls. Swedenborg is disagreebly wise, and, with 
all his accumulated gifts, paralyzes and repels.” To an 
extent that criticlsm is just, and yet it does nothing 
further than create skepticism as to the claims of this seer 
of Stockholm. It does not account for him, or throw any 
light into the deep mystery of this man’s nature. Nega- 
tive criticism is easy, but to offer an exegesis of a great 
life crowded with remarkable facts and events, so as to 
bring it into unity with itself, is not so easy. We have 
to recognize that it is not impossible that God might pre- 
pare some man to whose mind he should reveal some- 
thing more about the lifeof man after death has divested 
him of his material body. This is not at all unlikely. 
It is not altogether impossible that Swedenborg may 
have been that man. Ido not say that heis. If such 
revelations were made, it is not impossible that the reve- 
lations and his own thoughts and inferences from them 
may have been so mixed up and confused as that he 
should take the one for the other; so that In these 
visions of Swedenborg there may be fact and fiction In- 
extricably combined. This is certain, that many intel- 
Hgent and devout people have derived great comfort 
from Swedenborg’s revelations (as they hold them) of 
the spiritual world. But that fact must not be made too 
much of, speaking generally. Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
the spiritual body and of the spiritual world seems, in 
most particulars, so in accord with St. Paul's setting 
forth of the truths of immortality in that wonderful 
resurrection chapter in the First Epistle to the Corin. 
thian Christians that the consolation may come from 
the truth that is in it, and not from anything that 
Swedenborg has aided to it or developed from it. For 
myself, I cannot see what should hinder any of us from 
deriving the same amount of comfort from that which 
has been spoken by our Lord and his Apostles. The 
comfort which the Christian mourner gets respecting the 
loved and gone cannot be derived from the scenery of 
the surroundings in which they are, nor from the com- 
panionships in the midst of which they are; but from 
these simple facts, that they are as much in God’s care 
and keeping as ever they were—are freed from the pains 
and sorrows which belong to this condition of life, and 
are happy in the love and life God gives them. Add 
what else you like, these are the true sources of comfort. 
But, says a Swedenborgian to me, the spfritual world is 
more real to me when I accept these revelations of the 
seer. I have often wondered what is meant by that 
word ‘‘real,” as soused. Does it mean simply more 
materfal'z3d, or what ? 

If we derive our comfort from anything shortof falth 
in the divine character as being in itself pure and per- 
fect goodness and fatherliness, are we not relying on 
something external to God himself? Have you not 
noticed the striking difference between the Lord and his 
Apostles and all other teachers in this respect, that 
they make all happiness to depend on inward states of 
heart, and not on external surroundings? Put the 


man of perfectly regenerated soul where you will, the | 


desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose at his coming. 
In this respect our Lord and his Apostles stand away 
and above all other teachers, in that they do not bribe 
men into goodness by the detailed picturings of any 
external heaven, and even when they speak of tho Joss 
which in eternity men out of harmony with God suffer, 
the retributive word is a word short, sharp, generic. 
There i3 no dwelling on hideous details. Not place, but 
condition ; not surroundings, but states of heart and 
mind—thesre with them are everything. Not what God 
can give, but what he is in himself—thkese are the 
thoughts which occupy them. In this respect they 
reach the ideal of which the highest teachers had 
spoken. 

It would take up more of your attention than I dare 
demand if I should attempt even the most inadequate 
setting forth of the interpretations of Swedenborg. For 
he regards himself as an interpreter of Scripture, a seer 
into the mysteries of God. His interpretations of Script- 
ure are not always such as seem to bring Scripture into 
harmony with itself. One is startled to find that, not- 
withstanding his devoutness, and his deep repentance 
after sin, and his faith in God, King David was in hell ; 
and much more taken aback to find Paul the Apostle 
there too, and that because he taught the doctrine 
of justification by faith, toward which Swedenborg 
has much antipathy. When we find these among the 
facts, it makes us doubt the factuality of the facts. 
Moreover, one cannot but doubt the correctness of the 
testimony of Swedenborg when he tells us that the Last 
Judgment took place in the spiritual world in the year 
1757. He tells us also that the Dutch in the other 
world live io a heaven by themselves, and the Engilsh 
in a heaven by themselves. Not a few curiosities of 
this kind are to be found in his writings. 

And yet, though we may seriously doubt the objec. 
tivity of his visions, or, if he had real visions, doubt his 


accuracy in reporting them ; though we may doubt also 
his correctness in expounding the nature of Jesus the 
Christ—making, if I understand him aright, a kind of 
tabernacle In which God dwelt, affirming the divinity, 
but denying the perfect humanity—yet there {3 so much 
that commends itself as psychologic truth all up and 
down the writings of Swedenborg that it is impossible 
not to regard him as something more than a vislonary— 
& great teacher to the world at large, as well as a great 
mystery. Fora very long time to come, perhaps al- 
ways, he will be a study to men of succeeding genera- 
tions. Men will try to account for these visions of his 
on which his fame rests. Paychologiets and philoso- 
phers tell us that underneath man’s ordinary conscious- 
ness is what has been called a sub-consclousness, and 
that it is possible for men to sit apart from this sub- 
consciousness and rolstake the visions which arise in it 
for objective realities. In this way they try to account 
for the visions of Swedenborg. I do not undertake to 
affirm that such a method is adequate or satisfactory. 
The capabilities of human nature have never yet been 
measured, nor can they be ia this limited condition 
where the material reveals and yet obstructs our per- 
ceptions. It is always best to hold ourselves in an atti- 
tude not too stiff and unelastic, and yet not too pliant 
or unconservative. God has put bones into our nature 
as Wellas given us fiesh. The flesh yields while the 
bones remain firm. And so in every man there ought 
to be an ability of conservatism baJanced by an ability 
of receiving impressions from everything good around 
us. We are admonished to ‘‘ prove all things, and to 
hold fast that which is good.”” In Swedenborg there is 
& great deal that is undenlably good and great; there is 
very much which remains: doubtful, problematical ; to 
very Many men, men too who are neither ignorant nor 
stupid, altogether untotelligible and unaccountable. So 
far as he {sca commentator on the Caristlan Scriptures 
I should be disposed to consult him carefully ; so far as 
he undertakes to go beyond the teachings of Carist and 
his Apostles I listen patiently, but in a condition of 
noncommittal ; so far as he contradicts that teaching 
which to me {s authoritative, because in its quality 
superior to anything else I can find, and in its evidence 
irresistible—so far I must regard him as wrong and 
untrustworthy. I cannot refuse, however, to recogn!z3 
that, as Emerson sayz, ‘‘ He elected goodness as the clue 
to which the soul must cling in all this labyrinth of 
nature. Nothing can keep you, not fate, nor health, 
nor admirable intellec!—none can keep you but rectitude 
only, rectitude for ever and ever.” 

I cannot forget that he set Christ before men as the 
sole and only revelation of the nature of God. I cannot 
ignore the fact that his doctrine of the omnipresence of 


| God’s Spirit is beautiful and complete. ‘‘ All things (he 


says), and each of them to the very uttermost, exist and 
subsist instantly from God. If the connection of any- 
thing with h!m were broken for a moment, it would 
instantly vanish ; for existence is perpetual subsistence, 
and preservation perpetual creation.” 

Swedenborg made no attempt to establish a sect. He 
regarded the truth that had bsen given to him as uni- 
versal and for all who could receive it. A sect has 
grown Into form which accepts his writings as nothing 
less than revelations from heaven. Many of the men 


“who esteem him the most highly are not in harmony 


with any movement which aims to sectarianize his name 
and fame. The ‘‘ New Church signified by the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation” was organized in 1788 by 
Robert Hindmarsh, a printer in Clerkenwell, L ndon, 
who was elected by lot to baptiz> and ordain his com. 
rades in the ministry. There are some sixty small 
societies in Great Britain. But the disclples of the 
Swedish seer are more numerous in the United States 
than elsewhere. 

It seems strange to u3 that so few people in any 
church or sect seem willing to allow the all-sufficiency 
of Scripture truth as adequate to the enlightenment of 
the mind of man in regard to the faith and duty which 
God requires of us in this brief life. Something must 
be added. If you inquire diligently into the contro- 
versies of the church, you wil] find almost invariabiy 
that it is the something added which {fs the bone of con- 
tention. Of course, if I could belfeve that Swedenborg 
was the last and greatest of the seers I should have to 
be his humble disciple. To me that convietion is im-— 
possible. One wonders, however, if the time will ever 
come when men wil!) be able to trust solely and alone 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ and his Apostles and in 
the gift of the Holy Spirit as the great interpreter. In 
the midst of all the varied ecclesiasticiems of our day we 
must not allow ourselves to forget that for that first three 
hundred years in which wonders were wrought men had 
ouly the manuscript records of the life of Christ and the 
apostolical Epistles. They had no formularies outside 
of those of which we have any trace. Not till some 
time during the fifth century did the Apostles’ Creed— 
that model of simplicity—take its final form. The 
other simple creed called the Nicene was not in form 
till near the beginning ef the fourth century. For three 
hundred years or more there were no authoritative 
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documents added to the Gospels and Epistles. With 
these, Christlan teachers and preachers did their great 
work In the face of a hostile paganism and a degraded 
hea'henism. All other additions everywhere have 
grown up since then. One wonders why that which 
was suffi int in the martyr-days of Christendom is 
not sufficlent now. Every man has the liberty to depart 
from the simplicities of S ripture—to add to those early 
Christlan dccuments or take from them—but one may 
be pardoned for holding the belief that the more faith- 
fully we adhere to the old apostolic cordi‘fons the 
nearer we are to the mind of Christ and the heart of 


LIFE IN GOD. 
By Jacos Snrpman, DD! 


“Ip Him we live, and move, and have our belng.’’—Acts xvil., 


N every larguage—certalnly in all cultivated lan- 
guages—there are abstract terms. Such terms are 
useful, but at the same time they are dangerous. 
The danger is that people will take it for granted that 
these terms stand, not for ideas simply, but for things 
Abstraction, of courg, is purely a prccess of the mind. 
To abstract means try away. We may carry away 
in thought a quality or a principle, and consider it by 
itself ;: but we cannot make {t exist by itself. We cannot 
actually detach it from that In which it inheres, and of 
which it isa quality or principle. Goodness, for example, 
may be so abstracted in thought as to be considered by 
itself ; but, at the same time, there is no such thing as 
goodness. There are elmply good persons and good 
things. Sweetness and bitterness, in like manner, may 
be abstracted in thought ; but there are no such substan- 
tive things. There are simply things that are sweet and 
things that are bitter. It isso as regards life. ‘' Life” {is 
an abstract term, and that for which it stands {1s an 
abstract idea. Life is nota thing by iteelf. It{s nota 
thing which can be parceled out, each separate quantity 
of it causing some flaite thing to live. There no such 
thing as life: there are simply living beings. Al] finfte 
beings must live from Infinite Befng ; and thus ‘‘in phi- 
losophy, as {in trouble and in death, we must go at last to 
God.” There cannot be sources of life—each source orig- 
inal and independent. God {is the one source of life for 
the universe. And finite beings, I repeat, must Ifve from 
him; must Ifve from him, not by virtue of a segment of 
life which he cuts off from himself and parts with, 
but by virtue of a continuous connection with him—br 
virtue of his all-encircling, all-penetrating presence. All 
finite things are but receptacies of the one uncreated, 
unbeg»tten life ; and each receptacle receives that life in 
such quality as it {is fitted for. In the vegetable, life is 
nutritive; ip the animal {it is not only nutritive, but 
sentient; in man {t is not only nutritive and sentient, 
but rational and moral. All life, whatever be its quality, 
is in its source divine. In the Bible physical strength 
and artistic skill, just as much as spiritual endow- 
ments, are ascribed to the Spirit of God. Not all lives 
are divine—for lives are often but the perversion of 
life; but a'l life is divine in eource. 
‘‘God of the granite and of the rose, 
Life of the sparrow and the bee! 
The m'ghty tide of being flows 
In countless channels, Lord, from thee. 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs; 
While from creation’s radiant towers 
Its glories flame in stars and suns.”’ 

Let it not be thought I am nearing the error of Pan- 
thelem here. If I am nearing Panthefem at all, {t fs on 
the side, not of its error, but of its truth. For there isa 
truth fn it, and that a very profound and elevating truth. 
And it is j 1st because of the truth in {ft that it has so 
fatal a fascination for so many earnest and cultured 
minds) The truth of Panthelsm is, that God {fs not 
throned in some far-away heaven apart from his crea- 
tion, but is the immanent Power by which creation lives 
The error of Pantheism {s, that, while it makes God 
vitally immanent {in creation, it fails to give him personal 
distinction from it. 

But St. Paul says more than simply that In God we live 
and have our being. He says algo that in God we move 
—referring, of course, tono mere motion of the body, 
but primarily and mainly to the mysterious activities of 
mind—to the exercise of what we call our faculties. 

Take, first, the faculty of Reason—the pure reason. 
that through which we get those truths which are unf- 
versal, and which we are compelled to think of as abso- 
lute and necessary. Consider any axiom or any theorem 
of mathematics, as that the whole fs equal to the sum of 
all its parts, or that the three angles of a triangle are 
together «qual to two right angles. Consider the prin. 
cip'e of causality—that for every change there must be 
something to account for it. These, and truths like 
these, I say, are universal. They are the same to all 
men, at all times, in all places. They are also necessary. 
We see that they must be as they are. We can imagine 
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w hatever bas had a beginning to have an end; but we 
cannot possibly imagine these first principles of reason 
to be annihilated or changed. We feel not only. tbat 
they must be true fn all worlds, butthat they would stil] 
be true if aj] the worlds, with every finite form of life, 
were blotted from existence. This Ja our conviction. 
Is this conv'cilon a delusion ? If it 1s, then there is an 
end of all resson, and there !s no such thing as truth for 
any man. In that case, the things which the mind takes 
for trath-are simply {ts own mocking shadows. But ff 
this conviction be a valid conviction, then these us.{ver- 
sal and necessary principles of reason are eternal and 
absolute. And einceno principle can ex{st as simply an 
abstraction, these eternal and absolute principles cf rea- 
son must inhere in some reason which {is absolute and 
eternal—that {s,1n God. And sfrcs, moreover, these 
principles are seen by all men, are seen by way of intul. 
tion, are seen as absolute and eternal, the human. rea. 
son must in some way rarticipate In the divine reason, 
finding the ight wheretn it sees In the light of God. 
It was to this idea that the Psalmist, consciously or 
unconsc{lously, gave expression when he exclaimed, ‘In 


ance. 


their own eyes 
sciousness of (29d. 


countenance. 


The case {s Ilke this as regards ourcon- 
If God weresimply anobj ct within © 
the light. wa should be conscious of see'pg him; but 
being, as he 1s, the light itself, ‘‘in whom there is no 
Carkness at all,” we are conscious timply that «e see. 
And for this reason men are apt to take cred {t to them- 
eelves for what is not theirs. 
the mind thinks and the heart beats in (:9d, that from 
God ts the {nspfration of all that is noble, all that ts dis- 
interested, all that is manly, in human character. 
we, Christian people, are apt to lend this mistake our 
When we see, as often we do see, among 
persons not professedly religions, a right manly man, as 
true and gentle and ratient as he {s strong, we are apt to. 
write down all his virtues ‘‘ godless,” leaving the infer- 
ence to be drawn (which the world has not been slow to 
draw) that the proper and pecuiar sphere of religion 
embraces little more than that of professton and observ- 


They are ap! to forget that 


And 


Profession and observance certatnly have their piace ; 
and their pleca is not unimportant. 
| which consists merely or mainly in such things fs not a 


But a religion 


thy zit shall we cee light.” “That,” says FénClon, ] religion that {s needed at any time, and not a religion 


‘‘which seems to be the foundation of ourrelver—I 
me&n our reason —Is that which {s least of all our own. 

. We receive without cessation, and at every mo- 
ment, a resson superior to us, as we breathe without 
cessation the air around us.” 

Take, again, our feeling of the Beautiful. This is a 
very different thing from any mere sensation. Threecf 
ou: senser—touch ard taste and smel’'—may give us 
sensations that are pleasurable In themselves; but we 
never confound these sensations with the Beautiful. We 
speak of them as simply egreeable. With light and 
hearing the cise is different. When the eye gaz28 upon 
an exqulafte flower, or upon the gold end crimson cloud- 
land of a sunset sky, the enjoyment felt {s not in any 
mere fensation, in any mere affection of the optic nerve ; 
when we listen to entrancing music does the 
enjoyment consist in-any mere affection of the tym- 
panum ofthe ear. Of mere sensation, in elther case, we 
are not so much as conscious, What we are conscious 
of is simply a strange, absorbing feeling within the 
soul ; and. when we come toi analyze this feellng we 
find that itdepends upon certain subtle perceptions— 
upon such perceptions as those of infinity, order, 
harmony, purity, proportion. But why {is it that 
such perceptions have power to l!ft us up above our- 
selves, stirring within us longings for an Ideal which we 
cannot picture ; of which, {n our prosaic hours, we can- 
not even dream? Why is it but thet the Infinite One ts 
the source and substance of all that is thus perceived in 
symbol, and that the symbol, therefore, gives some dis- 
tant, faint, imperfect glimpse of that increased glory 
which, unveiled before the angels, constitutes the Bea- 
tific Vision ? One thing is clear : if the imperfect beauty 
which we see around us here ba real, there must be. 
somewhere a real beauty which is perfect—somewhereé 
a world where ‘‘ the beauty of holiness” is one with the 
holiness of beauty. ‘‘ All natural forms,” says Cousin,’ 
‘* though never so beautiful, are only images of a supe- 
rlor beauty which they do not realize. ... The Ideal 
continually recedes as we approach it. Its termination 
isin the Infinite—that is to say, in God; or, to speak 
more — the true and absolute Ideal is God him- 
self. 

Take, once more, our conviction of moral obligation: 
This conviction {s a simple, immediate, instinctive fact of; 
consciousness. It can be resolved into nothing else. It 
can be confounded with nothing else. It is not a product 
of sensation. It is nota product of refiection. It can 
be reached by no processof reasoning. Itcan be known 
only in being felt; and all men feel it. All men feel it ; 
and, feeling it, they know themselves responaible. They. 
know themselves: responsible, not to themselves, not 
simply to society or human government, but toan unseen, 
personal Power ; for moral obligation necessarily implies 
a moral Being to whom the obligation is due. If this 
conviction of moral obligation is anything but the verlest 
of dreams, the question which it involves has no possible 
solution save in the fact that the human spirit, in the 
deep recesses of its nature, holds mysterious intercourse 
with the Infinite Spirit from whom itcame. | 

I have now fald what I had to say as to the each 
of the text. This teaching suggests one thought which 
I shall try to express, and then I shall have finished. 
What I mean is this: that whereas we might think that, 
since God ig so near us, ‘we ought on that account to be 
the more distinctly conscious of his presence, I think 
itis just the other way. When a single point of light fs 


presented us amid surrounding darkness, we sp2ak of. 


seeing it; but in full, open day, when the light {s every- 
where, we are not conscious of the light as an object of 
vision. We think of it, when we think of it at allyas 
simply that which enables usto see. If the solar system 
had been so arranged that there bad never been any 
darkness upon this earth, and if, at the same time, the 
sun had been forever hidden within its own refulgence, 
it would probably have required a special revelation to 
convince mankind that seeing was due to anything bat 
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Orelll. 


the best 


down. 
touches the deepest facts of human consclousness, and — 
perfectly accounts for them, which recognizes the 1m-: 

manence of (:0d within the human soul, which acknowl- 
edges all the good that Is In any man, but claims it as 
divine and provides for its orderly and endless growth— 
| the Gospel, In a word, of that true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the worl’—this religion {s at 
once worthy of God and meet for man, and must endure 
| ‘* while man remains to worship, or God to be adored.” 


that men fn there days are likely to accept 
age a8 this it could hardly hold !'s ground. . Before the 
advancing tide of thought {t would almost certainly go 


In such an 


But the religion which reaches down and. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. \ 


.—| Bailey. 


OU do not need to devise in the morning how to 
create your own light ; 
for you. The sun was made before you were, sand it 
keeps its course ; and £0 constantly will God’s own light 
shine to you witaout your own contrivance or care for 
anything but to seek, recelve, and be guided by it.— 
[John Howe. 

They are never alone that are accompanied with noble ~ 
thoughts. —[ Sir Philfp Sidney. 

There are those that we can help in no other way 
‘whom we can meet and help fn prayer.—|J IF. Clarke. 

The Chrietian minfster who {s satisfied in apy sort 
with serving as an echo for the religious ideas of his 
time will be a reed shaken by the wind.—| Professor 


it is prepared and ready 


Build not thy nest on any tree of earth, seeing God 
hath sold the forest to Daath ; but rather soar upwards 
to the sure and {mmutable refuge in the clefts cf the 
Rock.—[ Rutherford. 
_ Were we to listen now to all the good resolutions we 
have at any time formed, al! the clear, distinct, and sol- 
emn promises we have made to ourselves. we should find 
that nothing is required of us in the Gospel except to 
keep our own word.—[Dr. James Walker. 

We may know the love of Christ, and be filled with 
it and constrained by it, even as we know by experience 
the cool refreshment of a fountain whose depths we 
cannot fathom, and rejoice in the warm beams of the 
sun whose greatness we cannot comprehend. They 
who best know that love, understand best what the 
Apostle means when he says that it ‘‘ passeth knowl- 
edge.” —[Dr. Van Dyck. 

True faith, like the dove sent forth by Nosh, may for 
& season hover over the waters without finding a resting- 
place, but will always return to the ark, bearing the 
olive branch of peacs and love.—[It Hill. 

Moral reformation may turn out the devils : 
never bring in God. And in the emptiness of the swept 
and garnished heart there {s an tavitation to the seven to 
come back again and fi!) it —[Dr. Maclaren. 

Falth in itself considered is but the beggar’s hand: 
but as this hand receives the rich almsof Christ's merits, 
so it is precious, and challenges a superiority over the 
rest of the graces —[R_ Hill. 

If you want knowledge, you must tof! for ft; {f food, 
you must toll for it ; and {f pleasure, you must toll for It. 
Toll is the law, Pleasure comes through toll, and not 
by self Indulgence or indolence. 
work his life is a happy one —[ Ruskin 

Sin-taken into the soul {s like l!quor poured {nto a | 
vessel—-so much of it as it fills it also seasons. 
touch and the tincture go together.—[ South 

The word of God will stand athousand readings ; and 
he who has gone over it most freq iently is the surest of 
finding new wonders there.—[ Hamilton. 

D> not conclude that the promise of God fatled because 
your plan miscarrried.—| Dr. O P. Fitz cerald. 

Dost thou love life, then do not squander Time, for 
that’s the stuff life is made of.—| Frankiia. 

He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 


it will 


When one gets to love 
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FOR RESTRICTION. 


N Frilay evening last Chickering Hall was crowded 

with citizens who had come out to indorse the 
Crosby High License bill, now pending before the New 
York Legiclature The bill had just been favorably 
reported to ths Assembly, and the meeting showed by 
its enthusiasm that it was determined to strike the 
hardest possible blow in favor of the measure. Unfort- 
unately, at Albany party lines have been drawn. None 
of the Democratic members was present at the, final 
meeting of the Exclse Committee, and their colleagues 
in the Assembly have made this a pretext for opposing 
the measure. The Republicans in the Assembly are 
practically unanimous in favor of the bill. But whatever 
the situation at Albany, there were no party lines at the 
Chickering Hall meeting. Republicans, Democrats, and 
Mugwumps were all represented among the speakers. 
The chairman, Judge Davis, isa belfever in Prohibition. 

The opening address was, of course, made by Judge 
Davis. He said that the question before the people was 
not the abstract one of license or no license, but the 
practical one of high or low license, of more saloons 
or fewer. In this city it is at present absurd to talk about 
enforcing prohibition. ‘‘ The hour is rapidly coming 
when the moral sense of the people of the United 
States will rise up and extinguish the infamy of the 
saloon.” But until that time comes, ‘‘that man {fs 
blood-guilty who, having power to restrain a dire evil, 
does not use that power.’ | 

The next speaker was Dr. Howard Crosby, who was 
received with tremendous applause. He said that there 
were three methods of dealing with the saloon—pro- 
hibition, local option, and high license. The first is im- 
practicable and un-American. ‘‘ We prohibit crime, but 
those businesses which are dangerous we restrict and 
restrain. If I should sell a bottle of wine to Mr. Choate, 
I should not commit any great crime. This is very 
different from stealing his watch. L/iquor-selling 
is not on the same basis as stealing. . . . Local option 
can be operated in any town in the country, but it will 
not do in New York. It woulddoif the district were 
small enough. With a block system of local option there 
would be very few saloons. But human nature is such 
that if our own biock is free we do not care for our 
neighbors.” High licence alone remains. ‘‘ Raise the 
price of the license and reduce the number of saloons.” 
The liquor dealers’ argument against this is as bad as 
that of the prohibitionists. They say that ‘‘it will 
encourage law: breaking ” and thus ‘‘ injure the morals of 
the city.” We answer : ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed—there won't 
be one man to £e)l without license, because the liquor 
men who pay their $1 000 will be the best police we 
could have. They won't allow other men to sell for 
nothing.” And not only this, but the men who pay the 
license fee will themselves try to avoid breaking the 
laws lest their licenses be forfeited. _ ‘‘ The fact that 
the liquor dealers are spending money at Albany and 
exerting every effort sbows that this is the bill which 
will do them harm and give us the victory.” 

-A letter was next read from Mayor Hewitt, who had 
been asked to preside at the meeting. The Mayor said 
that he would rigorously enforce whatever laws were en- 
acted, but declined to commit himself on the question of 
the Crosby bill. Hedeclared himself against prohibition, 
and then set forth his view as to the effects of license as 
follows: ‘*‘ Having said this much, I deem it only right 
to add that, so long as the Siate by its legislation becomes 
a practical partner in the business of selling intoxicating 
liquors, it is neither just nor reasonable to condemn in- 
discriminately all persons who may see fit to engage in 
what is thus made a lawful business. So long as the 
Jaw allows it, the selling of liquor is exactly on the same 
plane as the selling of all other commodities.” The 
Mayor then spoke of the immense foreign element 
in the city among whom the Sibbath is a day of recrea 
tion as well as rest, and said : ‘‘ I have come to the con- 
clusion that the law should be modided so as to permit 
the selling of beer acd light wines on Sunday afternoon, 
in such places as shall be specially licensed for that = 
pore.” 

After the reading of Mayor Hewitt's letter, Joseph H. 
Caoate made a teliing speech, full of humorous points. 
He said that, according to the present law, every saloon 
keeper isa ‘‘ man of good moral character.” ‘' Io Sodom 
there were not ten such, but here we have 9,000 certified 
righteous men of good moral character. If this is true, 
I want to be placed on the other side.” 

A Voice—Can you prove that they are not men of 
good moral cbaracter ? 

Mr. Choate—Whay, I assert that they are—certified 
character. [Great applause ] 

The voice interrupted again, and there were cries of 
him out !” 

No,” said Mr. Caoate. 
him.” | 
Continuing, Mr. Choate sald that the $1 000 license 
mentioned in the biil wasto bea minimum. ‘‘ There 
are some liquor saloons that ought to pay a great deal 


‘ Let him stay, and convert 


more than $1,000. Takes plac like the Hoffman House 


bar, kept open to entice our sons and brothers to a living 
destruction.” 

Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, the next speaker, sald that 
he had voted for Mayor Hewltt, but he protested 
against the idea that Iiquor-selling within the law is 
like any other business. ‘‘ As a lawver, I denounce 
the idea. The business of liquor-selling is a tolerated, 
not a lawful, business.” Turning to the license bill, he 
said : ‘‘ I have a great deal of respect for the conscien- 
tious Prohibitionist. The weakness of his case is that if he 
is not with us he is against us. If he does not stop rum- 
selling one-half, he helps it asa whole. When, thirty 
years ago, Beecher and the rest of the noble galaxy 
were engaged in their noble work, and sald the slaves 
must go, did they refuse to strike the shackles from one 
slave when the opportunity offered ? Did they send him 
back to slavery, saying, ‘Go back until we can free the 
four millions still in thralldom ?’ No!” | 

The last speaker was Henry Ward Beecher. As he 
came forward upon the platform he was greeted with 
a storm of applause. He spoke with great respect of 
the Prohibitionists. He said that it sometimes seemed 
to him that it were better if there were no vineyards or 
barley fields in existence. Yet it is absurd for us to do 
nothing while waiting for the millennium. ‘‘ I would say 
to our prohibition friends that if we cannot take forty 
steps at a jump, do not then let us refuse to take one 
step at a time.” 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


LA W has been passed in Kansas changing the name 
A of St. John County in that State to Logan County. 
This county had been named in honor of John P. 8t. 
John at the time that he was re-elected Governor of the 
State. The bill changing the name passed the Senate 
by an overwhelming majority, and the House by a vote 
of 64 to 54. Several violent speeches were made, among 
the most bitter being that by the Speaker, who de- 
clared that St. John was a hypocrite. He said the 
Republican party had raised St. John to the office of 
Governor of the State, and, failing to be elected a third 
time, he played the part of atraitor. He hoped that the 
name of a man whose infamous treachery to his party 
had elected a Democratic President would be obliterated 
from the history of Kansas forever. Of the sixty-four 
members of the House who voted for the bill seventeen 
were Democrats. Four Democrats voted against it. 
The ‘‘ Voice,” in a vigorous protest against this bill, says 
that it would never have passed had St. John consented 
to sell out his party in 1884. 


Mr. Sessions, of New York, has introduced into the 
House of Representatives at Washington a bill pro 
hibiting liquor-selling in the District of Columbia 
except on physicians’ prescriptions——The friends 
of high license in Minnesota believe that the new 
bill will amount to prohibition in most of the 
small towns. The license fee required in these places 
is $500, and it is hoped that there are very few in which 
the business will warrant such an investment of capital. 
——Dr. Funk has replied to Dr. Crosby’s letter noted ia 
last week’s Christian Union. He says that in Chicago 
under high license the arrests for drunkenness and 
disorder have increased thirty-four per cent., while the 
population has increased but twenty per cent. 


According to the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean,” Francis Murphy’s 
temperance meetings in Chicago are decidedly succeas- 
ful. Ata recent one, a Scotch gentleman present spoke 
of the work Mr. Murphy had done in Scotland. Among 
other things, he said that in Dundee 30000 men had 
signed the pledge during Mr. Murphy’s visit ; in Aber- 
deen 15 000 j ined the Gospel temperance movement ; 
and so much did they think of Mr. Murphy that in the 
public park in Aberdeen they had a Murphy temper- 
ance fountain. 


The total abstinence movement in England is largely 
confined to the miidle classes. The aristocracy are 
“‘ conservative ” in all things, and in nothing more than 
in temperance reform. The clergy of the Caurch of 
England take substantlally the same position as their 
patrons. The Bishop of Exeter, when sneaking on 
behalf of the Church of England Temperance Society a 
few days ago, expressed his belief that wine was intended 
for man, and remarked that if he had to make his choice 
between a world of total abstainers and a world of mod- 
erate drinkers, he should prefer the latter. Crdinal 
Manning has in large measure alienated the sympathy 
of the Catholic aristocracy by the bold position which 
he has taken in temperance matters. 


The Missouri Senate has voted to postpone indefinitely 
the House resolution to submit a prohibitory amendment 
to the vote of the people. 


The New York S‘ate Temperance League has issued 
its address to the R-puhlicans of the State. It sets forth 
that almost all saloons are Democratic saloons, and that 
the Democratic party is bound to be a saloon party, 


The only hope of the Republican party, therefore, 1s to 


gn antisaloon party. The address attacks the 
Prohibitionists for their impractical way of refusing 
half a loaf when the alternative is no bread. 


SPECIAL WORK AMONG YOUNG MEN 
IN NEW YORK STATE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 


HE annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 

Associations of New York State, just held at 
Utica, and of which you gave a brief and necessarily 
incomplete account last week, was one of unusual 
interest and of very marked profit. The thoughtful 
readers of your paper will be interested in some of the 
facts as presented at that meeting. — 

1. The rapid growth of this form of organized work for 
young men. In 1866 the first convention was held at 
Oswego, with nine associations, represented by fifty-five 
delegates. At Utica ninety-nine associations were rep- 
resented by 632 delegates. Then there was but one 
man employed in the work in this State ;. now there are 
102 general secretaries and other agents employed. 

Twenty-six new associations were organized the past 
year, and eighteen new places opened for general secre- 
tarles. About two hundred of the delegates were in 
attendance upon the convention for the first time. Forty 
presidents of associations, sixty college delegates, elghty 
from Railroad Associations, and sixty who were look- 
ing toward the association work as a life work were 
present at this meeting. In 1866 the property of the 
associations would not have been valued at $25 000. 
The reports made showed total property ia buildiogs, 
building funds, etc., etc., to be over $2,100 000. 
Six new branches of this work were organ!z:d among 
railroad men the past year, making twenty two in 
all; also thirteen in colleges and literary inst{tutions. 
Among the latest of these is one at the Fort Eiward 
Institute. 

2 The topics discussed and the speakers These cov- 
ered the various methods used in reaching young men, 
such as ‘‘ The Gymnasium and Athletic Sp The 
Boys and What We Can Do for Them.” The R:v C. 
Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, eloquently presented ‘‘ The 
Bible as the Book for Young Men,” and Mr. C Duglass, 
‘*Methods of Bible Study.” Reports from Rillroad 
Branches were given, and Theo. Voorhies, Assistant 
Superintendent N. Y. C. & H.R. R R. gave a view of 
the railway work in this State. The Rev. Prof. /. C. 
Little, D.D., of Syracuse Unatversity, spoke of ‘‘ The 
Student’s Opportunity for Usfulness Inside College 
Walls.” It was a thrilling and masterly «effort. Every 
one was stirred by the facts and the elcy ience of the 
speaker in their presentation. Russell Siurgis, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, gave amost excellent Bible reading upon ‘‘ David’s 
Mighty Men, or Elements of Success in Christian Work,” 
which made a deep impression upon the young men. 
As an additional feature of interest we were favored . 
with the presence of our brother, the renowned Ira D 
Sankey. I need not say that his singing was not an 
exhibition of his musical powers, but the development 
of song in devotion that deepened the impression made 
by each topic and speaker. 

8 The social element. The use of the social element 
to increase intere t and information in this work was 
a marked feature of this convention. A welcome 
reception and seven parlor conferences and recep- 
tions given between sessions to different classes in 
private residences afforded opportunity to discuss details 
of practical work, and proved exceedingly heipful. 
Especially marked was that extended to pastors. About 
forty from different portions of the State met in the 
beautiful parsonage of the Rev. Dr. Brown, of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, from five to seven o'clock, 
and discussed the topic, ‘‘ How can we secure the great. 
est benefit to our churches from the work of the Assocla- 
tions ?” The Rev. T. G Darling, D D., of Schenectady, 
presided,and the Rev. Mr. Grose, of Poughke: ple, Pres!- 
dent of the Society of Christian Eadeavor of this S ate, 
opened the topic. Suggestions were offered, di fficuities 
were removed, and objections answered. These, with 
the supper, occupied every moment of the two hours 
most delightfully. 

4 The resulis of the work of the year. B3tween 
500 and 600 young men have professed to accept Christ 
in the meetings of the Associations. The business min- 
agement of the different organizations is evidently in the 
hands of judicious, discreet men. Reports from all] — 
sides came, ‘‘ Closed the year clear of debt and money 
in the treasury.” 

Dr. L C. Warner, of the State Committee, made an 
appeal for money with which to prosecute the State 
work on a better scale, with three S.cretaries, this year. 
No better proof of the prozress of the work, or of the 
willingness of those interested to give of their means for 
its maintenance and extension, could be asked for than 
what followed. The committee made an appeal for 
$7000. Within thirty minutes the delegates, on behalf 
cf their associations and in individual amounts, had 


subscribed $7,718.50. This will enable the committee 
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to place in the field, besides the State Secretary, the Rev. 
George A. Hall, an assistant and an office secretary. 
The Rev. O C. Morse has been secured for the assistant. 

The closing exercises at 9 p.m. on Sunday evening 
were intensely interesting. Scripture texts were given 
to be taken home, farewell words were sald, and earnest 
prayers were offered. Mr. Sankey sang, as only he can 
sing, ‘‘ We Shall Meet Beyond the River,” and the Con- 
vention adjourned. The next convention will be held 
with the Harlem Branch at New York City. 

G. A. H. 


NATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


HE annual session of the Law and Order League 
was held in Albany, N. Y., on Sunday and Mon- 

day of last week. Oa Sunday meetings were held in 
churches of all denominations, including the Catholic. 
The theme discussed was the worthlessness of laws when 
‘* good ” citizens were indifferent as to their enforcement. 


At the Congregational church Judge Bonney, of Chicago, 


gave a history of the origio of the League. It began in 
Chicago during the railway riots of 1877. At the first 
meeting but six men and two women were present. 
Their meeting had been suggested by the fact thata 
large number of half-drunken boys had engaged in the 
riot. It was found that 30,000 boys in Chicago were 
patrons of the liquor saloons, though the law expressly 
forbade the selling of liquor to minors. The League 
set to work collecting evidence for the prosecution of 
the saloons which violated this law. The results were 
ao favorable that similar organ!zations were soon estab- 
lished in other cities, and in 1883 the National Law and 
Order L2ague wasfounded. Judge Bonney sald that the 
success of the League was due to the fact that it attacked 
one evil at a time, and that the worst. | 

At the sessicns on Monday gentlemen from different 
cities told of the methods which were being used to carry 
on the work of the various branches. Mr. Andrew Pax- 
ton, of Chicago, said that the ralsing of the license fee in 
Illinois was the result of their efforts. In some of the 
smaller towns they had had even greater success than in 
Chicago. In Jollet they had changed the fee from $500 
to $1000, and immediately decreased the number of 
saloons from 126 to 37. Secretary Dudley, of Boston, 
said that the work in that city began with work for the 
newsboys. Piivate detectives had been employed, and 
all the saloons selling liquor to minors were vigorously 
prosecuted. Prior to the organization of the League, 
the policemen who had shown any disposition to keep a 
watch over the saloons had been given beats in the 
suburbs where there were no saloons, The League had 
brought about such a change that vigilant inspection of 
the saloons was the policeman’s turest way to promotion. 
Mr Vail, of Philadelphia, said that the society in his city 
had found private detectives of little value, and now em- 
ployed reliable men, who were willing to give evidence 
in court. He said that the law in Philadelphia was sti)) 
violated, but not openly. The greatest difficulty in the 
way «f their soclety was the refusal of women and chil- 
dren to give evidence that would convict the rumsellers. 
The Secretary reported that the League now had 
branches in fourteen States. In 1883 there were but 
twenty-seven of these ; now there were several hundred. 
Sixteen hundred saloon-keepers have been prosecuted 
by the various branches. Judge Bonney, of Chicago, 
was elected President for the ensuing year. A resolution 
was passed demandiog a stricter enforcement of the 
Sabbath law. This resolution was introduced by the 
Rev. Father Walworth, a Catholic priest. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
The Editors will be glad to receive items 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—Over one hundred delegates were present at the confer- 
ence of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
England Colleges held at New Haven, Conn., February 19 
and 20 and 21. The programme of exercises was given in 
our issue of last week. The addresses by Elbert Monroe, 
the donor of Dwight Hall, by President Dwight, and by the 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler and L. D. Wishard, senior College 
Secretary of the International Committee, were among the 
most enjoyable features. 

—The Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, ee Pittsfield, 
Mass., has declined his call to the Church of Our Saviour, 
Philadelphia, and will remain at Pittsfield. The parish has 
decided to build a new and large church to meet the wants 
of the people of St. Stephen’s. 

—Dr. Meredith’s Bible Ciass in Boston have, in view of 
the call to Brooklyn, adopted resolutions expressing 4 
‘deep sense of pain in being called upen to contemplate 
even the possibility of losing such a friend and helper.’’ In 
reply, Dr. Meredith wrote: “ You need not be assured that 
your interests, 80 far as their care devolves upon me, are 
among the foremost in my mind. In making my decision 
they will be considered as only secondary to those of my 
church. The consideration of this matter has caused me 
many sleepless nights during the past week, and I am still 
undecided.’’ 

—We referred two weeks ago to the action of the Frank- 
lin Street Church of Manchester, N. H. (not Mass., as 
by a slip of the pen we said), as putting itself upon record, 


not as accepting the doctrine of future probation, but as 
affirming liberty of thought in the premises. It is with 
pleasure that we add that the collection for Foreign Mis- 
sions taken the following Sunday was the largest ever 
made in that church for that object. 

—Professor M. B. Riddle, of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has accepted the chair of New Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in Western Theological Seminary, 


Allegheny City, Pa., to succeed Professor Warfield, who has | 


been called to Princeton. It is understood that Professor 
Riddle will remain wich the Seminary in Hartford until the 
close of the present year. 

—Over 250 persons have been converted in the revival in 
Winsted, Conn., conducted by Dr. Gaorge F. Pentecost, 
Ira D. Sankey, and George C. Stebbins, 

—The corner-stone of the first Hebrew synagogue in 
Maine was recently laid at Portland. The whole cost of 
the structure is borne by Mr. J. H. Wolf as a thank offering. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated in Preston 
City, Conn., on February 22. The serm n was preached by 
tne Rev. Nelson Millard, D.D., of Norwich, Conn. 

—The Episcopai clergy of the diocese of Vermont held 
their winter convocation at St. Stephen’s Church, Middle- 
bury, beginning February 17. Bishop Bissell was unable 
to be present on account of ill health. 

—A Congregational church has been organized in Bridge- 
port, Conn. At the public exercises of fellowship the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. L. D. Brastow, D.D., of the 
Yale Divinity School. 5 

—A new Congregational church is to be organized at the 
Highlands, Holyoke, Mass. A committee has been appoint- 
ed to purchase a lot and prepare plans for achurch edifice. 

—A council of Congregational pastors and delegates met at 
Worcester, Mass., February 24, and voted to organize the 
New Park Church, and installed the Rev. George Pelton, .of 
Dakota, as its pastor. At the public services the installa- 
tion sermon was preached by the Rev. David O. Mears, D.D. 

—A report of the death of the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke was widely circulated last week. It arose from a 
mistake in a telephone message. Dr. Clarke has been ili, 
but no serious results are anticipated. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The New York General Theological Seminary has just 
received from Mr. George A. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, the 
founder of the Bishop Paddock Lecturesbip, a gift of $40, 


toward the erection of a new building on the Ninth Avenue. 
front. The building isto be used for dormitories and fel-. 


lows’ rooms, and will be pierced through the center by the 
great gateway, which will form the main entrance to the 
grounds. By direction of the Trustees it is to be known as 
Jarvis Hall. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., read a paper on the 
labor question before the meeting of the New York Institute 
of Social Science last week. ? 

—In the sermon preachei by the Rey. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers in the farewell exercises held in the Collegiate Middle 
Church on Lafayette Place in this city, last Sanday, he 
said that to him and his hearers this was a very sad 
occasion, the last celebration of the holy communion in a 
sacred edifice where the Word of God had been preached: 
without interruption for fifty years, and where thousands 
of souls had been saved to His glory who reigneth forever 
and ever. But the people should remember that the society - 
must continue to fulfil its mission. They should thank 
God for the great good which has been wrought during the 
existence of the church edifice; that the truth has been 


maintained and Christian influence exerted. The preach-. 


ing in rotation for many years of Drs. Knox, De Witt; 
Brownlee, and Verm:lye had given a character to the 
church, and their united influence was very great. The 
demolition of the building has begun. Its corner-stone 
was laid by Dr. Knox in 1836. The twelve massive Ionie 
columns which stood before the old granite edifice are mono- 
lithic, and cost about $3,000 each. 
—The Troy Praying Band was foundsd twenty-seven years 
ago by twenty-seven Christian business men of Troy, N. Y. 
Of these Mr. Joseph Hillman, the leader, is the best known. 
It is estimated that the Band has been instrumental !n con- 


verting 25,000 people. 


—The list of preachers who will next term occupy thé. . 


Cornell University pulpit under tae Sage endowment has 
been announced. Among themore prominent are: Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. ; William Hayes 
Ward ; Bishop Charles H. Fowler, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, San Francisco; Washington Gladden, Colum- 
bus, Ohio ; Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College ; Bishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bata and Eiward Everett Halé, 
of Boston. 

—The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church in 
this city, will preach on the subject of Christian Unity in 
Trinity Chapel, 15 West Twenty-fifth Street, Friday even- 
ing, March 4, at eight o’clock. All interested in the subject 
are cordially invited to be present. 

—The Rev. Charles W. Ward, rector of St. Paul’s Episco- 


pal Church in Englewood, N. J., Tuesday of last week, 


while evidently temporarily insane, tried to kill his wife, 
youngest child, and himself. Miraculously, the triple at- 
tempt was not successful. The child escaped ali harm, Mrs. 
Ward has a bullet in her jaw, and her husband one in his 
temporal bone. The wounds are not necessarily fatal. 

—At the meeting of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy in this city, on March 3, a paper will be read by 
Professor Daniel 8. Martin entitled ‘‘ Chrigtian Evolution- 
ism and its Bearing on Religious Thought.”’: 

—A Swedenborgian convention was held fn the church in 
Brooklyn last week. It was reported that there are 229 mem- 
bers of the Swedenborgian Charch inthis city, with an aver- 
age attendance at the meetings of 163. In Brooklyn there are 
142 members, average attendance 188; in Orange 51 members, 
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attendance 51; 


30 members ; in Vineland 28 members; Hoboken 9 mem- 
bers. An address by Mr. E. A. Gibbens on “ The New 
Church and New Sciences’”’ was delivered. 

—The First Congregational Church of Long Branch, N. J., 
has been organized. The Rev. Edward Cornet, formerly of 
the First Reformed Church in that town, is to be pastor. 

—The Baptist Tabernacle in Second Avenue, New York 
City, has been consolidated with the Sixth Street Baptist 
Church. Services were recently held in the Tabernacle to 
commemorate the organization of that church, which has 
been for a quarter of a century one of the leading churches 
of the country. 

—The Treasurer of Plymouth Sunday-School, Brooklyn, 
had a curiosity to know how many coins he received in the 
collections during the past year. Each week, therefore, he 
Jnade & memorandum as he counted, and at the annual 
meeting, in his report, he announced the result as follows : 
g12,207 pennies, 588 two-cent pieces, 343 three cent pieces, 
4,104 five cent pieces, 1,494 ten-cent pieces, 267 twenty five- 
cent pieces, and the balance in larger amounts, making a 
total of $800 in the thirty-nine sessions of the school year. 
“—The chapel of Chriet Memorial Church, Philadelphia, 
was dedicated on February 20, Sishop Nicholson of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church preaching the dedicatory sermon. 


C THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
t 


—At Oshkosh, Wis., a society known as the Deutsche 
Christus Kirene has been organized. The majority of the 
members of this new church are, it is understood, Knights 
of Labor who have left the Lutheran churches. 

—Active preparations are being made for the establishing 

of a Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
_ —A Minneapolis paper says that the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of that city has received over a hundred ap- 
plications for the pastorate of that church since the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Sample. 

—At the conference of Congregational Home Missionary 
Secretaries and Superintendents at Chicago recently ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. H. A. Schauffler, Dr. William 
Barrows, Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, and others. | 

—A Presbyterian Convention has just been held in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., composed of delegates from the Northern 
Assembly, Soatheast, and the Southern Assembly in the 
same section, which considered the subject of the union of 
the two great Presbyterian bodies. Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, and other distinguished divines were present. 
The resolution adopted was proposed by the Rev. D. 
Helm, of the Southern Church. It expresses the earnest de- 
sire of the convention to see obstacles to the union removed, 
and expresses the opinion that ‘‘ the present division mili- 
tates against the progress of the Gospel within our bounds 
by reason of such division.’’ 

—In speaking of the proposed new building in Chicago for 
’ Mr. Moody’s school, Mr. Sankey, who has just gone tu Chi- 
cago to confer with Mr. Moody, said, as reported inthe daily 
press: ‘‘ This is something new. It is somewhat of an ex- 
periment, but Mr. Moody 1s confident of good results. Re 
member, this is to be no theoiogical scheme, but just what 
its pame implies—a school for the training of Christian 
workers. The ablest and most practical teachers will be 
| secured. We want to reach the lowest class of people; 

we want to send these workers, whom we expect to 
educate especially for this kind of work, out into the high- 
ways and byways, and help lift up that portion of Chicago 
which is beyond the reach of the ordinary agencies for the 
good and blessing of mankind. Mr. Moody believes that 
Chicago is the best place to try the new wurk. The field is 
certainly a large one. If we are successful there we propose 
to advocate the same system in other cities, and will try 
and have sim!lar buildings erected in New York and Phila- 
delphia.’”’ 

—The Third Congregational Church of San Francisco, of 
which the Rev. Dr. E G. Beckwith is pastor, recently dedi- 
cated its new church building. 
| —The New Eogland Church of Chicago, of which the Rey. 
Arthar Little is pastor, has raised $10,000 with which to 
improve and refit its church building. 

—The Congregational church at Big Rapids, Mich., was 
destroyed by fireon February 18. Thechurch at Richmond 
has determined to build a new house of worship. The 
church at Calumet has jast completed a building. 

—At a recent meeting of the Congregational Club of San 
Francisco it was said that in that city of 300,000 inhabit- 
ants the attendance at the Protestant churches was about 
32,000 and at the Catholic churches about 18,000, making a 
total church attendance of about 50,000. Probably three- 
fourths of the popalation never attend church. 

—Bishop Perry, of lowa, has been invited by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to preach on June 22 the annual 
sermon before the Venerable Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

—This year’s session of the ‘‘ Florida Chautauqua’’ has 
opened at De Funiak Springs, and will continue until the 
end of March. Dr. Edward Brooks, the eminent Penusyl- 
vania educator. and author, has general direction of all 


‘the exercises. Others who will attend and make addresses 


are Bishop Mallalieu, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Professor Leroy D. Brown, of Ohio: the Rey. Dr. Arthur 
Edwards, of Chicago; Mr. Frank Beard, the Rey. Dr. 
Edward Judson, of New York; Mr. Will Carleton, the Rey. 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierce, Mr. Wallace Bruce, ard Bishop Wal- 
den, of the Methodist Episeopal Church. 

—At the morning service of the First Congregational 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, February 20, the Rev. J. W. Haob- 
bell, pastor, $2,500 was raised to extinguish the last vestiges 


parsonage, 


in Paterson 32 members, attendance 32; ~ 
in Newark 29 members, attendance 20; in Mystic, Conn., © 


of a $40,000 debt and to complete the work at the new 
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Books 


THE RAILWAY SIDE OF THE RAILWAY 
QUESTION.’ 


Mr. Alexander's little book upon “‘ Raflway Practice,” 
just published in the ‘‘ Questions of the Diy” serles, 
contains the clearest and cleverest presentation that 
has yet been made of the railroad problem as seen from 
the standpolnt of the roads. The style in which the 
book is written makes {it thoroughly readable, and its 
arguments are worthy of careful consideration. 

In assal'ing the railroad reformers Mr. Alexander 
begins at the beginning. He attacks their fundamental 

‘proposition, that raflroad charges ought to be based 
upon the cost of the services rendered. MRallroad 
charges, says Mr. Alexander, ought to be and are based 
upon the ra/ue of these services. When a lawyer gives 
an opinion he does not estimate the additional cost 
which thisinvolves. His time is good for nothing else, 
and he can render opinions, up to a certain limft, with 
almost no cost except for stationery. Yet public opin- 
ion permits him to charge all that his services are worth. 
The railroad fs simflarly situated. It has a large fixed 
investment capable of furnishing transportation and 
nothing else. Up to certain limits it can always take 
additional business without cost except for a emall 
amount of fuel. The element of additional cost cannot, 
therefore, cetermine the charges which shall be made. 
These charges must be based upon the value of the 
services. If, therefore, a rallroad charges a higher rate 
for carry'ng one kind of freight than another where the 
cost of transportation is the same, there is no cauee for 
just complaint. ‘‘It zs discrimination, but when the 
eavue of the service {s fairly considered the injustice {s 
By making such discriminations the 
roads have been enabled to add enormously to their 
business by transporting coal, stone, lumber, and many 
other cheap and heavy articles which could not afford 
to pay average rates. Tho result of the increased bus. 
ners has been a lowering of rates ‘‘even for the high 
classes of merchandise which seemed to be most dis- 
criminated against.”” Such ci:criminations in the freight 
traffic are much more extensive and complex in the 
United States than in Europe, and, says Mr. Alexander, 
‘it is doubtless in part due to this that our average 
rates are lower than Exropean rates.” 

When the auther comes to consider discrimination 
between localities he finds the case very sfmilar. 
‘*Discriminations b-tween places resuit from the fact 
that the same srervice has different values to different 
places”’ Nature itself has discriminated between 
localities. ‘‘ To thuse already enj>oyiog water trans- 
portation, transportation by rall cff rs comparatively 
few advantages, and they can only efford to piy a small 
sum forit.” Tothose not enjiyiag water transporta. 
tion, the rallroads have lessened the discrimination made 
by nature. Thirty years ago it cost a dollar a pound to 
transport machinery from New York to Utah. Now it 
costs two cents. The people of Uiah, therefore, have 
no right to complain that they must still pay more for 
their New York freight than do the people of San Fran- 
cisco. The haul is shorter, but the value of the service 
is greater. In discussing the effect of the short-haul 
clause of the Inter-S'ate Commerce bill, Mr. Alexander 
gives archedule of the rates upon sugar per hundred 
pounds between New York and points West. The rate 
to Chicago is 25 cents; to the Mississ!ppi, 50 cents ; to 
Ogden, Utsh, $214; to Elko, Nevada, $1 98; to San 
Francisc>, $1 25 by rail, and 60 cents by the Isthmus. 
If, now, says Mr. Alexander, the roads are forbidden to 
charge more to Ozden than to San Francisco, ‘ they can- 
not advance the San Francisco rates, as they are con- 
trolled by the water routes; so they must either reduce 
the rates to all interior points or simply retire from the 
San Francisco business.” As the amount of local bust- 
ness is probably three times as great as the amount cf 
through business, it will pay the roads to relinquish 
their through business, and matntain existing rates on 
the local business. The roads would suffer, the Sin 
Francisco shippers must be content with slower service, 
but the people of Ogden must pay the same rates as 
before. | 

In discussing discriminations. between individual 
shippers, Mr. Alexander does not attempt justffi- 
cation of the practice. It would seem that he might 
have said that the railroads had aright to judge what 
each service is worth to each shipper, and fix its rates 
accordingly. But he waives his fundamental theory, and 
says that ‘‘no language fis too severe to apply to such 
di:criminations.” He ins!sts, however, that such dis- 
criminations are disappearing, and that the disappear- 
ance is largely due to the system of pools, Personal dis- 
criminations are made where the railroads are competing. 
Where there isa pool the temptation to discriminate 


1 Railway Practice: Its Principles ant Suggested Reforma Re 


between shippers is removed. In discussing the clause 
of the Inter-State Commerce bill forbidding pools, Mr. 
Alexander repeats the old argument that under the pool- 
ing system rates have lowered, therefore the pooling 
system lowers rates. Very sensible, however, is Mr. 
Alexander's position that the effect of stringent laws 
against pools will be an increased consolidation of rail- 
road companies. If roads do not wish to compete, they 
can combine and form aaingle company. The prohibi- 
tion of pools will therefore accelerate the concentration 
of al] railroad business into the hands of possibly asingle 
great compary. Such an end is only desired by those 
who believe that the roads will not be run in the interest 
of the public until the State assumes control. 

Mr. Alexander's argument that stock-watering has 
been exaggerated by such menas Mr. Poor is notona 
par with the remainder of his volume. So long as the 
public belleves that it {s paying interest upon as much 
water capital as actual capital it will be in sympathy 
with legislation to reduce rates. The fact that the State 
gives the rallroads a practical monopoly of the business 
of certain territory, while it gives no such monopoly to 
a lawyer, is reason enough why the State may regulate 
railroad charges while it permits lawyers to make such 
charges as competition permits them. The argument 
that under the short-haul clause the railroads would give 
up one-third of their business in order to maintain pres- 
ent rates on the local business {s inconsistent with Mr. 
Alexander's other argument that the extra cost of addi- 
tional business is practically nothing. The roads sre 
making money on their through traffic. Should they 
stop carrying it their expenses would hardly be appre- 
clably diminished. Mr. Alexander’s admission that 
through rates cannot be raised {is an important one. 
Meanwhile the Inter State Commerc; Dill has been 
signed by the President, and {it is more profitable to 
watch than to prophesy its effect. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.’ 


The third and concluding volume of the Memoirs of 
Charles Greville, edited by his confidant and literary 
executor, Mr. Henry Reeve, is hardly equal in pfquancy 
to the second, much less to the first, of its predecessors. 
Yet it contains much of importance and interest—new 
lights on old incidents, bits of history that have escaped 
the newspapers, the inner and persona! view of political 
and court life. Certainly the work, looked at asa whole, 
is one of extraordinary fascination. Its record extends 
from 1818 to 1860. In all this time Greville was the in- 
timate friend, the trusted adviser, of many of England’s 
greatest statesmen. As Mr. Reeve points out, in the 
firat of the three periods covered by these volumes 
Greville was a young man of pleasure and fashion, yet 
taking an interest in serlous things; in the second he 
entered into the great political struggles of his time, 
‘‘ the earnest advocate of peace, of moderation, of justice, 
and of liberal prisciples ;” in this, the third period, he 
is an vld man, withdrawn generally from society, hear 
ing less and less of the doings of the great world In 
which he was once so brillfant an actor, and finally 
abandoning his diary because it is ‘‘in danger of dying of 
starvation or atrophy.” There {s, accordingly, little of 
the sparkling and sometimes malicious gossip of hfs 
earlier narrative in Greville’s later diaries, though it 1s 
not altogether absent. But he retains {na large degree 
his skill in clever characterization, in depicting a person, 
an event, or an incident with a few well-chosen words. 
His judgments are sometimes a little harsh, but less so 
than in speaking of the reigns preceding. The great 


volume are Gladstone, Napoleon II[I., John Russell, 
Macaulay, Aberdeen, Clarendon, Palmerston. There 
is also some amusing description of the domestic life of 
the English royal family. Here isa pen sketch of the 
Prince of Wales : 


‘* Lady Lyttleton, whom I met at Althorp, told me a great 
deal about the Queen and her children. Shesaid the Queen 
was very fond of them, but severe in her manner and a 
strict disciplinarian in her family. She described the Prince 
of Wales to be extremely sby and timid, with very good 
principles, and particularly an exact observer of the truth. 
The Princess Royal is remarkably intelligent. I wrote this 
because it will hereafter be curious to see how the boy 
grows up, and what sort of performance follows this 
promise, theugh I shall not live to see it. She spokein very 
high terms of the Qaeen herself, of the Prince, and of the 
simplicity and happiness of her private and domestic life.” 
Greville was a warm acmirer of Mr. Gladstone. After 
the latter’s speech on one of his earliest Budgets we 
find the following comment by Greville : 

**Spoke for five hours, and by universal consent it. was 
one of the grandest displays and most able financial dtate- 
ment that was ever heard in the House of Commons—a 
great scheme, boldly, skillfully, and honestly devised, dis- 
daiving popular clamor and pressure from without, and the 
execution of it absolute perfection. Eventhose who do not 
admire the budget, or who are injured by it, admit the merit 


1 A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria from 1852 to 1860. By 


personages whose names occur most freqnently in this | 


of the performance. It has raised Gladstone to a great polit. 
ical elevation.”’ 


A curfously ludicrous anecdote is related cf a party of 
*‘ twenty ruffians of the Carlton C'ub” who got drunk 
after dinner, and, finding Gladstone alone in the 
drawing-room, deliberately and serlously proposed to 
throw him out of the window. 

Of Macaulay’s character and literary work Greville 
had a high opinion, and the followlng passage would. 
seem to throw doubt on the general ideas as to the hie- 
torfan’s assumptions of infallibility and superiority : 


‘*T don’t think he was ever so entirely agreoable as at his 
own breakfast-table, though I shall remember as long as I 
live the pleasant days I have spent in his society at Bowood, 
Holland House, and elsewhere. Nothing was more remark- 
able in Macaulay than the natural way in which he talke, 
never for the sake of display or to manifest his superior 
powers and knowledge. nthe contrary, he was free from 
any assumption of superiority over others, and seemed to 
be impressed with the notion that those he conversed with 
knew as much as himself, and he was always quite as ready 
to listen as to talk. ‘Don’t you remember ®’ he was in the 
habit of saying when he quoted some book or alluded to 
some fact to listeners who could not remember, because in - 
nineteen cases out of twenty they had never known or heard 
of whatever it was he alluded to. I donot believe anybody 
ever left his society with any feeling of mortification, except 
that which an involuntary comparison between his know!- 
edge and their own ignorance could not fail to engender. 
For some years past I had seen little or nothing of Macau- 
lay. His own health compelled him to abstain in great 
measure from going into the world. He bought a house st 
Campden Hill, from which he rarely stirred, and to which 
he never invited me, nor did [ever call upon him there. I 
have often regretted the total cessation of our intercourse, 
but what else could be expected from the difference of our 
habits, pursuits, and characters? I have only recently read 
over again the whole of his ‘ History of England’ with un- 
diminished pleasure and admiration, though with a con- 
firmed opinion that his style is not the very best, and that 
he is not the writer whom I should be most desirous to 
imitate; but what appears to me most admirable and most 
worthy of imitation in Macaulay is the sound moral con- - 
stitution of his mind, and his fearless independence of 
thought, never sacrificing truth to any prejudice, interest, 
or preconceived opinion whatever. Above all, he was no 
hero worshiper, who felt it incumbent on him to minister to 
vulgar prejudices or predilections, to exalt the merits and 
palliate the defects of great reputations, and to consider the 
commission of great crimes, or the detection of mean and 
base motives, as atoned for and neutralized by the posses- 
sion of shining abilities and the performance of great 
actions.’’ 


There is a good deal of interesting chat about the 
marriage of Louls Napoleon and Eugénile. It seems 
that Greville was shown the letter making a formal offer 
of marriage. It contained the following significant and 
almost prophetic sentence : ‘‘ It {s only fair that I should 
set before you the whole truth, and let you know that 
if the position is very high, it is also perhaps very dan- 
gerous and insecure.” The rest of the letter is thus 
summarized : 


‘* The Emperor then represented to her in detail all the dif- 
ficulties with which he was environed, his unpopularity with 
the higher classes, the malveillance of the Great Powers, the 
possibility of his being any day assassinated at her side, his 
popularity indeed with the masses, but the fleeting charac- 
ter of their favor ; but, above all, the existence of a gocd 
deal of dissatisfaction and hostility in the army, the most 
serious thing ofall. It this latter danger, he said, were to 
become more formidable, he knew very well how to avert it 
by a war; and though his earnest desire was to maintain 
peace, if no other means of self. preservation should remain 
he would not shrink from that, which would at once rally 
the whole army to one common feeling.’’ 


Napoleon’s skill in adapting himself to circum- 
stances is shown by this account of the impression he 
made on Victoria at his visit iu 1855: 


** The Queen was delighted with everything, and especially 
with the Emperor himself, who, with perfect knowledge of 
women, had taken the surest way to ingratiate himself with 
her. This it seems he began when he was in England, and 
followed up in Paris. After his visit the Queen talked it all 
over with Clarendon, and said: ‘It ig very odd, but the 
Emperor knows everything I have done and where I heve 
been ever since I was twelve years old; he even recollects 
how I was dressed, and a thousand little details it is extraor- 
(inary he should be ecquainted with.’ She has never 
before been on such a social footing with anybody, and he 
has approached her with the familiarity of their equal posi- 
tions, and with all the experience and knowledge of woman- 
kind he acquired during his long life, passed in the world 
and in mixing with every sort of society. She seems to 
have played her part throughout with great propriety and 
success.’ 3 


The rapidly increasing company of those who find them- 
selves drawn more and more to the study of Dante wil] wel- 
come a new edition of Professor Vicenza Botta's Dante as 
Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). It is now a good many years since this adm!- 
rably arranged work first saw the light, at the hour when 
Italian independence had just been established. Since that 
time the study of Dante in this country has been wonderfully 
stimulated, and Professor Botta’s exposition has rendered 
no small aid to the American students of the great Floren- 
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five hundred years of history needs not so much a commen- 
tator as an interpreter who shall explain its relations to the 
age which produced it and its connections with the thought 
and history of its time. Many such interpreters have come 
to the aid of the modern world in its endeavor to understand 
Dante, and Professor Botta is for American students the 
best of this group of men. He describes the character and 
career of Dante, gives a fall account of his great poem, eut- 
lines its movement, analyzes its thought, clears up its difl- 
cult passages, explains its historical references, and aids 
the student in all difficult places. Into a compact volume 
all knowledge necessary for a clear understanding of the 
Divine Comedy is clearly and adequately compressed. 


The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. Milner Foth- 
ergill, M.D. (New York: James Potts & Co.) The general 
reader must not be led from the title of th's interesting ard 
suggestive little work to fear it as an abstrusely scientific 
and metaphysical analysis. It is, on the contrary, extremely 
popular in style, presenting a wonderfully large and well- 
chosen variety of illustrative anecdotes. Tse industry and 
judgment shown in discovering and applying these exam- 
ples of the sound exercise or the perversion of the will 
power is, indeed, quite remarkable. Nor is the book, on 
the other hand, a mere collection of entertaining stories. It 
is subtle in its analysis and discriminations, practical in that 
it applies the principles evolved to the exigencies of life and 
the growth of character, and bracing in its moral tone. The 
author takes up one by one the subjects of the distinction to 
be made bstween *‘ the will’? and willfulness, the relations 
of the will to inherited character and to self-culture, the 
influence of the wjll over circumstance and of circumstance 
over the will, and the perversion or morbid exercise of the 
will power. All these topics are treated sensibly, brightly, 
and helpfully. The general conclusion is that ‘‘ while the 
will may not endow a man.with talents or capacities, it 
does one very important matter : it enables him to make the 
best, the very most, of his powers—such as they are.’’ 


All Among the Lighthousss ; or, the Cruise of the ‘‘Golden- 
rod.’? By Mary B. Crowninshield. (Boston: D. Lothrop « 
Co.) This is decidedly one of the best books of the year for 
young people. Its plan is a quite original one, being a de 
scription of a cruise along the coast of Maine in a Govern- 
ment lightnouse tender, thus affording excellent oppor- 
tunity for describing a thousand and one curious and inter- 
esting things connected with the sea, the coast, the 
lighthouses, the islands, deep-sea fishing, dredging, setting 
buoys, divers, submarine animals, and kindred topics. All 
this is wrought into a story fall of movement, vivacity, and 
fun. Tke two boys and the girl who have the rare privilege 
of accompanying the tender in one of her trips are natural 
in their talk and actions, and their special friend, Mr. 

Guptil, the mate, is a delightfully quaint and shrewdly hu- 
- morous descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers. Altogether, 
apart from the great amount of odd and out-of-the-way 
information, scientific and nautical, there is a fresh, clear, 
and healthy tone to this book that makes it bright and 
agreeable reading. It is handsomely printed and profusely 
illu trated. 


Among the new and low-priced editions of standard 
works there is none more timely than the very attractive 
new edition of Dr. Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, just issued 
by James Pott & Co. (New York). This work is simply in- 
valuable to the Sunday-school teacher dealing, as at pres- 
ent; with Old Testament subjects. It is not faultless from 
a literary standpoint, but as a whole it is admirably ar- 
ranged. It presents an immense amount of information 
gathered from sources which are inaccessible to most teach- 

ers, and its style is vivacious and interesting. Its con- 
~ nected account of Old Testament history, with ample his- 
torical references, with full and graphic descriptions of 
natural scenery, of social conditions, and of general envi- 
ronment, give it unquestionably the first place among books 
of its kind. Those who care to multiply books on the sub- 
ject will wish to add to Dr. Geikie, Stanley’s “ History of 
the Jewish Church,’’ but those who can own but one single 
work will select ‘‘ Hours with the Bible.’? The new edition 
is printed from the same plates as the old, is put into three 
volumes, and sold at $4.50. 


A Half-Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is a beautifully printed 


little book, and it gives a delightful picture of the charming | 


old town of Salem, its people, their homes, old letters, bits of 
poetry, Salem’s relations to Harvard, and odds and ends be- 
longing to the story of by gone days. The whole makes up 
a delicately written and gossipy description of Salem which 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who have visited the 
quaint and once prosperous old place. 


Simplicity and Fascination, By Annie Beale. (Boston : Lee 
& Shepard.) This is a new edition—or is ita new imprint 
from: old plates?—of an English story first printed, we 
believe, some six or seven years ago. The author is an 
English lady who possesses in a very considerable degree 
the faculty of writing a girl’s story in such a way as to com- 
bine pleasant fiction and valuable moral instruction. The 
story is decidedly readable. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


The March issue of Harper's Magazine is-decidedly inferior 
in variety of contents and wealth of illustration to the 
number immediately preceding it. This, however, must 
not be considered as severe criticism, the fact being that the 
February issue was remarkably good even when the very 
high average of the magazine is taken into account. The 
fiction includes the serials by Mr. Blackmore, Mr. Howells, 
and Miss O’Meara, and a short story by Mr. Richard M. 
Johnston, which, though perfect in its representation of 


Georgia character and dialect, is less interesting as a story 
than most of Mr. Johnston’s work. The chief illustrated 
articles are those on ‘‘ The New York Police Department”’ 
and on ‘Dueling in Paris,’? by Richard Wheatley and 
Theodore Child respectively. The latter article contains 
much amusing and curious information about several 
famous political duels. Two pleasantly written papers are 
descriptive of the South—that by Charles Dudley Warner 
dealing chiefly wiih the New South, and giving an account of 
the surprising industrial progress of the section as observed 
by him in the recent trip of the Harper party ; the other a 
delightfal picture of the Old South, being reminiscences of 
life ona Louisiana sugar plantation half a century ago by 
the veteran writer Charles Gayarre. In the ‘ Editor’s 
Study’ this month Mr. Howells gives us a discriminating 
and agreeable talk about some recent poems. There is 
nothing more delightful to read in the whole magazine than 
the month’s chat of the ‘* Easy Chatr.’’ 
tion of this number is the portrait of Mary, the mother of 
Washington, engraved from the only authentic painting. 


ment of Blackmore’s ‘‘ Springhaven,’’ which will be ended 
next month. This story, while it is marked by some of the 
faults and mannerisms which make Blackmore distasteful 
to many readers, yet contains some of the best specimens 


of the best critics to rank Mr. Blackmore with Thomas 
Hardy and George Meredith in the highest rank of living 
English novelists. 


It is by a remarkable coincidence that Professor N. 8. Sha- 
ler’s articleon ‘The Stability of the Earth”’ in Scribner's Mag- 
azine should appear at the exact time when the reading world 
is thrilled by the terrible accounts of the wide and horrible 
destruction of life by earthquake in Italy. Apart from its 
accidental timeliness the paper is peculiarly interesting— 
broad in treatment, popular in style, and richly and intelli- 
gently illustrated. Ex-Misister Washburne, in his third 
paper of reminiscence, tells of the crimes and anarchy of the 
days in which the Commune ruled Paris. Intrinsically, 
as Well as in its subject, this is by far the strongest of the 
series. Another illustrated article, on a subject so captivat- 
ing fer an illustrated article that one wonders it has not 
been used before in this way, is that on the Bayeux Tapes- 
try, by E. J. Lowell. Nothing but words expressive of high 
commendation and genuine enjoyment may be applied to 
the fiction of this number. The serial by Mr. Bunner main- 
tains its grace and charm, that by Mr. Harold Frederic 
gains in strength and interest, that by J. 8. of Dale is still 
overflowing with queer humor and invention, while of three 


which is the most perfect, each in its own atyle. In every 
way is confirmed the impression made by the first numbers 
of the magazine, namely, that the editors have a distinct 
and sharply defined idea of the ground they propose to oc- 
cupy, and that they are carrying out this plan with unfalling 
judgment and complete success. 


Readers of this month’s Atlantic will probably turn 
first either to James Russell Lowell’s short but finished 
poem, or to Dr. Holmes’s account of his recent trip abroad. 
The genial writer gossips of his experiences on sea and in 
England very pleasantly, and with the keenness of observa- 
tion and good-natured comment which we have a)! known 
ani loved so long. Very expressive, for instance, is the 
phrase, in speaking of English landscape, ‘‘ How thor- 
oughly England is groomed / Our New England out-of-doors 
landscape often looks as if it had just got out of bed, and 
had not finished its totlet.’’ The short story which began in 
the last number, ‘‘ The Lady from Maine,’’ is finished this 
month, and ts, in our opinion, one of the very strongest 
tales published ir American magazine literature of recent 
years. The author is Lawrence Saxe. There are two or 
three critical and literary pipers worthy of a careful read- 
ing, the most important, perhaps, being Mr. James Breck 
Perkins’s study of Théophile Gautier’s character and work. 
Another literary article which is decidedly entertaining ts 
Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Criticism.’’ The depart- 
ments are of even more than ordinary interest this month. 


The complete novel in Lippincoti’s for March is fur- 
nished by Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. Perhaps the most important 
article is that on the Jate General John A. Logan, by ‘‘ One 
Who Knew Him.”’ It is in some sense an authoritative bio- 
graphical sketch, having been written under the personal 


An article on ‘‘ Rent and Taxes”’ is by Mr. F. P. Powers, 
an enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Henry George. The literary- 
biography of the month is by Robert J. Burdette, whostyles 
it the ‘‘Confessions of a Reformed Humorist.”’ It is a 
manly and modest story, in which the allusions to the aid 
and sympathy of his wife have the touch of true pathos. 
Among other things, he says, speaking of his own “ Life of 


‘there was really no reason for making fun of a character 
worthy of the adm‘ration and esteem of men. It wasa 
foolish thing and a wrong one, the writing of that book. It 
did no harm, however. Nobody read it, and I will say in 
confidence—and I don’t want this repeated outside the office 
—that I still owe the publisher eight doilars for indexing. 
The original bill was twelve dollars, I think, but in three or 
four years enough books have been sold to apply my royalty, 
four dollars, on the bill for indexing. Still, I am sorry I 
wrote it.”? The Book Talk in this magazine, written by 
W. S. Walsh, deserves a special word of commendation for 
its uniform excellence. 

In the February Vacmillan’s Magazine there is a 
striking analysis and interpretation of Browning’s “ Sor- 
dello,’”’ by the Dean of St. Paul’s. Dr. Church, after saying 


| of Sordello that “there is beauty, there 1s nobleness, there 


A notable illustra- | 


that by Captain Middleton. It accompanies the install. 


of that vigorous and original writing which induces many’ | 


short stories, by Joel Chandler Harris, Robert Gordon Buat- }/, 
ler, and T. R. Sullivan respectively, it were hard to decide’ 


supervision of Mrs. Logan, and with the advice of Generals 
Sherman, Fremont, and other of General Logan’s comrades. : 


William Penn:’ ‘*It was a book entirely unca'led for: 


is truthfulness, there is resistance to temptation. Brt so it 
was: he mistook the road, tried after it in earnest, but 
missed it and died,’’ adds: ‘‘ Mr. Browning has his own 
way of setting all this before us—abrup°, cislocated, inter- 
rupted, incomplete, allusive, into by long mono- 
| rae or meditations. Further, he telis the story, if we 
may say so, in his shirt-sleeves—with the most pronounced 
and avowed contempt for mere proprieties as well as for 
‘solemnities and pomps.’’ Other features of interest are an 
able paper by G. C. Brodwick on ‘‘ The Evangelical Revival 
of the Eighteenth Century,’”’. a queer and amusing account 
of an imaginary attempt to initiate a Chinese student into 
the mysteries of English Tory politics, and an ingenious 
story by “*F. Anstey,’’? in which a modern Houyhnhom, 
_or talking horse, is one of the charac‘ers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The publication of the Thackeray letters will begin inthe 
| April number of ‘‘ Scribner’s.”’ 

—Isabella V, Crawford, a well-known Canadian writer 
of short stories and poems, died recently in Toronto. 

—The author of the very clever volume of esaays, ‘‘ Obiter 

. Dicta,’”’ has prepared a new series under the same general 
title. 

—We have received the first issue of a new religious 
‘paper published in Boston and entitled ‘‘ The New England 

Presbyterian.”’ 

_ +The authorized biography of Emerson, by J. E. Cabot, 
is already in the press of Houghton, Mifllin & Co. It com- 
prises two volumes. 

—Max O’Rell, author of ‘“ John Bull and His Island,” 
will deliver a series of lectures in America as soon as his 
present British tour fs ended. 

—Thomas Adolphus Trollope is writing his reminiscences 
of the men and women he has known. The work will be 
published in London by the Bentleys. 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the poet, editor, novelist, and 


Mr. W. H. Rideing in the St. Nicholas.” 
—The report is current that **Count Panl Vasill,” who 


Mme. Adam, the talented editor of the ** Nouvelle Revue.” 
— Mark Twain’s “ Huckleberry Finn” is knownin French 
9s “ Les Adventures de Huck Finn, ]’Ami de Tom Sawyer,”’ 


Paris. 

* —Mrs. Burnett is reported to be writing a sequel to her 
pretty story of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’”’ This sequel— 
which {s to be first published serially—is to deal with Faun- 
tleroy’s life as a young man. 

—Mr. Lowell delivered an address on the general subject 
of the authorship of ‘* Richard the Third”? on Washington's 
Birthday, substituting that for the political oration which 
he had been expected to give. 
~ —Robert Louis Stevenson has.been very il], but is now at 
his home in Bournemouth somewhat convalescent. His 
constitution is very frat], and his literary work is often done 
when he is hardly strong enough to hold a ren. 

—A numberof personal reminiscences of Count Beust wil] 
be prefixed by Baron de Worms in bis tranelation into Eag- 
lish of the late Austrian Ambassador's memoirs. This 
translation will appear in Apri! in three volumes. 

—Paster Paul « Brother, of Buffalo, annoance a new book, 
“Tactics of Infidels,’’ by the Rev. L. A. Lambert, the 
author of ‘* Notes on Ingersoll,’’ which book the publishers 
Say has already attained the enormous sa'e of 125,000 copies. 

—A copy of the first folio of Shake pezre, said to be a 
fine, tall one, and certainly an ex'remely rare book in any 
condition, is offered forsale {in London. It has the portrait, 
and has been found by Bedford. The price asked for it is 
$1,875. 

—Thomas Whittaker announces the pnbiieation of a 
series of manuals under the general title of ‘* The Theolog- 
ical Educator,’”’ to be edited by the Rey. W. Robertson 
| Nicoll, M A. The object of the series isto give “a solid 
and trustworthy grounding in all branches of theological 
_stady.’’ 

—Mr. McMaster has recently written to his publisher that 
he hopes to complete the third volume of his ‘+ History of 


it the best of the three volumes, and is expending much time 
and labor in examining the great masses of documents at 
Washington. 

—The copyright of some ot Mrs. Browning’s earlier poems 
has expired, and an unauthorized firm in London has rels- 
sued them, much to Mr. Browning’s annoyance. He has 


| arranged with Smith & Elder for a shilling edition of the 


same poems as revised by the author, and has added to the 
collection a few other pleces. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the death of the poet Push- 
kin, who was killed in a duel on February 10, 1837, was 
lately commemorated by special services throughout Russia, 
and by other demonstrations of national respect. The 
copyright of his works, which was hitherto vested in his 
heirs, has now ceased, and the Kussian publishers are an- 
nouncing new editions of his poems at reduced prices—so 
greatly reduced, indeed, that one of these editions, in ten 
volumes, may be had for a rouble and a half. 

—We cee it affirmed !n many of our literary journals that 
Mrs. Margaret J. Preston is rapidly becoming blind. She 
is not blind, nor have her friends the antic'pation -of blind- 
ness for her. She has been a hard worker for many years 
; past in the cause of Southern literature, and has so over- 
taxed her sight that the distinguished Northern oculist 
under whose care she is totally forbids her the use of her 
eyes for literary work, so that all she does now is by dicta- 
tion. Two recent volumes, which have been pub! shed by 
Randolph, and another which is in the press of Messrs. 


Houghton, Mifilin & Co., for the spring issue, were all pre- 
| pared in this way, 


and is published by Hennuyer, the well-known publisher of 


the People of the United States”’ this year. He meansto make - 


> 


children’s writer, is the subject of a biographical fragment”) 


wrote so trenchantly of Roman society, is none other than - | 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Early in the autumn we took occasion to speak of a 
collection of the etched works of Jean Frang¢ >is Millet, 
which Frederick Keppel & Co., of this city, then an. 
nounced they were preparing for exhibition. The col- 
lection is now open to the public, and all who are inter- 
ested in the work of the great Frenoh artist will do well 
to take advantage of the present opportunity. There 
are ninety-two numbered exhibits in the collection, 
which comprises not only Millet’s own etchings and 
‘wood engravings, but the reproductions by other artists 
of Millet’s works. 

The numbered list of the pictures which is handed to 
the visitor contains the oe note concerning the 
collection : 

“The present collection, as | exhibited, contains every 
etching, heliograph, lithograph, and wood-cut done by J. F. 
Millet, and every state of each plate. 

**Ia Lebruno’s Catalogue, which is the standard text- 
book on Millet’s etchings and other engravings, no fewer 
than eight of these prints, or states of prints, are described 
as being unique; of several others only two or three im- 
pressions are known; 89 that, as a whole, this collection 


_must be the only complete one of the master’s prints in 


existence. In Paris it has long been recognized as such. 

**Tc was formed during the last thirty years by M. Alfred 
Lebrun, of Paris, and it was from this collection that his 
catalogue of M lIlct’s prints was compiled. M. Lebrun 
was the relative and friend of Sensier ( Millet’s biographer), 
and from S:nsier he acquired those unique or very rare 
pieces which the former had received from Millet during 
their many years of intimacy. All the annotations written 
in pencil on the margins of the prints are from the hand of 
Sensier—exct pt such as Millet himself has written. 

‘‘When it vecame knownin Paris that M. Lebrun had 
sold his famous collection, many distinguished artists and 
amateurs came to have a last look at it; several of them 
were loud in their complaints that the only complete set of 
Millet’s prints should be absorbed by ‘ Les Americains,’ and 
(as usual) abusei their government for allowing it to be lost 


to France. 

“In parting with his collection, M. Lebrun strongly 
urged that it be kept together and aot dispersed. 

‘* In addition to the plates done by Miilet’s own hand, the 
present exhibition includes those wood-cuts which were 
engraved from his designs by his two brothers and by Adrien 
Lavieille. It also includes fifteen original sketches by 
Millet, and a few etchings after poms of the master’s best- 
known paintiugs.”’ 3 


4. 


An event in the art world, and in the social world too, 
of this city was the opening of the exhibition of the 
famous Stewart collection of pictures, marbles, china, 
etc., at the American Art Galleries. The features around 
which centers the chief interest are the four or five 
paintings which have won a great and special renown, 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,” Auguste Bonheur’s 
Fontainebleau,” Meissonier’ 1807,” and the two fine 
exsmples of Foriuny. 

Of course, almost the firat meine of the visitor is to 
make a comparison of this much-talked of collection 
with the no less discussed Morgan collection of a year 
or more ago, and, if we are to credit the knowing ones, 
the palm of merit should go to the latter collection. 
Certainly such an award would be just so far as the 
department of ceramics is concerned, and, barring the 
paintings already mentioned, it would apply as well to 
the piciures, which number two hundred and seventeen 
in all. Among these are also several characteristic ex- 
amples of Gé.dme, two of which at least have been 
made familiar to the public by repeated and varied 
reproductions—viz , the ‘‘Circus Maximus” and the 
‘*Pollice Verso.” The former shows the great old 
Roman hippodrome with a chariot race in full swing, 
and is chi fly remarkable for its fidelity to arc iitectural 
and archeological requirements. The ‘‘ Pollice Verso” 
represents one of the brutal phases of the gladiatorial 
contests which flourished in the time of the Emperors, 
and shows the ve/iariuvs fallen and at the mercy of the 
gladiator in helmet and armor, who suspends the fatal 
blow which shall kill the victim until the popular wish 
is incicated. These two works will doubtless receive 
great attention, if for no other reason than to behold the 
originals of two pictures which have been made very 
familiar to the public at large. — 


The musical world had its event also last week—or 
two events, rather—in the first performance of Gilbert 
and Suilivan’s new operetta, ‘‘ Ruddygore,” and of the 
resumption of the ‘‘ ‘Thomas Pops,” which were discon- 
tinued last fall after one or two performances, because 
of the necessary absence of Mr. es his orches- 
tra with the American Opera Comp any in its Western 
trip. 

The popular verdict on the former bid for public favor 
appears to be a repetition of the reception which the 
operetta received in London ; in other words, it is not a 
success, Or at lcast nut so unqualified a success as the 
representation of ‘‘ Tae Mikado.” 

The Thumas Popular Concert, on the other hand, was 
& genuine success, and the appreciation of the audience 


waich gathered in the Metropolitan Opera-House bore | 


witness to the great favor which this undertaking ac- 
quired during its first season last year. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


N the “ Industrial South ” (Richmond, Va.) a corre- 
spondent signing himself ‘‘ Anglo- Virginian’ makes 
a vigorous plea for the improvement of the James River 
to a point three miles below the city, so that ocean steam- 
ers of heavy draught could always find water deep enough 
forthem. To secure such a depth of water tothat point, 
the writer claims, would cost less than half the sum 
necessary to carry the same depth up to Richmond, 
because heavy rock excavation would be needed in the 
latter case. Then, too, at the lower point ample room 
for docks and other terminal fac!lities could be obtained 
at moderate cost. With this he thinks there {is no 
reason why K’'chmond would not prove a formidable 
rival to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, being 
nearer to the New South, more in sympathy with it, and 
quite as near to the West. 


The Staunton (Va ) *‘ Vindicator,” {n an article advo- 
cating the establishment of creamerifes in that part of the 
South gives as the result of two which have been 
for some time at work fo Augusta County, Va, $60 
per cow as the lowest and $90 per cow as the highest 
average for a year. By the use of silos one cow can 
be kept upon every two acres, which in wheat at 
present prices would yiald only $24, with a consider- 
able deduction for fertilizers. The datry, on the 
other hand, would keep the land in heart. Cer. 
tainly whatever tends to diversify the farming industry 
of the South is, other things being equal, a thing to be 
encouraged. At Talladega College, Ala., a silo is in 
very successful operation. 


Ninety-five patents were, during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1886, issued to citizens of the South. Amongthem 
are devices for j \inting saw-teeth, cotton-pressing, wind- 
ing yarn, planting seed and distributing fertilizers, 
coupling cars, electrical annunclators, a water-tight 
bulkhead for underground railways, purifying water, 
grading roads, a folding hen-coop, a permutation lock, 
a nursing-chair, and an automatic electric fire alarm. 


The ‘‘ Locomotive,” after discussing and disapprov- 
ing of several more or less sensational theories of the 
cause of many boiler explosions that seem very myster!- 
ous (such as the sudden and capricious development of 
a heretofore unknown force other than steam, or the 
ingress of thunderbolts through steam pipes). says that 
almost always the real cause is defect in boiler plates 
that scarcely any scrutiny will detect before they are 
exposed to heated steam and other corrosive agencies, 
and which it may be almost impossible to discover after 
they are in place in the boiler. It says: ‘‘ There is 
now a large plate of {fron in the collection of defective 
material in this office which came from the establish- 
ment of a manufacturer noted for the excellence of his 
boiler plates, and it was put into a boiler by a firm of 
undoubted ability and honesty. It kept its place buta 
short time under ordinary conditions, when a slizht but 
peculiar defect was discovered by the inspector, and, 
on careful search, more such defects—all slight—were 
found in the same sheet. Its removal having been 
recommended, it was found to be so brittle in places as 
to fall to pleces under the blows that were necessary to 
detach it from its place. ... From the nature of the 
business of manufacturing and working boiler plates, 
such defects are more liable to occur than in almost any 
other branch of mechanical industry. The puddling 
and other operations call for not only a good degree of 
skill and patience, but they must be associated with 


‘almost superhuman endurance in the workman; while 


the working of these plates into some of the complicated 
forms of steam boilers requires a very high grade of 
ekill and patience, coupled with a good deal of endur- 
ance; and more especially are the skill, patience, and 
endurance called for in repairs to boilers, for they are 
generally accomplished under the most discouraging 
difficulties. The material is stubborn, the room in 
which the work is to be performed is so contracted as 
scarcely to admit the workman’s hands, and perhaps 
his lamp and head; ashes, dust, and smoke conspire 
with, perhaps, hot water, steam, and hot bricks to 
make his situation uncomfortable and try his patience. 
The task must often, too, be done in the night, and day 
and night continuously, with little or no rest, till the 
job is done. It is not strange, therefore, that this kind 
of work is not always as perfect as it should be.” And, 
as a rule, it is mere quackery for men to assert that “it 
is imporsible for any defects in workmanship to escape 
their vigilance,” or that they ‘*‘ know that the work was 
perfect when it left their hands.” 

It is some comfort to be told by the same authority 
that by far the greater number of such defects, and the 
resulting mysterious explosions, oecur in boilers for 
bleaching, etc., rather than in those for generating 
power. This, of course, is due to corrosive action. 


| 


| 


Two firms have made bids to furnish steel for the pro- 
posed new guns of large caliber for the making of which 
it is proposed to fit up a plant at the Washington Navy 
Yard. These firms claim that such guns can be made 
at a cost of twenty cents per pound when finished. 


Considerable quantities of petroleum, says the Indian 
**Engineer,” have been discovered in both Upper and 
Lower Burmah. Its existence has long been known 
to the natives—some say for two thousand years—and 
has supplied large districts with material for fuel and 
medicinal use. All along the western sea-face of 
Pegu and Arakan exhalations of marsh gas occur. Pits 
dug on the sea beaches for ‘“‘ yaynan ”—the native 
name for petroleum—zive out these vapors. Elsewhere 
mounds are raisec, which later become mud volcanoes. 
A few miles south of Prome occurs the very curlous 
** Nat-MI” or spirits’ fire. From acrack in the soll of 
the jungle the gas issues, and in dry weather, during 
the prevalence of jungle fires, it is sometimes ignited, 
and sometimes this occurs intentionally. It always 
causes great alarm, and the ignorant natives attribute it 
to genii. In some parts of Upper Burmah are large 
and deep wells dug by the natives, which yield largely. 


In a paper recently read before the British Institute 
of Civil Eagineers, Percy B Frankland, Ph.D., B 8c., 
etc., shows the progress made in detecting impurities 
injurious to health in the water supplied to cities. | 
Formerly engineers working upon the fermentation 
theory of Liebig (that is, that organic substances, 
whether living or dead, had power to occasion fermenta- 
tion in other organic matter, and wuld, if present in 
water, tend to set up putrefaction and other iojurious 
changes in the digestive organs), depended wholly 
upon chemical analysis to determine whether water 
was safe for usein cities. But Pasteur and Koch, with 
others who have followed them, have shown that water 
must not only be chemically but also biologically pure ; 
that is, it must contain no living germs which would 
fiad favorable conditions for development in human 
tissues. Koch has discovered a method of testing this 
at once simp'e and effective. A known q'iantity—e g., 
one cubic centimeter—of the water is mixed with a com. 
pound of gelat'ne and extract of meat melted at blood 
heat and poured upon a glass plate. In a few minutes 
the mass becomes solid. Covered carefully, and kept 
at a temperature of 20 to 25 degrees Centigrade, in 
from three to five days the colonies each originating 
from a single organism become large enough to be 
recognized and counted. Dr. Frankland has dis- 
covered that some materials will filter out all the organ- 
isms without matertally altering the chemical compost- 
tion, and that this is far more important than the old- 
fashioned filtering which merely removed organic 
matter. Coke was found to be more efficient in re- 
moving organisms than charcoal, although charcoal was 
more effective than coke in straining out organic matter. 


A new system of railway construction has recently 
been patented by N. B. Davidson, of London, England, 
which, as he claims, 1enders it posstble to travel at twice 
the present speed with perfect safety. The train runs 
inside an open iron frame, and grooved wheels with 
adj stable springs are filted to the roof of each carriage. 
These wheels run in or agatnst rails fixed in the upper 
corners of the fron framework. This insures steadiness, 
and makes it impossible for a car to leave the track. 
The cars weigh only one-third those in common use. 


Mr. Bernhard E. Fernow, the educsted German for- 
ester at the head of the Forestry Division of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture, has, according to a corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Northwestern Lumberman,” made 
some estimates of the amount and kinds of timber {fo the 
valley of the Cool River, which is a tributary of the 
Great Kanawha in West Virginia. He thinks that forty 
per cent. is tulip poplar, thirty five per cent. white oak, 
five per cent. black walnut, five per cent. birch and 
lecust, three per cent. ash and linden, and seven per 
cent. divided between beech, sycamore, buckeye, etc. 
The region is deeply eroded, which Mr. Fernow con- 
siders a great advantage, because it favors the develop- 
ment of a larger variety of species upon the different 
sorts of slope and exposure, and also because It facilitates 
getting at the trees. Besides, the sheltered bays and 
coves of such a district afford just the places for grow- 
ing heavy timber such as the enormous tulip poplars, 
that grow from seven to eleven feet in diameter, with 
trunks that are clear of branches for sixty or eighty feet. 
One was measured that contained 5000 feet, board 
measure, and two others were estimated at 11 800 and 
10 600 feet. The lumber of this tree, which prefers the 
upper waters of the basin, is very fine grained and 
clean. The oak is more abundant further down toward 


the Great Kanawhs, growing in the coves openlag 
toward the south, and also well up on the sides of the 
ridges. It is thrifty, of fine and straight grain. and 
sizes suitable for ship-building often occur. Black 
walnut and hickory of good size and shape are common. 
Some of the finest poplars in regions that had been cut 
over had been left standing, as the loggers were un- 
akilled in handling such large specimens, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAVID SWING 


Says of Carpenter’s new poem, ‘‘LI- 
BER 
rich, lofty, and beautiful. Great as is 


the emptre of books, reaching from classic times to 
the present, and including all languages and races 
and all the «ty!es of thought and emotion, yet there 
is a place for this 


LIBER AMORIS, 


a viace which no other work of art can fill.” 7 


‘‘The most powerful work of crea- 
tive literature that has come from Bos- 


ton in years. . . . The author 


touches the height of dramatic intensity. A 
Fascinating bits of description of the stubborn old 
Puritan town,” says the “Star,” of Bynner’s new 
romance of Colontal Massachusetts, entitled 


Attracting unprecedented interest 
aod the highest praise of critical au- 


thorities. ‘*I think the studies of 


Forbes, Miriam, and Mrs. Reese, all three, excep- 
tlonally true and fine. Iti3a brave book, a story 
which searches out the byways of the heart, and is 
strongly and fearlessly told,’”’ says Louise Chandler 
Mouiten of the new novel, published by the Tick- 
nors, by the author cf “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” entitled 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
TICKNOR& CO. 


BOSTON. 


For MARCH contains: . 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY. 
By Meesrs. Nicolay and Hay. The present 
chapters open the second of the three periods 
into which Lincoln’s life naturally divides, 
and present a review of the movement for 
slavery extension. Numerous portraits of 
leaders concerned in the history are given. 


‘* GRANDE POINTE,” BY GEO. W. 
CABLE. 

A complete twenty-four-page novelette of 
Acadian life in Louisiana, with eight draw- 
ings by Kemble. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SECRETARY 
STANTON. 

By Charies F. Benjamin, late of the War 
Department, with frontispiece portrait. A 
very interesting and full chapter of anecdote 
by one who writes intimately of his chief’s 
personal characteristics and babits of thought 
and work, aod of his relations with Lincoln 
and others. 


FAITH-HEALING, PRO AND CON, 

Two papers, by tbe Rev. James M. Backley, 
DD, who in a striking paper opposes the 
claim of the Faith-bealers, and R Kelso 
Carter, an earnest advocate of the doctrine. 


THE whine OF THE NEW 


By Professor Tillett, of Vanderbilt Uni 
versity. Asurvey of the recent Southern 
advance in education, wealth, and morals, 
with an editorial paper entitled ‘‘ The New 
North.’ 

ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 

‘Camping Oat in California,’’ a breezy 
out.of-door paper by J. R G. Hassard; 
‘** The Cathedra: Churches of England,’’ by 
Mrs. Scauyler van Rensselaer ; ** Composite 
Photography,’’ a popular scientific article 
with examples of the art; and ‘*‘ The Coinage 
of the Greeks,’’ with seventy-five cuts, by 
W.J Stullman; “French Sculptors,” with 
four fine page engravings, etc. 


OTHER CONTENTS. 

Frank R. Stockton’s novel, ‘The Hun- 
dredtn Mano,” continued; Poems by George 
MacDonald,, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
others; “ By the Waters of Babylon—Little 
Poems in Prose,’”” by Emma Lazarus ; Topics 
of the Time; Open Letters; Bric 4-brac, 


ete. 

Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents; $4 per 
year. 
_ Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th 8t., New York. 


ELSON’S 


Rehee!l Books ond Cards. 
Lpprevod bya!) Evengelica! Denominatian 
rom 


T. NELSON & SONS.42 Bleecker | 


AMORIS” — is unique, 


~ VY, OUR EASTER PACKACES are now ready. We 

LL 7 assure Customers that the high standard of our cards 

is more than maintained this year We advise early 
orders, a8 many will certainly desire to reorder. 

No. 1.—For 450 Certs and 4 cents for postage, 17 
PRANG'S, HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER, and other 
fine Easter Cards, together with & DOUBLE FRINGED 

o. lente and i cents for 
and finer Cards from the above a 

OPENING IN FORM OF a GREEK 

A). 

No. 3.—For 1 00 and 6 cents for postage, a choice 
selection Of 20 BEAUTIFUL (aRDS OF PR4NQ’s, HiILDE- 
SHEIMER & FaULENER, etc. including @ SOUVENIR BOOK- 
LET, entitied SUPPLICaTIONS” (retail price, 35 cents), 
and & HAND PAINTED CARD 

wo. 4.—For &1.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selection 
of 10 OF OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CARDS, together with 
an FASTER BOOKLET, »nd an FasTER CHERUB CARD cut 
out in form of an Angel’s head with wings. 

No. 4.—For 81.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 DousLe 
FRINGED GakDSinot folded), each in a separate envelope, 


together @ FINE SaTIN CaRDb. 
Ing No, 7.—For 
fair ano sweet BEAUTIFUL 


Come the EASTER: MORN 


CKET.— For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Praneasaor Tuck's. | 
PACKET.—For 50 Ceets, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Praug’s (part 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other novelties at 10, 85, 


and 8 vents for postage, 4 BEAUTIFUL 
and 4 SOUVENIR EasTER Books, with 
selections from best authors; retail price, 
2 and 50 cents each. 


BIRTHDAY P 
Easter Cards). 


é ; t'ents, an 1.00 each, for a Birthday, or anniversary, whic 
wito for different tastes and ages, as specifi- 
ory RS ONLY 50 Marcus Wa d's, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two aliks, for 
T0 TEACHE @t.00 and 8 cents fur postage. Better assortment, @ and cents for 
postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 843.00 and 2) cents for postage and regtstering. 
ND DEALERS Or ANY ONE ordering 85.00 worth and # cents for tage and 
T0 AGEN T$ A * registering of the above packets at ones time, a 1.00 Pacet, to- 
gether with a Pearl Card, or a Card tarved ia Cork, will be sent free, and a3 the sma les’ car 1 
in any of these packages will seil rea*ily for 5 or 10 cents each, a handsome p-ofit can be realized, 
Every packet wtll be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
PAPER BY THE POU ND We are the New Engl 'nd Agents for the Hartbut Paper Co. (established 
) * in 1:22), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better 
or more elegant paper can be made): selling direct from mill to the consumer, we are able always to 
give lowest possibie prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes. with prices and number of sheets 
to a pound, sent on receipt of 14 Ceats, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with 
our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St,, Boston, Mass., Paper Merchants and Manufacturers. 
NEW AND DESIRABLE |Qray’s Botanies. 


The Glad Refrain. senves. 


By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard Untversity, 
By LOWRY & DOANE. 


provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students 


GRAY 8 HOW PLANTS GROW. 


One of the strongest and most useful Sunday- 


shape attractive: price cheap. THE GLAD REFRAIN | P4YS SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 
grows better the more it is used. Tryit. You will é 
enjoy singing from For Introduction. ............. 180 
. GRAY'S MANUAL. For Introduction 1.62 
The Glad Refrain. | BOTANISTS MICROSCOPE. 
Price, 625 per 100 Copies in Bonrd Covers. | Twolenses.......................0.-: 2 
Specimen Pages Free. GRA Y’'S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


BIGLOW& MAIN, 76 East NinthSt., New York. 


Chicago House, $1 Randolph &t. 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


That wish to sing Musio of a high order 
will find it in the following list : 


STRACHAUERS fermann) CHURCH MUSIC | 
($1) contains a great deal of exquisite music, 


somewhat difficult, but amply rewarding those 
who will take time for practicing it. 


PARKER’S ©. ¢. CHURCH COMPOSI- 


hich has, with 
Church, Boston 


SHEPARD CHURCH COLLECTION «sw 


contains choruses or quartet music of a re-}| - 
fined character. 


CHURCH OFFERING ‘$22 by 0. Bure 
of Te Deums, Glorias, &c, for Episcopal or 
other choirs—in Anthem and in Chant form. 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
Of other works in the series, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


p 53 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
UBLISHERS, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions 
« Of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, arcbi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $150 per 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stamps for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
 jecta. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Pablishers, 888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 


Mendelasohn’s 98th Pealm...........-.-. 50 cts. 
Mendelesohn’s( heistus............ 40 cts 
VMendelasohn’s Landa fion............... 6 cts. 
Mendelssohn’s Hear Gur Prayer......... 25 cts. 
Mendelssohn's 95th Psaalm...............- 50 cts. 
Mendelssohn’s As the Hart Pante....... 40 cts. 
Mendelsanba’s ma of Praise........... 50 cta, 
Dadley Buck’s 46th Psaim............... 81.00. ~ 
Also very many fine, high-class church com- Are T he Best 


positions in Octayo form, 6 to 10 cents each. 


Books mailed for retail price.. Send for lists 
aud descriptions. ; 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. W. PECK &.CO.. 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d Sta.), New York. 


BLACK 8TOCKINGS, 


e that will tively 

> Dot stain the or under- 

clothing, The color is a 

permanent, brilliant, 

7 glosey black, is im. 

proved by washing, as all 

~ who have worn 8 

willingly testify. No 

is needed 

Br be w a if white 

THE COMMUNIC by JULES n od as 
CHORISTER BOYS. by M. SPIEGLE. Bend f 

THE WELCOME STEP, aftera Pain Wesdhinn ana 
(a companion to “ and 


AN ILLUSTRATED AL OF 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, 


Monthly, 50cts. per year. 


Each number contains new ard artistie designs and 
the paper. 
Published _ 


information worth many tines the price 

It is the ¢ 
ONLY 

Practical 


Fancy Work Journal ‘in 
ture. Queries and an-wers printed relating toevery 
kind of ladies’ work. Weoffer HALF RATES 
for clubs during the next 3 months, viz: 
For a Club of only 6 yearly subscribers (at 25 

nts each) we will give free th 


the 


ePriscillaStamping Outfit: 

t is 
furnisued by the celebrated house of T. E. PARKER. 
which alone will guarantee it as represented. The 
outht contains achwice lot of patterns, ad large ani! 
useful. Large sprays of flowers for scarf ends; large 
tinsel designs; designs for flower 


Equal in value toany $1 outfit ever offered, 


outline designs; 
Scallops; vines, &c.; also, a complete set of 


initials. Allon larze sheets of paper, with. plenty 
of margin around each pattern, Each outfit contains 
also, Parker’s 
tent Method of Doing Stamping.—NO PAINT, NO 
POWDER, NO DAUB, Youcan vet this fine outtit 
by simply asking six of your friends to subseribe 


pad and instruction book; 
a 


for THE MODERN PRISCILLA at half rates: or 
SPECIAL 
One Regular Subseriber at 50 CENTS. 


If you have a stamping outfit we maxe you 2 offer~ 


FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH: 


§ yearly subscriptions (club rate, 25 cents), o» 
15 3-months trial subscriptions at 10cts. each. 


Other premiums offered in each number of the papen 
THE P 


RISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


ING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


humor and 08. right, pure. and 
hter and tears,” it scils 


at sight to all. 
and Death of 


Mr. Gough, by Rev. 

2 6200 a month made. Distance no hindrance as w 

tive Extra Terma and Pay eights. Write for circulars 
4 © WORTHINGTON & 


EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


past TRACHERS, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
‘Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and soid. 
School and Kindergarten Matertal, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th &t.. N. Y. 


N’S SCHOOL BULLETIN Agency, 
pots N. Y., May be de ded on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to inforin no others. 


; - AMERICA. 
Its Correspondence Deparincent will be a »pecial fea- 


Complete Outiit for 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thniling iniee 
BR good, frill 


To it is adde 
LYMAN AR 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE,. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Brvn Mawr, Pa milet from Philadelphia. Offers 

aduate and undergreduate courses in sanskrit, 
Greek. Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Od 
French Italian, Spsnish, German, ivcinéing Gotbic 
and Old High German, History, Political science, 
Physics, Chemistry, B: ology, including botany, and 
lectures on Phiosophy Gymnasium with 
Sargent’s apparatus complete ellowships (valve 
$450) in En lish, Mathemati s. History, and 
Biology. For Programme, address as above. 


D DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Classical, English. Mu- 

sic. Preparation for Vassar Coll ge a specialty. 
Pupiis admitted on our certificate without examina- 
tion. “THE Evms.” Springfield, Mass. Misses POR 
CHAMPNEY, ncipais. Second term begins, 


TER & 
Feb. 11th, 1887. 
M SCHOOL FOR. 
Syracuse, N 

Only ten pupils. Beautifully situated on the hills 
above Syracuse Kefers ev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Curtis, Hon. andrew D. 
White, Louisa May Alcott. 


°65 


NIOW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
U Place, New York City 


LKINSO’'S HOME 
IRLS, 


A MONTH and 


BOARD for three TEACHERS 


Students or live men in each county 
P.W. ZLEGLER & CU. Philadeipbia. 


} Send sIX Cents 
fcr a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR. 
Rupens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Caffs.. 
and economical fur hot we aspet, 


Indispensable 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIB 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


Wai 


(FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many 
au Engravin and Etchings published by me are 
for pamphlet on “ Proofs and 
C. KLACKNER, 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 


and 


suited to the deeper 


Send to J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, | 
N. Y., for free illustrated handbooks about Inte- 
rior Decoration of Churches. Color ree 


Priestley Trade Mark. 


City by d & 


Taylor, Stern 
Simpson, Crawford 


submitted for approval on request. 


& Bimpeon, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For Spring, include Camel's Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’A'ma, and Melrose weaves, 
Jamei’s Hair Mourning Cloth ; also plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Crépe 
Cloth, whose popularity equals its beauty, C/airetie, Imperial Tiill, Princetia, aud 
Convent Cloth. They comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 
t mourning and to combination with colors. 
unless rolled on a ** Varnished Board,’’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


None genuine 


ll the princi dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
Land & Taylor Mourn'ng Store, B. Altman & Co., 


eill & €o., and otbers. 


W. D. Kerr, Secretary. . 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE PLAN OF COUNCIL DISAPPROVED. 


REPORT OF THE &PF OAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION. 

T a special meeting of the Manhattan Association, 

held February 23, the following report, having 

been presented by the Committee appointed to consider 

the subject, was accepted by the Association, and the 

concluding resolution was adopted by a vote of 21 to 2. 


At the last meeting of the Manhattan Association the 
following preamble and reaqiutton were unanimously 
adopted : 

‘* Whereas, It has been reodenmtl to the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to consider the expediency of calling 
counci's of the churches to assist or direct its jadgment 
with regard to candidates for appointment and support in 
the foreign missionary service, when special difficrities 
connected with the doctrinal views of candidates shall pre- 
sent themselves to the C ommittee in connection with such 
appointments ; and, 

‘‘ Whereas, The ministers and churches connected with 
this Association are constant and glad contributors to the 
American Board, and are deeply interested in its great 
work and in its future progress ; therefore, 

** Tren Ived, That a committee of five members of this 
Assoc!stion be appotnted, to take into consideration the 
subject of grave practical importance thus presented, to 
gain whatever light they may by conference with others 
who have given special attention to the subject, and to 
report to the Association such judgments and recommenda- 
tions in regard to it as shall appear to the committee, after 
deliberate consideration, appropriate and needful.’’ 

Under this resolution those whose names accompany 
this paper were appointed the Committee ; and, having 
given to the tubject thus referred to them a careful 
consideration, and having ootained what light they 
could from suggestions of others, they submit to the 
Association their conclusion, as follows: 


*“‘The American Board is known toall of us, and honored 
by us, as one of the greatest and most distinguished of 
missionary societies, which has been richly blessed of God 
in its plans and operations for three-fourths of a century, 
the infinence of which has reached remotest lands and 
islands, the praise of which is in all the churches, and the 
fame of which has given renown to American Christianity 
throughont the world. 

‘*Frodm an early time in its history the constitution of 
this great Society, with its special methods of admioistra- 
tion,-has occasionally been criticised as not sufficiently 
democratic, or not strictly Congregational; most fre- 
qnently, perhaps, by those not Jong familiar with its work- 
ing, or dissatisfied with particular acts or omissions in its 
corporate procedure, But the mature thought of the large 
and intelligent Christian communities which have acted 
through it has accepted the wisdom of its organization as 
practically demonstrated by:the singular unity, vigor, and 
success of its long-continued and extezsive operations. 

isan instrument of Christian benevolence, constituted 
for a specific work, as a college is, or a theological semi- 
nary. Its organic law, like that of ench institutes of learn- 
ing, contemplates the management of its vast affairs by 
men selected for the trust, and permanently responsible for 
it. But, with the far more numerous members making up 
its corporation, and with its large and practically control- 
, ling Christian constituency watching it with incessant inter. 
est, it is more democratic than institutions of learnirg 
usually can be; and if the end of organization is, not to 
exhibit and vindicate theories, but to secure the prompt, 
thorough, and skillful treatment of important affairs, it is 
difficult to see how any substantial change in its constita- 
tion would be for good. 

“It is said, however, not to be as distinctly Congrega- 
tional as it should be, and prejudice against {t on this 
account bas sometimes arisen. But it must be remembered 
that it was not designed to be, as it has not been, a denom- 
inational organ, but a Society of co-operating Christians, 
of whatever name, associated for the furtherance of the 
Gospel. It was not organized by churebes, but by individ- 
uals. It is not compe of delegates from churches, but, 
fundamentally, of-any and all contributing persons who 
work through it to extend Christ’s kingdom. Yet with its 
more than two hundred corporate members, and its more 
than ten thousand living honorary members, distributed 
over the East and the West, the vast majority of them being 
Congregationalists, it represents, as distinctly and directly 
as any constitution would enable it to do, the general con- 
viction, spirit, and purpose of those who compose and of 
those who guide Congregational churches. It is te the 
honor of these churches that they have not hitherto de- 
manded a society defined by close denominational lines as 
the organ of their foreign missionary work, but have been 
ready to work through one distinctly unsectarian and catho- 
lic, provided only it would do its work and theirs with wis- 
dom, care, and singleness of purpose. The fact that it has 
deserved and received, in a measure so unstinted, their 
affectionate confidence, their joyful enthusiasm, is the high- 
est eulogy which it could ask. 

**It is, of course, not impossible that other societies, 
differently constituted for a similar purpose, ‘may hereafter 
come into existence. But it seems to your committee among 
the most unlikely of things that Congregationalists at large 

will come to distrust what has sérved them so well, or that 
the organization of this venerable Society, carefally devised, 
faithfully administered, and now crowned with successes 
and hallowed by time, will ever be essentially changed. It 


happily combines the prudence of age with the enterprise of 
youth, and thus far its course has been as steady as the 
course of the plenets. 

‘“‘In the administration of the vast trusts, secular and 
spiritual, committed to it, the Board acts through a Pruden- 
tial Committee, annually elected, always directly responsible 
to it, whose duties and powers are carefully prescribed, and 
to which particniar instructions may be given atthe Annual 
Meetings. The Committee consists at present of ten mem- 
bers of the Board, clerical and lay, who meet weekly or 
oftener at the rooms of the Society to take action on matters 
coming before them; and with the Committee are asso- 
ciated three Secretaries, also annually elected, and all of 
them greatly honored and beloved. These Secretaries have 
no vote on any questions before the Committee, and have 
not had for fifty years; but they are present at its sessions, 
and are frequently applied to for information and counsel. 

**During all the years of the Society’s existence these 
have been among the duties formally assigned to the Pru 
dential Committee: ‘To cause the more inviting fields for 
missionary enterprises to be explored; to appoint the 
places where missions shall be attempted, to determine the 
scale upon which they shall be conducted, and to superin- 
tend them ; to appoint, instruct, and direct all missionaries 
of the Board ;’ as well as, ‘generaily, to perform all duties 
necessary, in their opinion, to promote the objects of the 
Board.’ The majority of the present members of the Com- 
mittee have been in it for years, and have that wisdom in 
administration which is learned only in the school of expe- 
rience. No one has ever objected to the Committee, so far 
as we are aware, either as wanting in enterprise or courage, 
or as being unresponsive to the wishes of the Board or 
indisposed to accept its instructions. 

“The great Society of which we are speaking exists for a 
definite sovereign purpose, as noble a purpose as Time can 
ever offer to man: to propagate the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in heathen lands, and in countries where sys- 
tems of error, in confilct with the Gospel, bave been estab- 
lished. It has no other end to accomplish, and its hold upon 
the confidence and devoted affection of the Christian commnu- 
nity comes from the steadiness and energy of purpose with 
which it has purened this. As stated in a report adopted 
by the Board in 1871, while it assumes no position as ‘a the 
ological court,’ all its operations are for ‘ maintaining that 
faith, and that only, whichis universally received ’ by those 
Christian bodies in which its members are included, from 
which its revenues are derived, and for which it acts as a 
missionary agent. According to the same report, which 
only states in Gistinct terms what has always been the fact, 
‘the Prudential Committee are, under the supervision of the 
Board, charged with the delicate and responsible duty of 
ascertaining and determining what agents are best fitted to 
carry forward the work committed tothem by the churches, 
. « . and they would fail in the discharge of their duty if 
they continued to furnish support from the funds of the 
Board to a missionary who, for any reason or in any man- 
ner, in their honest conviction and belief, hindered the work 
and success of his brethren.’ 

‘* Up tothe present time more than nineteen bundred mis- 
sionary teachers have been selected, sent out, and sustained 
by the Prudential Committee, acting in this way for the 
Board ; and, to an extent unsurpassed in the annals of any 
similar society, they have been able and faithful ministers of 
the Gospel of Christ. Many of them, we know, have become 
eminent in letters or science, attracting attention, command- 
ing admiration, among those not in sympathy with their 
work. Bat these, as well as their humbler associates, have 
always recognized it as their supreme errand to make proc- 
lamation of the message of Redemption, as understood by 
the Christians who had sent them, setting forth ‘ that faith, 
and that only, universally received’ by the Christian com. 
munities which act through the Board. Whenever any, at 
any time, have failed to do this, the Prudential Committee, 
under its ebligation tothe Board, if advised of the fact, has 
admonished or recalled them: Novelties of opinion, eccen- 
tric speculative theories in religion, have never, therefore, 
been authorized or taught by this efficient and eminent 
Society, on any of the fields of its devout and successful 
endeavor. 

‘* This has been the method of the Board and of its Com- 
mittee in all past years. In connection with a recent the 
ological hypothesis which strongly attracts certain minds, 
and with the desire of the advocates of it to have those in 
sympathy with them sent ont by the Board—an action which 
the Prudential Committee had thus far declined to favor—it 
was recommended to the Committee, at the last Annual 
Meeting, ‘to consider, in difficult cases, turning upon doc- 
trinal views of candidates for missionary service, the expe- 
diency of calling a Council of the churches, to be consti 
tuted in some manner which may be determined by the good 
jadgment of the Comunittee, to pass upon the theologica) 
soundness of the candidate ;’ and the Committee was in- 
structed to report its conclusion at the next Annual Meeting 
It is the course suggested in this recommendation which is 
now being, properly, widely discussed among those who are 
concerned for the usefulness and welfare.of this great Soct- 
ety, and which your Committee was directed to consider. 
| “On the particular theological speculation which has 
given the oocasion for such a suggestion, we, as a Com- 
mittee, have nothing now and here to say. In the discharge 
of our function it is not important that we consider it. We 
need not even pause to inquire whether the Board was right 
or was wrong in saying as it did that the tendencies of it 
seemed to be ‘divisive, perversive, and dangerous.’ The 
question before us is simply one of general administration. 
It will be as important as it now is in connection with any 
other speculation which may very likely hereafter arise, to 
attract notice, and ask for admission to the missionary 
| field. Our question concerns the permanent method of 
the affairs of the Board. In this weall 


managing 
have an interest. On this we not only have a right to have 


an opinion, and to express it, but, in our jadgment, it would 
be a serious dereliction of duty if we did not have one, or 
did not express it. : 

“ Does it, then, appear wise to us for the Prudential Com- 
mittee, in dificult cases, turning upon doctrinal views of 
candidates for the missionary service, to call Councils of 
the churches to pass upon the theological sound nesa of auch 
candidates, or to remit to Councils cal'od by others tho 
question of their appointment? This, and this onty, is the 
matter t efore us. 

**To your Committee the novelty of the proposal iain 
an argument, just and forcible, against the change. We 
have no undue reverence for what has heretofore been. We 
do not forget that the American Board was once a novelty, 
or that new methods are always in order when those which 
had preceded have been clearly proven inadequate or un- 
wise. Buta plan of procedure which has worked satis. 
factorily, with even a remarkable success, for seventy-five 
years, through alithe eager and strenuous discussions of 
doctrinal or of ethical questions which the period has wit- 
nessed, should not, in our jadgment, be suspended or 
changed in deference to the wishes of some who are dis- 
satisfied with its recent results. The presumption is 4 fair. 
one, as strong as it is fair, in favor of maintaining what 
long experience has abundantly justified as effective and 
wise. The personal constitution of the Prudential Commit- 
tee may, of course, be changed, at any Annual Meeting, if 
the Board so prefer. To limit or change the functions of 
that Committee would appearto usa grave mistake. It 
would be adventuring on an experiment which may involve 
far more than is anticipated. Rezponsibility is now fixed. 
Important duties sre duly assigned to those believed to be 
qualified to perform them. For almost three generations the 
evangelical community has been satie fied with the method. 
To substitute for it something untried, and which certainly 
is Hable to important objections, would seem to us to be 
putting at risk, without adequate occasion, interests as 
great as the Head of the church bas ever yet committed to 
his disciples. 

**In more particularly considering the proposed scheme, 
however, many special objections to it appear. We are 
impressed with the conviction that no such separation of 
some candidates from others as it contemplates would be 
found, on experiment, wiseor kind Of course all candi- 
dates for the ministry in foreign lands, after they have been 
approved by the Committee, if rot previously ordained, 
present themselves to Councils, or to Presbyteries, or 
Classes, for such ordination. But ‘his plan proposes to 
select some, whom the Committee are unwilling to appoint, 
and to present them before Councils, whatever their exist- 
ing ecclesiastical connections, not for ordination, but for 
trial on the question of their doctrinal soundness. So 
invidious a distinction appears to us wholly impossible to 
be maintained. It carries with it its own condemnation. 
The mere calling of such a Council will advertise the com- 
munity that the candidate’s opinions are under a special 
unrem_ved suspicion. The Prudential Committee, in rpite 
of any wish to the contrary, will appear before the churcheer 
as impeaching his orthodoxy. It would be far better, it 
seems to us, both for him and for them, to have a/! candi- 
dates referred to Councils for approval, if any are to be, 
and not to place such a mark of mistrust upon any !ndivid- 
uals at the outset of their career. But far better than either 
of these courses will be the maintenance of the practice as 
it is, and as it has continued throughont the history of the 
Board. | 

“** Tl ficult cases,’ of the kind contemplated, are no new 
things. They have been occurring, and not unfrequently, 
since the Board was organized. Some of them have been — 
koown to members of your Committee ; cases, that is, of 
men or of women who supposed themselves to hold evan- 
gelical doctrine, and who eagerly desired to teach what they 
held, but who either, in their conception of the Gospel, had 
added speculations not in harmony with it, or on particu- 
lar parts of {ts doctrine had adopted views imperfect or 
unsound. Perhaps their belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures wanted thoroughness and precision; or their 
view of Christ’s Person had in it an Apollinarian taint ; or 
they were inclined to accept annihilation as constituting 
the death which is the wagss of sin; they so conceived of 
the nature of man as to vacate regeneration of meaning, 
they made grace so abounding that men were almost tempted 
to continue fn sin, or they pushed the belief in foreordina- 
tion to a point where buman responsibility was in doubt. 

‘* Heretofore theee ‘ cases,’ and others like them, have 
been dealt with by the Prudential Committee wisely, kindly, 
but, above all, privately. Conference bas been had with 
them, and ample correspondence, by the proper Secretary. 
Time has been given for further reflection, wider study. In 
many cases conclusions have been reached in harmony with | 
the Gospel, as the Board understands that, and those who 
had been for the time detained have gratelully gone forth 
to minister in its name for the Master of Christendom. 
Even when the proffered services of any have had at last to 
be declined, no public censure has rested upon them. Oat- 
side of the confidential Committee only they, or their 
immediate friends, have known anything about it. No 
Councils have been specially summoned to question and 
discuss them. Their names have not been set in the news- 
paper pillory. It does not appear to have been by any 
fault of the Prudential Committee that a recent case, in 
some resyects unique, has formed an unpleasant exception 
to the rale. 

“To avoid the risk of such painful publicity—which is 
greater and more frequent than is commonly recognized— 
it will soon be found necessary, your Committee are con- 
vinced, to call Councils in a// cases, if it is to be done in 
any ; in other words, to transfer to Councils altogether the 
approving and appointing power which hitherto, from the 
beginning, has been in the hands of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. In fact, the proposal that all applications shall be 
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submitted to Couucils is already earnestly put forth by 
some who favor the new experiment. Wemay be mistaken, 
but it seems to us that no measure could be devised more 
immediately effective than such a transfer for breaking up 
the unity of the work of the Board, for transforming the 
Prudential Committee into a merely secular body, and for 
constraining the officers to send out men in the soundness 
or the symmetry of whose doctrinal belief they are without 
confidence. 

**Tt is, of course, to be observed, too, that such Councils 
for Examination, if called at all, must properly be called in 
the cases of women as well as men, since nearly or quite 
two-thirds of all missionary teachers under the care of the 
Board are Christian women, and special dependence is 
placed upon them for making known to the women of 
heathen lands the truths of the Gospel, as well as for giving 
personal instruction in homes and in schools. The Report 
of the lart Annual Meeting of the Board incidentally makes 
it plain, if the fact were not otherwise familiar, that the 
m'nds of earnest Christian women are quite as likely as 
thore of men to become engaged in attractive speculations, 
lying outa'de of the Gospel, if not distinctly in confi'ct with 
it, which the community eustaining the Board does not 
wish its agents to teach. With less thorough theological 
training than is provide! for men, with a richer imaginative 
and emotional sensibility, it would not be surprising if such 
instances were more frequent among women than among 
men. It is, in our judgment, greatly to the honor of the 
caution and wisiom of the Prudential Committee that 
among the devoted, enthusiastic, and beloved Christian 
women whom they have sent, in all these years, to the mis- 
sionary field, so few have proved otherwise than faithful 
and steadfast in their beantiful work, so many have been 
the animating spirits in the missions which they bave loved, 
and which, through them, have become peculiarly d‘ ar to the 
churches. Batif their casesof application for appointment 
are hereafter to be submitted to the scrutiny of Councils—as 
they certainly should be in view of the equal importance of 
their work with man’s in the miss!onary fleld—whether or 
not the desire among them for missionary service will there- 
hy be encouraged may not be wholly certain beforehand, 
bnt a qiite new feature will certainly be introduced into 
Congregational administration. 

‘‘ Nor should some special difficnities be overlooked which 
connect themselves with candidates for missionary service 
coming to the Board from other communions than the Con- 
gregational—from the Presbyterian Church, for example, or 
the Reformed, or the Methodist. There have been many 
such candidatcs heretofore, as all are aware; aud not a few 
of the most distinguished and ureful missionaries of our 
great and catholic Society have been born and trained out. 
side the lines of Congregational churches. If we are not 
mistaken, there were at one time six varieties of ecclesiasti- 
cal connection besides the Congregational represented 
among the missionaries of the Board in Japan alone. The 
number of those from other denominations making applica- 
tion for appointment by the Board may not, very likely, be 
as large hereafter as it hitherto has been ; but reports show 
that in the last twenty-five years nearly one-fifth of the 
entire missionary force sent out by the Prudential Commit- 
tee has come from the Presbyterian Church ; and we learn 
upon inquiry that students in Presbyterian seminaries are 
at this moment, in gratifying numbers, applying for 
appointment. There {fs no reason why they should not. 
Presbyterian moneys are in the treasury; Presbyterian 
members are in the corporation ; Presbyterian candidates 
may well seek the Committee. It is earrestly to be hoped 
that such applications never will cease ; that those who are 
attracted by particular mission fields under the care of the 
Board, who have perhaps friends and companions in study 
in such fields, whom the fands of other societies do not 
permit these at the time to send out, or who are attracted to 
the service of the Board by the peculiar catholicity of its 
spirit, the evangelical simplicity of its aims and methods, 
and the charm of its splendid history—that these will con- 
tinue to seek from it acceptance and appointment for mis- 
sionary service. We should be false to all our traditions if 
such applications were not desired and warmly welcomed. 

‘‘ Bat how in such cases shall a Council be called for the 
trial of the fitness of a candidate for the work? The provis- 
jon for it must be something unknown to our existing 
Congregational practice. And is it certain, or is it ever 
probable, that candidates for this service from the Presby- 
terian Church, or the Reformed, or from the great Method- 
ist communion, will be ready to submit their theological 
qualifications, not to a wise permarent committee, deliber- 
ating privately, and taking pains in every case to havea 
personal knowledge of the applicant, but to an unfamiliar 
and transient local tribunal, of another denomination, 
whose methods of inquiry are not regulated by law, which 
dissolves at once when its particular business is finished, 
and from whose decision there lies no appeal? It seems to 
us extremely doubtfal whether the initiation of the sug. 
gested mode of procedure will not largely discourage the 
applications from those whose fathers or elder brothers, 
though affiliated with other than Congregational churches, 
bave heretofore rendered to the Beard and to its cause 
memorable service. The whole tendency of the scheme 
appears plainly to be to regard the Board as a simple de- 
nominational society, or to make it such in tuture; and 
euch a society it has not been, it is not now, and such your 
Committee fervently hope that it will never be suffered to 
become. 

‘‘We have asked how Councils are to be called in the 
cases of candidates from other communions, not connected, 
and not expecting to be connected, with any of our loca!) 
churches. The question is hardly less important, however, 
in the cases of candidates coming from these churches them- 
selves : How shall Councils, not for the ordination of cand:- 
dates, but for primary examination of their theological | 


qualigcations for missionary service, be convened? Of 


course, the Prodentfal Committee cannot ca!] them, either 
under any power given by the Board or under general Con 
gregational rules. It cannot even be a party to the calling 
of such Councils, though individual members of it may, be 
invited to take partinthem. Even if the Committee had 
such a power it wonld be most unwise to exercise it, as 
causing suspicion to rest in some m!nds upon the Council, 
and very likely subjecting the Committee to jealous and 
acrimonious criticism, of which already it must have enough. 
But it has no proper power in the premises—any more than 
to install or dismies pastors, t» ordain missionaries, or to 
conduct discipline in the Old South Church. 

‘* Who, then, shall call such a Council? The only answer 
undoubtedly ts, The local church of which the candidate, if 
a Congregationalist, isa member. Bat even this would aot 
always be easy. In many cases, of course, the church in 
Yale College, or in the Andover Seminary, or in some other 
institution of learning where the candidate has been trained, 
would be the one to convene it. But in cases more numer- 
ous, constituting probably the large majority, the call must 
be iseued by the local church in some village or hamlet, 
more or less remote, from which the candidate went forth 
in his youth to bis collegiate and seminary courses. In the 
case of female candidates for missionary appointment this 
would be almost univereally the case. 

“‘Of course, then, such Councils must be, commonly, small; 
and in many cases, perhaps in the majority, they must be 
called at the West, or in the Northwest, from which large 
numbers of the candidates come. It has not heretofore 
been found easy, we believe, to convene important Councils 
of the vicinage in the newer States, or in the thinly settled 
Territories, even for the ordination or installation of pastors. 
Whether such Councils could be more easily convened for 
the examination of candidates prior to their approval for 
work abroad we bave great doubts, or whether the multi- 
plication of Councils evidently necessary on the new plan 
would be found to be practicable. Nor does it aprear plain 
that the judgment of any emall Council, at the East or the 
West, would as fully command the intelligent confidence of 
the multitudes of Christians sustaining the Board as does 
the jadgment of the Prudential Committee, composed equal- 
ly of clergymen and laymen, all of them widely known by 
the churches, and deservedly reepected. No man, it seems. 
to us, understanding the Gospel, and desiring to preach it, 
could in any way secure an abler ‘ Council,’ more intelligent 
and considerate, or more eager to welcome him to the work, 
than this Committee, in effect, always composes ; while it 
hardly appears an equitable thing to have the entire constit. 
uency of the Board committed to the approval and support 
of a missionary by the action of some remote body, which it 
did not appoint and does not know; hardly equitable, 
either, to p’ace the power of sending out missionaries most 
largely in the hands of the churches whose contributions for 


Y their support are necessarily thesmallest. Now all churches 


co operating in the Board are in this respect on an equal 
footing, whether their gifts of money to the treasury are 
larger or less; and all know the body by which candidates 
are approved. This scemsto us, certainly, beyond any in- 
telligent dispute, the preferable plan. 

‘‘ Still another objection presents itself to your committee 
against the new plan, which is, if possible, more radical and 
imperative. 
even theologically, to be a successful minister to the heathen 
that he accept without addition or reserve the common ten- 
ets of the evangelical faith. Such a man needs, if anybody 
does, to be rooted and gronnded in that faith ; to be famil- 
lar with the vehement objections or cunning cavils of those 
who reject it, to be intimately conversant with its evidence 
and its import, and to have, at least in reasonable measure, 
the spiritual tact, as well as the simply intellectual faculty; 
for presenting it influentially to different classes of unre 
sponsive and alien minds. 

‘* He is not to carry on his ministry in the midst of in 
structed, sympathetic church members, with an associated 
min!stry in the county and the State, for the refreshment 
of thought, the encouragement of belief, the quickening of 
feeling, and the fortifying of purpose, with an entire com- 
munity enfolding bim which has been long accustomed to 
the truth, and partially imbued and molded by it. He is to 
encounter an inveterate, an ingenious, and a fierce disbelief, 
which has the prescription of ages behind it, which involves 
and exasperates the subtlest and the strongest prejudices o* 
race and caste, distrust of what is foreign, and ancestr: } 
pride, and which will be exhibited in forms and with ih 
tensities for which previous experience in the home or 
the college can scarcely have prepared him. He needs) 
therefore, to add, or to know how to add, a various at: 
tainment to a vigorous conviction and a strong heart. A 
common acquaintance with evangelical creed forms, and 
@ readiness to accept them, will by no means equip him 
to meet the subtleties and overcome the resistances of 
pagan religioniste. If possible, he should have known 
and weighed the schemes of thought which are in confi'ct 
with the Gospel, and which claim to be superior to it-: 
the infidelities around him, which heathenism is always 
eager to import; the opposing speculative systems, elabo- 
rately framed, anciently established, which across the 
ocean he must encounter. At the very least, he must have 
a profound practical and experimental knowl] dge of the 
traths of Christianity, while the inspiring evangelical con- 
viction must dominate and pervade him as the life of his 
life. 

‘* While, therefore, a Council, however remote, however 
small, might very likely judge fairly enongh of the formal 
correspondence of his general convictions with the faith 
prevailing in evangelical churches, its opinion could hardly 
be accepted as final, or as having great intrinsic value, on 
the deeper and atiil more vital question of his essential 
theological fitness for labor abruad. Even a permanent 


committee, chosen for wisdom and educated by experience 
fin the office, may here easily make mistakes. A general 
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It is by no means sufficient to qualify a man, 


series of local, unrelated, and temporary Councils would, in 
our judgment, be absolutely sure, with a fatal facility, to 
surpass and to multiply such essential mistakes. And it is 
always to be borne in mind, in connection with this point, 
and with the whole subj:ct, that the teachers sent ont by 
the American Board are not sent to a work near at hand, 
upon commissions running for three or six months, or per- 
haps for a year, which afford continually repeated trials of, 
their fitness for it, nor even into pastorates, where a freah 
examination attends each change of pastoral service. In 
the nature of the case, with the distances to which they go, 


to which they must adjast themselves, their work isexpected 
to be a life work, so that the care exercised before sending 
them must be peculiarly exact and complete. 

‘* Nor is it altogether withont importance, in connection 
with this momentous matter, thgt while the decision of the 
Prudential Committee on the cases of candidates is under- 
stood to be always by a vote approaching if not attaining 
complete unanimity, in a Council the majority governs; 
and the single vote of a pastor or a delegate—either partial 
to the candidate or prejudiced against him—may therefore 
in any case control the decision. We are entirely mistaken 
in our estimate of the Christian wisdom, of even the common 
secular prudence, of the earnest communities which have 
delighted to co-operate in the Board, if they should prove 
willing to intrnst the decision of questions so delicate, so 
difficult and !mportant. so wide in their reach, and involv- 
ing interests so immense, to unknown hards, concerning 
which none can be certified beforehand tbat they will be 
impartial or discreet. For the Board itself practically to 


such a schene, would seem to us as preposterous a thingas 
reasonahle men were ever invited or prorapted to do. 

‘* We do not even see for ourselves how it would be posst- 
ble to adjust and systematize its exter.ding operations in 
accordance with the decisions, often difiering or opposed, 
which would certainly come from different Councils in regard 
to candidates appearing before them. Ove Council would he 
satisfied with much looser views of inspiration than another 
would require. One would insist ona doctrine of sin, or of 
the atonement, or of the punishment awaiting the wicked, 
which another would deem rather strict than salutary. 
Such differences occur now, in Councils called for recogni- 
tion of churches or for theinstallation of pastors. Batin our 
established Christian communities the harm resulting rarely 
is permanent. Councils are perhaps more car tious in put 
ting men into neighboring pulpits than they might be in 
sending them to theantipodes. There is here, too, a preva- 
lent belief in the churches, which in most cases curbs, after 
a little, if it does not exclade, eccentricities of opinion, 
bringing different minds, with widely different theological 
bents, into practical sympathy. In any event, the relation 
of preacher to parish is here always terminable, easily, 
normally, if the faith in the pews is not recognized and fed 
by the faith in the pulpit. 

**It would be a widely different thing to lodge the same 
power of appointing missionaries with Conncils of different 
theological drifts, some of them perhaps herdly tolerant of 
others, and no one authorized beyond another to act for the 
Board and its Committee. Errors of opinion, if thus 
tolerated or authorized, would encounter no restraining 
influence in heathen communities; while the relation of the 
Board to the missionary, once established, cannot: be 
changed till important intervals of time have elapsed, not 
even then without painful discussion, at large expense. 
But, aside from such hazards, it seems to your Committee 
as certain as anything future can be that the plan, if carried 
out, would rapidly introduce confusion of opinions, contra- 
dictions of teaching, where hitherto remarkable unity has 
prevailed ; that it would give occasion at home for aliena- 
tion and controversy, while embarrassing evangelical 
work abroad; that it would turn important mission 
‘Stations inte avenues of theological debate ; above all, that 
it would leave the Board and its officers, with those whom 
they represent, in constant uncertainty as to what particular 
varieties of opinion they were giving their money and 
spending their strength to proclaim to the world. It seems 
incredible that eny such scheme, in the face of all the 
manifest risks, should be ever carried out. 

“If any change is to be made in the plan which has 
hitherto been pursued in the selection of missionaries, your 
Committee are persuaded that the better course for the 
Board to adopt would be to appoint, annually, a Committee 
on Candidates, to be instructed by itself and responsible to 
it; or. possibly, two such Committees, meeting statedly at 
the East and the West, and charged with the duty of con- 
ferring personally as well as by letter with those desiring to 
enter the work, of making full inquiry about them, and of 
approving them only by a twothirds vote, after careful 
deliberation ; leaving them afterward to obtain ordination 
from Councils, or Presbyteries, or other church tribunals, 
according to their several church connections. This would 
certainly obviate some of the objections which appear to us 
absolately overwhelming against the plan which we have 
considered. 

‘‘But so far are they from approving even this plan, 
which no doubt has occurred to different minds, that the 
members of the Committee would earnestly resist it, on 
other grounds, if it should ever be proposed. It would 
encounter at once the fatal objection, which equally les 
against the scheme of Examining Councils, of casting an 
undeserved reproach on the Prudential Committee, which 
is 80 wisely composed, which has served the Board and its 
constituency these many years with such faithfulness and 
success, and under which the magnificent work of the Board, 
in all parts of the world, has thus far been achieved. The 
substitution of another body, council or committee, to ap- 
prove candidates for mis-ionary labor, would be practically 


a vote of ‘no confidence,’ on this point at least, in the Pru- 
dential Committee ; and till we shall be ready to strike our 


suspend its highest function, for the trial and initiation of 


the new languages they must master, the new modes of life . 
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mothers or wives in the face, and to do dishonor to the 
graves of our fathers, we do not propose to become our- 
selves parties to any such action. 

Of course we fully understand that the Council proposi- 
tion, as suggested at Des Moines. had no such sinister end 
in view. It was made, we are aware, in a sincere and ear- 
pest desire to avoid what was deemed a threatened diffi- 
culty, and to relieve the Committes, instead of reproving 
it, by lodging responsibility in other hands. Bat the wish 
which suggests an action cannot govern its effect ; and the 
effect of this proposal, if adopted and carried out, would, in 
our judgment, inevitably be to disparage and substantially 
discredit the Committee before candidates and churches, 
and throughout the widely scattered communities which 
have owed to it all the knowledge they have had of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. A danger far greater than any arising from 
personal d ssatisfaction on the part of a few, who hold a 
particular unapproved opinion, would still not be great 
enough, io our apprehension, to justify this. 

It appears to your Committee as evident as the daylight 
that the only self-respectful and honorable course for the 
Board to pursue, in the present case, or in otbers similar 
hereafter arising, is to give its own instructions, if it wishes 
to give such, at its Annual Meetings, to the Prudential 
Committee, in regard to the inquiries to be addressed to 
candidates for appointment. If it wants te add any new 
speculations to the Gospel which it bas thus far sent forth, 
it should do it directly, and not under cover of a reference 
to Councils. If it is satisfied with the old faith, the common 
faith of its constituency, by the ministry of which it has 
blessed and saved so many souls, has organized so many 
nascent communities in heathen lands, full of a new peace 
and purity, vocal with praise and rich with promise—to 
become there the basis in future years of another vaster 
Christendom—it has only to leave the Prudential Committee 
to do in the future what they have done in the past, and it 
need not even stigmatize any new speculation as being 
in its tendencies ‘divisive and dangerous.’ Responsi- 
bility is thus jeft where it belongs, with the Board itseif. 
If the Christian communities acting through it demand from 
it a change of doctrine, it will make this itself, in manly 
fashion. If these communities continue to be satisfied with 
having it teach ‘ that faith, and that only, which is univer- 
sally received’ among them, it need not fear before any 
possible transient al‘enation of persons or of parties. 

‘In conclusion, therefore, your Committee report to the 
Association the following resolution, and recommend the 
adoption of it: 

“+ Resolved, That, after carefully considering the}subject, 
the members of the Manhattan Association see no snffi- 
cient reason for referring to Councils the applications of 
candidates for missionary service under the care and at 
the expense of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. They are, on the other hand, fully con- 
vinced that all such applications should continue tc besub- 
mitted, as they have been heretofore, to the Prudential 
Committee, which has acted for the Board in all its history 
with careful wisdom and distinguished success, and to 
which Churches of various names in all the world have long 
paid their tribute of bonor. 

** All which is respectfally submitted. 

Rrcnarp 8. =} 
M. Tartor, | 
A. J, F. 
SamMvuEL H. VIRGIN, 
EDWARD P. INGERSOLL, | 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


After the recent maneuvers of the German army, & 
serenade was given in honor of the Em and 
1200 executants took part. *It was pitch dark, a 


of course, quite impossible for the bandsmen to see thé, 


conductor’s beat. But science suggested an accum 
lator on the music desk, connected with a prope 
covered wire secured along the conductor's slick, fro 
the tip cf which there shone a tiny electric light. 


Spain, which is not usually reckoned among the first 
of E.aropean nations in naval matters, at present, says 
an English paper, a, the fastest steamer in the 
world. The emart vessel is ‘‘ El De- 
structor,” and she is a torpedo cruiser which can steam 
with ber full armament on board at the rate of twenty- 
three knots, that is, almost twenty-seven miles, an hour. 
Among her other sccomplishments she {s able to turn 
_ quite round in a space of four or five times her own 
lepgth whie going at full speed. | 


The John Allen,  Camp-meeting John,” has 
been a regular attendant at the Sam Jones meetings in 
Boston. A paper of that city gives two of his latest 
repartees: A lady called on him the other day, and re 
marked, ‘‘ Brother Allen, I am a Ualiversalist, but 1 
am a Christian, too!” ‘Well, sister,” sa’d he, 
know how to pity you ; I have been just there myself !” 
After a learned essay at a ministers’ meeting, {n which 
the preacher earnestly combated the aged veteran’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ perfect holiness,” he said, courteously and 
spologetically, ‘‘I suppose, Brother Allen, you would 
like to annihilate me.” ‘‘ Oh, no,” was the reply,.‘‘I 
don’t believe in the annihilation of the wicked !” 


In an English church there was much excitement 
after a recent service because it was thought that a new 
ritualistic development had been introduced. The col- 
lections had always been taken in the boxes at the 
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a door. On that day the presence of the bishop 
and the special nature of the collection suggested to the 
rector that it would be better to adopt the modern prac- 
tice of a pew-to-pew collection. He therefore beckoned 
the clerk, just as the bishop was ascending the pulpit, 
and told him to fetch two silver salvers from the rectory, 
to hand them round after the service, and afterward 
take them to the bishop. The housemaid at the rectory 
not unnaturally concluded that the clergy needed 
refreshment, and thus it came about that the clerk, 
after handing two plates of biscuits down the aisle, 
presented them to the bishop, audibly remarking that 
nobody would have avy '!—[{ Exchange. 


THE WHITE CROSS SOCIETY. 


HE third annual meeting of the White Cross 
Soclety was held in Dr. B F De Costa's church, 
in this city, on Sunday last. During these three jeirs 
branches have been established in every Stata in the 
Union and in churches of every denomination, includ- 
ing the Catholic. The Soclety was originally estab- 
lished in the Epliecopsal Church, and during the past 
year has received the indorsement of the 
Bishops of that Church. The meeting on Sunday 
evening, like too many others, was for both sexes, and 
the speakers, in showing the necessity for the work, 
gave too dark a picture of the present impurity of society. 
Undoubtedly, however, the organization has done much 
good work. It advocates the maintenance of the same 
standard of purity for men as for women. It boldly 
recognizes that the solution of the labor problem is 
necessary to the extermination of the social evil. So 
long as the rich are so widely separated from the poor, 
and the poor are subjected to so harsh a struggle for 
existence, so long the traffic in the souls of the daughters 
of the poor wiil continue. The Society therefore 
directs the attention of the people to bettering the con- 
dition of the laboring classes by attacking such evils as 
the tenement house system and the saloon. During the 
past year the Society has tried to influence legislation 
to change the age at which a girl may consent to her 
owaoruin. One of the speakers said that D:laware 
this age is seven years! In most States it is ten. In 
Eaogland it is now sixteen. The efforts which have 
been made in some cities during the past year to make 
immorality safe have been successfully opposed by the 
White Cross Society. 
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Boston. 
Pane HERALDRY. By F S. W. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $3, 
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illustrations of heraidic designs, including five full page color 
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SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. By Jessie Benton Frémont. 
cioth, $150. Une of the most delightful books of the year. 


FAITH AND ACTION: aplections from the writingsof F, D. 
Maurice Preface by Phillips Brooks. spare Minute 


16mo, 
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RFAL FAIRY By Lucy Rider Meyer, A.M. Illustrated. 

| 12mo, cl th, $1.50. A fascinating and unique study of the wonders 
of chemisury. 

A ENGLAND IDYL. By Belle C. Greene, author of 
New Ergiand Conscience.” 12mo, cioth, $1. 
POSSIBILITIES. By Rev. Thomas L. Baily. 
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By Mrs. Susie E. Bisbee. 12mo, 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PRINCE OF THE FLAMING STAR. “ate | Operetta. 
by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. . lilustrated, quarto, cloth, $1.50. 


COMMON-SENGE SCIENCE. By Grant Allen. 12mo, cloth, 
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TICKNOR & CO., 
Boston. 
ACQUAINTANUCES,. A Novel. By Edith Robinson. 


AND DAUGHTERS, the author of ‘‘The Story of 
arguret Kceut. vol., 12mo, $1.50 
THE WORKS OF GIORDANO BRONO. L 
8vo. With portr it. pp. 
pensia AND THE PERGIANS. vee Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
8. Minist be Lortralt and many ilius- 
Eamene. Beautifully bound, with gilt top, $5. In half calf, $9. 


CONVESSION®R AND it By Julian Hawtborne. 
With portrait of the suthor. $1 2 


PPY DO®PD. F 
idren,” “Tne Week. 


author of “ The Sphinx’'s 
"etc. lvol i2mo. New edition. 


AGNES Lassetter Bynner. $1.50. A 


rumance vt Colonial 
RECULLE: TIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 
‘b 


Choa, ete. vin oat Wih 


and Dr. Bartol’s Memorial padsene. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


REBER'S MEDIEVAL ART. History of Med‘wval Art. By 
Franz von Reber, Lirector of the Bavarian Royal and State 
Galleries of Paintings Profese»r in the University and Poly. 
technic of Munich, author of “ A History of Ancient Art.” &e. 
Translated and augmented Joseph Thacher C'ark . With 422 
illustrations and a glossary of technical terms. Svo, extra cloth, 


RETROSPFCTIONS OF AMERICA. 1797-1811. 
nard, Sometime Secretery of the Beefsteak Club, and Author of 
Regriepections of the Stage.” Fdited from the Manus ript by 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard. With an Introduction, Notes, and Index by 
toe Hutton and Brander Matthews. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 


By John Rer. 


TION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. 
P. ne. Professor of + in Boston U biversity, 
of Metaphysics.”’ Svo, cloth, $1.75 


A TRAME TRIP. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day. 
Lee Meriwether. With portrait. 12mo, ornamental! cloth, $1. 25. 


LORD TENNYSON'S NEW WORK: LOC’ SLEV HALL 
SIXT’ YKARS AFTER, THE OF MAY, 
Ere. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. ByCharles Ducley Warner Richly 
illustrated by U.S. Reinhart. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $2. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By John Dowe Ph.D., Prof t 
University. | oth, $1.25 y essor in the 


A soar HISTORY OF PARLIAW VT. B.C. Sk 
M.14., New College, Oxford. 12mo, 25 23 


ABOUT MONEY AND OTHER THINGS. A Gift-Book. By 
the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, cloih, cents. 


THE RIVER. Novel. By Ww Collie, autbor of 
rmadale,” ” 
half cloth, 60 cents. 


BEN- BUS b. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 16 
$1.50. (New Edition. 162d thoosand. ) 


CH ARLES DICK EN®’S WORK. New editions of “ Dombey 


d Son.” With £2 illustrations by Shepard. 8vo, cloth, 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST LSSUES. 

cTs. 

MIGNON'S SECRET, AND WANTED—A WIFE. By J. 
25 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. ByJ.S. Winter 25 

LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, Ete. By Alfred, 
25 
A STRANGE INHERITANCE. By F. M. F. Skene 25 


A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. By the author of “ Made- 


25 
BRITTA. By George Templeton. Illustrated................ 23 
CASHEL BYRON’S.PROFESSION. By G. B. Shaw.... 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Charlotte M. Yonge....... 25 


THE NINE OF HEARTS. By 8. Fargeon................. 25 
GOLDEN BELLS. By R. E. Francilion........................ 25 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

cTs. 
The Fawcettsa and Garods By fiiimath.... 
Elizabeth Fortune. By Miss Bertha bee 20 
A Near Relation. By Christabel KR Coleridge....... ................ 20 
Devon Boys. Ry George Manville Fenn. fustrated 25 
The Girlin the #rown Habit. Py Mrs. Edward Kennard........... 20 
She. By H. R der Nas ard 25 
The World Went ae _ Then. By Walter Besant. Illustrated 25 


The above works are for sale by all hooksellers, or will be sent by 
HARPER & Broruers, postpaid, to uny part of the United Statesa 
Canada, on receipt of ibe: price. 

Hareer’s CaTALOGueg sent to any address on of ten cents 
tn stamps for postage 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Franklin Square, 
New York. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West Twenty-third 8t., New York. 


BteHOP OF rth RIAL AFRIC A. A History of bis Life 
and Work 1847-1885. By EK. C. Dawson, M.A., ©xon. 8 
from sixth English ‘dition. ith 

ap and numerous t')ustrations from the Lishop’s ske 
Small &vo, cloth, $2. 


fabs, \-1 MYSTERY OF GOD. A Consideration of Some Intel 
— Hindrances to Faith. By T. Vincent Tymms. Smali tvo, 


A MANDREL oF MONOGRAPHS, CONTIVENTAL AND. 

&NGLIS By Margaret J Preston. cloth. Also a 
edition with four photegrapha, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the prt 


THE MWONSGRAPH GoO*PEL 


RATIVE IN He LE Wire. 
Or FACT OH Ke PETITION OF 
STATEMENT. By G. Washington .L. Small 2imo, 
red edges, 80 cents. 

EPOCHS OF CHU wee HISTORY. VOL. IV. THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ney IVAL IN ENGLAND) THE 


ENTH¢EXTURY. By Henry Overton, of Lin- 
coln aud Rector of Epworth. 1§mo, 80 cents. 
SIAM: or, The Heart of “eget India. 
Cort, Large 12mo, cloth, $1.7 
LOVE’S SAKE of Faith and Comfort. By Ms 
. Preston. 1*mo, cloth, $1. af — 
aN AND IN CONFIDENCE. A Heart-to- Heart 
By Miss kose Porter, autnor of * Summer Driftwood,” ete, 
rd cloth. red edges, $1 
THE WItsd0OM OF THE APOCALYPSE. By J. 
of the Holy Scriptures.” Square 8vo, 
c 


By Miss Mary Lovina 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th Street. New York. 


DR. CHANNING’S NOTF-BOOK,. 
lished Manusecrip.s of William Eliery ¢ hanning. 
Granddaughter, Grace kKilery Channing. - 1 vol., 


PARLEYINGS nh tS CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPOR- 
TANC® IN THe IR DAY. By Kobert Hrowning 
also suaares with the crown 8vo edition, gilt top, $1.25. 

THOMAS Vol. XIV. of American Statesm 
ries. By Theo dore Koosevelt. lémo, gilt top, $1 25. ot 

THE GOLDEN E. A Nove’. By William Henry Bi 
author of “ The House of a Merchant prince,” ete, 1émo $1 $1.25 = 

ROBA DE ROMA. By William W. Story. New and revised eai 

tiun, 2 vols, 16mo, $2.W. 


A oh ay CENTURY IN SALEM. By Marianne C. D. Silsbee. 


Passages from the Unnub- 
by hie 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. By R. Pp. Hallowell, thor 
“ The Quaser Invasion of Massachusetts.” 16mo, $1 


Lrown 8vo 
OUGH- AND READY, 
s FURD. by Bre tle Classic styie, = 


= 
ly 
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FINANCIAL. 


The old adage that ‘‘it never rains but 
it pours ” has found a fresh verification in 
the conditions controlling the markets 
during the week past. The cry of war 
has been most ¢ffectually silenced by the 
victory for Blsmarck in the German elec 
tlons—a victory quite qual to anything 
he could have expected in his bebalf. It 

is plain now that the war cry was & cam- 
paign card, and has been skillfully played . 
the probabil'ties are that there will be no 
further present demand for it, and {it will, 
therefore, become obsoleté. Then came 
the drop in foreign exchange. A weekago 
we were going to experience a depletion cf 
our bank surplus reserves on account of 
prospective shipments of large amounts in 
specie. Now there is no present prospect 
of such foreign demand, and the price of 


exchange has fallen accordingly. These 


two clouds have been removed from the 
foreign horizon. 

During the week the Reading reorgani- 
zaiion scheme of the syndicate’s, pub 
lished some time ago, has become a pretty 
well assured fact because of the large de- 
posits of securities that have been and 
are being mae in its behalf. Indeed, all 
opposition to [ts consummation has ceased, 
and the principal partles who at first op- 

posed it have finally accepted its provis- 
fons, 

addition to this success: 
ful result of the Reading reorganization 
scheme, we have to record during the 
week past a settlement of the bitter con- 
trovery between the Wistar Committee, 
having In charge the recrganization of the 
Texas Pacific Railway Company, and the 
committee representisg the income and 
land grant bondholders cf that corpora. 
tion. This settlement was brought about 
by mutual concession, and {t is plain that 
Jay Gould himself took the matter Into 
his own hands and set aside the stubborn 
position taken by his committee. His 
hand is also clearly visible in the wise and 
mutually satisfactory adjustment with the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas land grant scrip. 
holders. This adjustment, together with 
the Tc xas & Pacific settlement, exhibits a 
sp'rit of fairness, and is a clear indication 
that Mr. Gould does not care to perpetu- 
ate a disposition of antagonism wiih large 
numbers cf business men who are them- 
selves disposed to be fair. It is a satis 
faction to Know that a man having such 
large interests, and consequently possess- 
ing such power, as Mr. Gculd has learned 
by experience that to have one’s own way 
at the sacrifice of other men’s reasonable 
rights, and at the expense of icfilcting 
hardship on great numbers of persons 
whose interests are involved, is not either 
the wisest or most satisfactory way out of 
@ controver-y, even to himself. Now 
that he has accomp!ished so much in the 
direction of equity and peace, and has 
‘very much modified men’s opinions as to 
his methods, it is to be sincerely hop«d 
that he will take the Wabash Company’s 
affairs out of the hands of men who have 
only succeeded in antagonizing a large 
number of bondho!ders, and as:ume coa- 
trol of the negottations himself. It must 
be as clear to his mind as it {s to the larze 
senior bondholders of the Wabash road, 
and the community as well, that the 
members of the Purchasing Committee, 
so called, are, elther from temperament or 
incompetence, wholly unfitted as nego 
tiators ; they have lost the confidence of 
the bondholders, and therefore have no 
influence withthem. Lot Mr. Gould him- 
self ask the more promisent bondholders 
to meet him p:3rsonally in conference, and 
we feel assured that mutual grievances can 
be satisfied, and a reorganization plan be put 
in shape which will command the hearty 
co-operation of those whose interests are 
involved. It is useless to perpetuate bit- 
terness on either side, but so long as the 
stubbornness of one man (whom it fs in. 
tended to make the President of the reor 
ganized corporation) continues a wedge to 
divide the interests of the various parties, 
can be no satisfactory reconciliation. 
the Wabash controversy out of the 


hands of the courts, and put in line for a 
satisfactory adjustment, there remains 
scarcely an unsettled raflroad litigation 
that can stand in the way of a better and 
more permanent improvement in the secu- 
rity markets; for it will be remembered 
that tae New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(the Nickel Plate) Railway affairs have 
finally been settled, which were so long a 
matter of doubt and perplexity to the 
mansgers and bondholders. In relation 
to this latter company it may be said that 
the new stock is about to come on the mar 
ket, when the company is wholly reorgan- 
ized and the new subs :riptions to the first 
preferred atock are all psid in. The fund: 

will be used to pay the floating debt, and 
to pay off nearly four millions of «quip- 
ment bonds, and, in addition, will nave 
in the treasury of the company nearly 
$600 000 cash. We are assured from the 
best official sources that this new organ!z:- 

tion will earn at least $1 200 000, net, in the 
coming yesr, and will pay dividends on 
the first preferred stock after meeting al] 
‘fits fixed charges. If thismay be relied 
op, the common stock is likely to sell in 
the forties, and the second preferred in 
the seventies, while the first preferred wi)) 
become an investment above par, for it 
must be borne in mind that the road be- 
longs to the Vanderbilt system, which is, 

next to the Pennsylvania Ratlroad Corpo- 
ration, the best system of railways on this 
continent. 

The stock market is strong, and the 
bond market is active and advancing. 
Money is easy at three per cent. to three 
and a half per cent. on call. The bank 
statement i3 as follows: 


Loans, $1,063 ,500 
Specie. decrease. ............+. 4.578 400 
Legal tenders, decrease... 586,800 
Deposits, decrease............. 4.816,000 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 4,006,200 


Tots leaves the surplus reserves of the 
city banks at about $11,500 000. Most of 
this lors has gone into the Uatted States 
Treasury. 


OFFPICH OP TH 


ATLANTIC 
Mutoal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 24th, 1887. 

The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itu 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1886: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
1886, to 3lst December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886............... 1,426,049 46 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1886, to 8lst December, 1886, "$3,817,699 86 
Losses paid during 


same period........... $2,206,588 68 
Returns of 

miums and 

Expenses. ... $841,378 15 
The Company has the foll i viz.: 


United States and State of 
Stock, City, Bank, and 


Real Estate and 

Company, estimated at............ 501.647 81 
-Premium Notes and Bus Receivable 1,568,134 20 
Cash in Bank "25 "254 


Amonnt......... $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tidcates of fits will be paid to the boidere 


wi 
thereof, or their 


after Tnesday, 
which date interest 


certificates to be ucea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance! 


vidend of. Forty per cent. is declared on 
remiums of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1886, for which 
certificates will te ts issned on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 
order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
W. H. 3. MOORE, CHAK 

A. A. RAVEN, ¥RED& RICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM CE, 

WM. STURGIS, JOH 


JOBLAH O. LOW VERI 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, J 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. D SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEG GEORGE BLISS, 
HOKACE GHAY ISAAC BB 
LLIAM K. DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 

WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON HARD. 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN AR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BORSLEY 
CHAS P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GKO 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Massachasetts Motnal Life Insurance Company. 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1886. 
RECEIPTS IN 1886. 
Interest and Rents, ‘ 413,192 17 
Profit and Loss, if 11,368.79 
Total, $1,757,273 21 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims (less $5 000 re-insurance), $496.095 00 
Matured Endowments, 142,407 00 
Surplus returned to Policy- holders in Dividends, 204.600 72 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies, 115,367.45 
Total payments to Policy- _— $953,870.17 
Commissions and Salaries, : 247.671 33 
Other Expenses, “0 304 20 
317,975.53 
Taxes and Licenses paid Mass.‘ and other Insurance Depart- 
Taxes on Real Estate, 17 048 19 
42 053.12 
Expenses on Rea! Estate, 38 846 33 
Re-insurance, £0 586 72 
Total $1.37 381.87 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, ; ; $1,933,132.09 
Loans Secured by Collaterals, ® _ 4 9,185 96 
Loans on Company’s Policies in force, 228,°00.00 
United States Bonds, 119 750 CO 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds, 655 917 8&9 : 
Gas and Water Bonds, d : 722,200 (0 
National Bak Stocks, 93,557 75 
Railroad Bonds, 1,204,765 00 
Rallroad and other Stocks, 847 .637.50 
Real Estate, 1,109 £66.89 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, 523.434 42 
Bills Receivable, d 6,099 £0 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 246,114.88 
Interest and Rents accrued, : 140,537 05 
Premiums in course of collection (less loading 20 per cout. ), 81.37.41 
Deferred Premiums (less loading 20 per cent.), ‘ MOSER 
‘Total Assets, $8,554,065. 
“LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard .. .. .. $7,785 772 00 
Death Claims not adjusted and net due ....... . ASS 80.951 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and not due... ............0 3,191 00 
Total Liabilities, $7,£97,300 96 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, $656,764.36 
Surplus by New York Standard (about) . ; ‘ 1,192,‘ 00.C0 
Number of Policies issued in 1386, 2,629, insuring . 8.034,390.00 
Number of Policies in foree December 31, 1886, 16,537, insuring . ‘ 41,246, 538.00 


Springfield, Mass., Jan. 25, 1887. 


The undersigned have carefully examined the cash, securities and 
balances of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Compar. Ye and find 
the same to agree with the above statement. 


H. S. HYDE. 
J. R. REDFIELD. Auditors. 


The Amortens | avegsmont Cc pany. of Em- 
metaeburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital o '8600.- 
000, surplus 275,000. offers. first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., my fo Principal and 
interest fally guaranteed. ann per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Honds secured b r cent. of first 
Mo Loans held in Mercantile 
Trust ompany ve N 5 per cent. 
a it for perio(s under one Write far fail 
Sdenanedaie and references to thé company at 150 
Nasenu &t., N. V. 

A L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


= MORTGAGES. 


PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
GUARANTEED by the 


% Western Loan and Trust Co. 
ag-and SURPLUS $280,000 


Value of Mortgage Security 3 to 5times amount loaned. 
¥or full information, address H. M. McDONALD, 
Treasurer, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, N.¥e 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., |} 


1 Naseaa Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., LONDON, 


FURNISH edd FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
ALL TS OF THE ORLD. ALSO DRAFTS 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND FHK CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


SOLID PER CEN 


"er annum,first mort gages on productive 
teal Estate. Loans 
Nattonal Bank. 


approved by Tac» 

Best OF REFEREE 
‘ES HAST AND WEST. Corresrondence Solicite: 
edirags Teranma Weaah Te 


| 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {OQ stamps 
for trial can, H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


RING 


SUNEQUELLED. 


TRY IT. 


Thes* glues are used in the Smithsonfan Institute 
at Wasbipgton for all) ita work of mounting speci 
mens—by the Government Arsenals end .epart- 
ment Bulldings—by the Pul)man Palace Car Co., 
mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thou. 
sands of first class manufacturers and mech-nics 
throughout the world, for all kinda of fine work. 
Propounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tip cans for mechanics and samat u's, and 
in beitles for family vse. The tota! qua’ tity sold 
between Jan., |53t, and Jan , 1885, in ali parts of the 
world amounted to over $2 MILLION BOTTLES. 
sure and 
Russia CEMENT 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


Menticn this to 
Howard CO., New Haven, Conn, 


get genuine 1.6 Page’s, made only by 


= 
> 
Total Marine 99 
YOU CANT AFFORD 
O ‘O 
LET pf GE F 
$9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- (YOUR E MITHOU 
RUSSIA Go 
ives, OM anc PAGES 
ves, on aid NO BOOKS. 
A | 
| 
Priceless Boon to | 
allies >> those who are un- > | 
- AT | one to walk. The 
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_ Pustisher's Desi. 


New York, Taurspay, Marcu 3, 1387. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


Carter & Karrick, of Boston, have built up 
a very large business in the last few years by 
furnishing Christmas and Easter cards in 
packages, from fifty cents to five dollars, by 
~mail. Their offer of Easter cards this year 
can be found on another page. The best 
evidence that can be furnished that they 
send good value for the money is that cus- 
tomers all over the country continue to 
patronize them from year to year. Their 
offer is especialiy valaable to those living in 
the country, where large assortments cannot 
be found from which to se’ect. 


INSURANCE REPOSTS. 


The annual report of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Scciety shows that concern to be 
in a very flourishing condition in every way. 
The society has made big strides during the 
past year, and is still forging ahead at a rapid 
pace. Daring the twelve months past new 
policies to the amount of $111,540,203 were 
issued. The surplas is more than $16,000,000, 
the assets $75 000 000, and the annual income 
over $19,000,000. Its policies are incontest- 
able, and have always been promptly paid 
when dae. | 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s annual statement, which can 
be found on another page, shows a gain 
during the past yoar of nearly halfa million 
dollars in total assets and a handsome ip- 
crease in surplus. This \company has in 
force over forty millions of insurance, and 
nearly a thousand more policies than a year 
ago. Itisina thoroughly prosperous con- 
dition, is managed in a conservative man 
ner, and is wortby of public confidence. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one uf the best remedies for Coughs and Coids 
Saccessfully used over fifty years. 


No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
where other remedies full. 25 cents. 


The pecullar purifgiag and butlding-up powers of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia make it the very best meal- 
cine to take at this s2ason. 

A vioctent Cover continvep through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption io the spring. 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakened 
lungs with liale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar, and the Cough y'elds aud the danger disap- 
pears. 2%c , 50c, and $1. 

@lenr’s Sulphur Soap hea)sand beantifies, 2c. 

Corn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Se 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq 

“ike’s Teathacha Drovs cure ia 1 Minnie. 


= 


ees. 
BOYS GIRLS 


“UPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
we SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No wseless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
2ase and freedom. Will WASII. Wears splen- 
Zidly. Best and Cheapest. Try one. For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
AARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


YOUR HEALTH 


largely depends on good cooking. 


The Arnold Steam Cooker 


always meals easily di- 
gested by the weakest stomach 


and enjoyed by the stro t. 

No whhoul ene 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, ox- 
press prepaid. 


ion, 
WILNOT CASTLE CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
WANTED 


| 


fe 


NEW 
PERPETUAL 
The above cut is a trne photograph of a plant of 


‘ 


17; 
‘ f 
\ 


FLOWERING 
FUCHSIA. 


UE PERPETUAL FLOWERING WEEPING FUCHSIA, “STORM 


HILDS’ N D 


KING,” introduced by us and is the finest novelty and grandest tlowe1 ing plant of the age. Itis always in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms 


on a plant atonce, The branches droop most gracefully, and the blossoms are frequently as large as teacups. 
Vhen expanded, the enormous double flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; and 


are balis of glowing scarlet crimson. 


The buds for two weeks before they expand 


when a plant is loaded with buds and blossoms it presents a sight which for true grandetr and beauty no flower can surpass. They are of the easiest 


culture and will 
cts. cach, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 1:2 for $ 


row and bloom freely with oe od carein any window or garden. 


8 Price of strong plants which will svon bloom, by mail, post-paid §@ 
We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. Form Clubs for this grand 


Fuchsia and get them at dozen rates, KRemember, we are the introducers and the only ones in the world who can supply the true Storm hing in quantity, 


Beware of others who are sellin 

CHILD»’ NE GIANT EXCELSIOR PA 
gigantic flowers from May to December, in great 
6 large flowering bulbs of CHILDS’ EXCELSIO 
Auratum, 


represented, and will more than please those who plant them. 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, which is the largest in the worit. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND PL 


rofusien. 


00. 12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, 50 cts. 4 TEA ROSES, red, witha, 
EMU™MS 50 cts, Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and guaran 


inferior varieties as Storm King. 
NSIES are the largest and finest in the world. (See large chromo in Catalogue.) They produce their 


Mixed seed of 50 colors, which are of marvelous beauty, ‘25 cts, per paper. We will also mail 
DWARF PEARL TU BEROSES for 50 cta. (They are grand for pots.) 7 tine hardv LILIES, 
pink and yellow, 50 cts. 5 grand CHRYSANe} 
to arrive in good condition. They are exactly as 
Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enormous !nail business in 
Orders can be sent at once. Preserve this as it may net appear again iu this paper. 
A N TS We bave a large and choice stock and grand variety of Flower and Vegetable 
® Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. We have the best and are headquarters for Pansies, 


Balsams, Verbenas, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Amaryllis, Lilies, Roses, Geraniuma, Fuchsias, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Moontiowers, Passiontiowers, 


Shrubs, Vines and small fruits. 


9 CATALOGUE 


Remittance can be made 


four 1887, is probably 
flowers, and hundreds of beautiful engravings. It will be mailed free to any whoorder Storm King, Pansy, or any- 
thing here offered. We are also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receivin 
least 10 or 12 cents in Sampe, which is only a part ef its cost to us. 

by money order or postai note (on Queens), 
bilis, drafts or stamps. For every dollar’s worth ordered from this ad- 
vertisement, the buyer will receive an elegant seed or bulb novelty free, 


Canadian and English buyers supplied free of duty and postage, as we have a branch office in both countries. 


he most elegant ever issu It contains two large chromos and 8 colored plates of new 


it. Otherwise those who apply for it should send at 


EWIS CHILDS, e 


adress JOHN 
Queens, N. Y. 


(FLORAL PARKH,) 


SEEDS. 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 
Should read a copy of my 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, &e. 


Mailed free. It contains a eomplete priced list of 
the best varieties in cultivation, tides all the d « 
novelties of last season. and nearly eve 
thing elee in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street. Rew York City. 
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is offered and 4 Gescribed in our 
CATALOGUE No. 154, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables, many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored piates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
ducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 35 & 37 Cortlandt st., 


NEW YORK. 
“PERFECTION” 


a 
marked upon Ae Rodman’s butterby Prof. Alword at 
| 


the Bay State Fair, Boston, Oct., ‘86, because it was the only 
butter that scored 100 Points atthe Largest Fair ever held in 
New England. It was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, 
Bronson, Pres. Am. Jersey Cattle Club, 
Ty. J. Mand, fec’y. ” 

T. G. Yeomans, Pres. Holstein-Friesian Breeders Assoc 

T. Wales, Jre Sec’y. 
Rt. Hon. W. Gladstone at the “Midlands” 
Engiand,the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, all 
use the COOLEY CREAMERS in their dairies and so doa 
Very Large Majority ofthe bestdairvmenin All Countries. 

The Cooley Creamer has more Labor Saving Conveniences | 
: es) than any other, including Elevators, Cabinets with refri-« 
gerators, Bottom and Surface Skimming Attachments, &c.,&c, ° 
ND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR: 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.,~Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
ARM ANNUAL FOR 


Will be sent FRE to al) who write for it.- Itisa 
Handsome ook of 128 ages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Three bo ored Plates, 
and tells al] about THE BEST Garden, Fara 

Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred Stock and Fancy 

describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES and 

of real value, which cannot obtained elsewhere. Send 
posta] for the most complete Catalegue published, to 
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FREE to all 1303 Market st., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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- Whena bone is broke, and a compound 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William Wood, formerly a missionary to 
India, and for fifteen years a resident of North 
Branford, Conn., died there on February 22. 

—A. H. Ball has accepted his call to Elgin, Ill 

—Charles Wadsworth, Jr., has recelved a call 
from Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass. 

—A.A. Murch, of Erving, Masa, has resigned, 
and accepts the principalship of the Academy 
at Derby, Vt. 

—J. A. S. Worden, of Saranac, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—John W. Beach, for many years Principal of 
the Bartlett School at Norfolk, Conn.. and for- 
merly President of the New Haven Tract Soclety, 
died on February 21. 

—J. W. King was ordained recently at Eaton, 
Col. 

—Herman ©. Riggs was installed over the 
church in Bloghamton, N. Y.. February 17. 

—J C€ Rollins, of Milford, Mags., has received 
calls from the church in Leadville, Col., and the 
North Presbyterian Church, St. Louls, Mo. 

—D. A. McLean, of Rodman, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—H. H. Russel], of Oberlin, Ohio, accepts a 
call to Berea. 

—George Lloyd has received a call to Frank- 
fort, Mich. 

—James M. Triffit, of Lodi, Ohio, has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Gawn Campbell, M.D, for seventeen years 
pastor of the United Presbyterian Church of this 
city, disd on February 20. Since 1877 he has 
been engaged in the practice of medicine 

—B. B. Parsons, of Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia, died in that city on Febraary 25. 

—Theodore F. Chambers, of Spartan, N. J., 
accepts a call to the German Valley Charch. 

—William Irvin, of the Second Chureb, Troy, 
N. Y., has accepted the Secretaryship of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 

—F. W. Townsend accepts a call to Utica, 

—R. M. Campbell, of Belleville, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call from Port Royal. 

—J H. Malcolm, of Clarinda, Jowa, has ac- 
cepted a call from the Scotch Church of Chicago. 

—H. W. Torrence, of Ovid, N. Y., accepts a 
call to Charleston, W.Va. 

—C. D. Barrows accepts a call to Clinton, N., Y¥. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—William A. Leonard, D.D., of St. John’s 
Church. Washington, D. C , has received a call 
from Philadelphia, but will probably nct accept 
it. 

—John T. Hargrave has been chosen rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

—H. M. G. Huff, of Bridgeton, N. J., accepts a 
cal] to St. Thomas’s Church, Glassboro’. 

—Ebenezer Thompson, of St. Paul's Church, 
Lansing, Mich., has resigned, and goes to All 
Saints’ Church, East Saginaw. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—Horace F. Barnes was installed as pastor of 


-the Fairmount Baptist Church, Newark, N. J., 


last week. 

—Willium Cooper, D.D. (M.E.) died in Phila- 
de)phia on February 19, at the age of elghty- 
three. 

—Thomas A. Anderson, of Baltimore, Md , has 
received a call from the First Baptist Church of 
Salem, Mass. 

— George W. Pendleton (Baptist) died recently 
in Rahway, N. J. 

—W. F. Duasealt will soon close his pastorate 
over the Universalist parish at Marlboro’, Mass., 
having accepted a call from Malden. 


Assen? MINDED.—An amusing incl- 
dent occurred not long since at the close 
of an evening meeting of one of our 
churches. A well-known citizen and 
wife attended the service, going thither, 
as was their custom, in their own vehicle. 
When the meeting was over, the husband 
told the wife to be out at the door so as to 
be ready to go home when he came along 
with the horse and sleigh. She was 
promptly on time, and a team came up, & 
man held out his hand and helped _her in, 
and drove off with her. They had not 
gone a great way when she said: “It 
seems to me you got the horse quick !” 
The man looked at her a moment in sur- 
prise on hearing a strange voice, and 
exclaimed : ‘‘Good graciou;! I have got 
the wrong w)man.” He turned the horse 
around and drove back to the place of 
meeting, where an «xchange was made, 
and he started once more with the right 
woman.—[Concord Monitor. 


AsSTLEY relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of an Irish candidate be fore 
the Examioilng Board of a London Col- 
lege: ‘‘ What isa simple and what is a 
compound fracture ?” asked the examiner. 
The reply was, ‘‘A simple fracture is 


fracture when it’s all broke.” Sir Astley 
asked him what he meant by “ all broke.” 
mean,” he replied, ‘‘broze into 
smithereenr, to be sure.” I ventured to 
ask him what was ‘‘emithereeos.” He 
turned upon me with an intense expres- 
sion of sympathy upon bis countenance. 
don’t know what {s smithereens ? 
then I give you up.” 


ACTION OF THE HEART. 


In restful sleep the heart slows up, and its 
beats number ten less every minute ; six hun- 
dred lees every hour, and in the usual time 
allotted to sleep—etght hours—four thou- 
sand elght hundred less than the number 

ven in the same od of wakefulness. 

his means rest to that wonderful organ, a 
rest that restores its powers and enables it to 
discharge its functions in a more healthful 
and vigorous manner. The cases of heart 
disease which have been cured by the use of 
Compound Oxygen, as administered by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, are a very interesting study, 
They all report insomnia relieved as a begin- 
ning, and then go on to tell how the palpita- 
tion gradually was relieved, and the action 
of thé heart became regular and comfortab!>. 
If the action of the heart be kept up to fall 
working capacity by wakefulness, tne time 
eannot be far off whem it will wear itself ont ; 
and the pa)pitation and flutter which cause 
so much trouble may, therefore, with good 
reason, be feared. A treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, giving the mode of action and 
results of this remarkable curative agent, 
will be sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLeNn, 1.529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of their | epg the Rev. L. H. Morey, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., says, in a letter datea 
October 12, 1885: ‘‘ I think it must be a year 
or more since I purchased a Compound Oxy- 
gen Home Treatment, and used ittnp Iam 
confident it did me a great deal of good in 
throat and heart tronbles ; the fluttering and 
pain frequently experienced in the heart have 
not toucned me for months. [ did not think | 
ot Compound Oxygen for that trouble, but 
used it for throat catarrh. The distressing 
heart treuble has certainly left me.’’ Ina 
letter dated October 30 he adds: ‘* With the 
exception of a cold, contracted since I last 
wrote you, I am in perfect health. What 
gratifies me most is my complete deliverance 
from pain in the region of the heart, and from 
frequent and distressing fluttering or palpi- 
tation of the heart, from which I suffered for 
years; it used to trouble me so much that [ 
could not sleep on my left side; and fre- 
quently I would start up in bed, and have to 
sit up till the sensation bad passed ; the sensa- 
tion was usually accompanied by faintness. 
Now I sleep om either side, and have not for 
months had a return of either pasn or the flutter- 
ing. I used the Compound Oxygen tor pos- 
sible help to lang, throat, and eatarrh, «spe- 
cially the latter. I believe the Compound 
Oxygen to be a nerve and brain restorer ; at 
least I work professionally with surprising 
and unwonted freedom from exhaustion.’’ 


JAM 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA 

INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 

No family, rich or poor shbuld be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 

well ed to mislead, PEARLANE is the 

ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
+JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Jressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Mauuf. 


by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restori color when 
ndruff. 


| takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great benefit 


‘| Total Liabilities. .......$1,231,925 05 
Surplus to Policy-Hold- 


Paid for Death Claims, En- 


dered, and Dividends... ... $143,997 33 
All other Disbursements ..... 56,38) 62 
Assets January Ist, 

81,625,332 65 
Conaisting of 

Mortgage Loans............. $961,498 88 

Stocks and Bonds, market 

value 249,816 


ers by Conn. and Mass, 

Standard ............ ... -$393 407 60 
Same by N. Y. Stand- 


HUDSON, Secy. - 
E. B. PEGK, Asst. Secy- 


Gold Band Mo 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 


March April May 


Are the months in which to purify your blood, and | 


for this purpose there is no medicine equel to Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the | 
blood, removing all trace of scrofula or other dis- 
ease. It creates an appetite, and imparts new 
strength and vigor tothe whole body. It is the ideal 
spring medicine. Try it this season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla for alspring medicine, 
and I fina it just the thing. I¢ tones up my system 
and makes me feel like a different man. My wife 


from it. She saysitis the best medicine she ever 
took.” Fraxk C. Turner, Hook & Ladder No. 1, 
Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 

“When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
dizzy in the morning, had a headache and no appe- 
tite; but now I can hardly get enough cooked to 
eat.” EmMa SHEPARD, 1 Coral Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 7 


Purifies the Blood 


“After suffering many years with kidney com- 
plaint, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilia. It has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1 ; six for 85. Prepared by 
C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 
The Twents-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


General 
Lule Insurance 


Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Receipts forthe year 


dowments, Policies Surren- 


Cash in Bank................ 29,164 73 
Interest due and accrued... 29,(02 


remiums Deferred, Col- 


lateral Loans, etc....,..... 40,377 19 1,625,932 65 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
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fered. Now’ your time to get 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


: as and Coffees, and secure 
GOMPANY eautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China TeaSet, Dinner Set, 
ss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
boxz—all good Silk an 


A 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadel Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York.’ 
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without benefit. Cured 
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9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success ig 
due— 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 


all ma- 
terials, ag a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 

2d.—To the 
fuperior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
NURSING. combined with 


HEALTH @- ABDOMINAL @ CORALINE their low 
prices, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kindg 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
*“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 


STINGS 


ON, M 


IPO 


uilders-of the Grand Orzansin Tremont Temple 
nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
n; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very partofthecountry. We invite attention toon 
ew stylesof OrGans, atfrom to $1 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTE 
ORGAN ISTS, and othersare invited to apply to 
for allinfomation connected with oura . 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale atlow price 


THE VERY BEsr_ 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTR 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Retliector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR 00, 


mn ASS 


cuurch LIGHT 


WW elegant designs. Send size of foom. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
jie discount to churches and the trade, 
pe Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 
I. P. FRINK, scx Pearl St.. Y- 


» MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thar 
half acentury noted for superlority 
over all others. z 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 

m Schoo'!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete 

WAKKANTED. Catalogue seat Pree 


McShane ell Foundry 
Finest Crade of 
Curmers anxnp for CUURC 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
Hi. McSHANE CO. 


6 

é FRINK’S Patent Reficctors fos 
3 Gas or Oil, give the most werful, 
£2 softest cheapest & Best light known 
L for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
P— Banks, Theatres, Depots, New and 
= 
z 
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— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Andigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 


Gastro lotestioal Catarrh, Chol-ra Infantum, and in 
convalk scenes from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5.0 puvysicians hare sent to nus the most flatter- 
ing opinions upon Digestyvlin as a remedy for ail diseases 
arising from fmproper digestion. 

For 2 vears we have manufactured the Digestive Fer- 
ments exnressiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a diges- 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedv, but a seientific 
preparation, the formula of which is plainly printed on 
eacau bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture. It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia- 
bilitv of our statements we would respectfully refer to 


all Wholesale and Retail. Druczi<ts and PHYSICIANS 
generally. Price $1.00, by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CITIEMISTS, 
John st., N. W. 


9 @ Black Rall Brand. No Heat required. 
+ A Stretcher for 
‘Tsdostractibic”’ marking on, with 


e 
FADQUARTERS, 


Ne. 41 West Sist Ber New York City, 
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46 MURRAX Sr., N. 
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